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FOR    A     KING! 


CHAPTER  I. 

Which  is  the  side  that  I  must  go  withal  ? 
I  am  with  both. 

Shakespeare. 

THE  spring  and  summer  of  1642  had  been  grave 
and  anxious  ;  the  discontent  of  years  had  at 
last  found  voice  :  the  cup  of  wrath  was  full  to 
overflowing :  the  sins  of  generations  were  to  receive 
their  fitting  meed  ;  the  crimes  of  the  forefathers  to  be 
visited  upon  the  children.  But  the  storm  at  last 
broke  swiftly — with  a  strange  unpreparedness  on 
either  side.  In  March  and  April  there  had  still 
been  hopes  of  conciliation.  The  King  had  indeed 
retired  from  Whitehall,  but  Windsor  was  not  far 
removed  :  he  could  at  any  time  have  returned  to  his 
Parliament,  had  he  thought  it  well,  safe  even,  to 
accept  their  invitation.  There  was  no  talk  at  that 
time  of  levying  war  upon  his  people ;  there  was 
nothing  thought  or  said  of  open  strife  against 
himself  The  Parliament  had  indeed  raised  a  guard 
for  its  protection,   after  the  attempted  arrest  of  the 
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five  members,  and  had  striven  furiously  to  get  the 
miHtia  into  its  hands,  although  from  its  very  be- 
ginning vested  in  the  Crown  ;  but  no  army  had  been 
raised  on  either  side :  the  challenge  had  not  yet 
sped. 

Early  in  the  summer,  the  impeachment  of  Lord 
Digby  by  the  Commons  on  a  charge  pronounced  even 
by  his  enemies  to  be  strained  and  improbable,  had 
seemed  another  foreshadowing  of  the  troubles  that 
were  to  come.  But  Digby,  by  the  King's  contri- 
vance, escaped  beyond  sea,  and  Charles  shortly 
afterwards,  having  sent  his  queen  into  Holland,  to 
solicit  in  person  the  assistance  of  the  Stadt,  quitted 
Windsor,  and  proceeded  for  greater  security  to  en- 
trench himself  at  York.  A  Committee  of  the  two 
Houses  was  sent  thither  to  wait  upon  him,  but  with- 
out result  The  propositions  which  they  brought 
with  them  differed  but  little  from  those  previously 
presented,  and  the  King  held  himself  already  to  have 
granted  overmuch.  At  the  very  hour  of  her  de- 
parture, the  Queen,  terrified  by  the  threats  of  the 
Parliament,  had  wrung  from  him  two  new  concessions 
— ^the  bills  for  pressing  soldiers,  and  for  depriving  the 
Bishops  of  their  seats.  It  had  then  been  promised 
that  nothing  further  should  be  asked  from  him,  and 
lo,  in  the  very  moment  of  his  yielding  to  them,  the 
new  question  of  the  militia  ordinance  had  been 
brought  to  the  front,  and  urged  with  a  greater  and 
more  keen  insistence  than  any  that  had  gone  before. 

No  wonder  that  the  King  was  indignant  that  the 
proposals  were  rejected  :  that  the  negotiations  fell 
to   the   crround.     The    Committee,    however,    though 
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disappointed,  did  not  despair :  they  refused  to  return 
with  empty  hands  to  London  :  established  themselves 
in  the  King's  near  neighbourhood  ;  held  sittings  in 
his  very  palace  : — to  give  him,  they  said,  the  true 
sense  of  his  Parliament,  and  vindicate  themselves 
from  the  aspersions  cast  upon  them  :  and  they 
profited  by  their  stay,  to  shake  the  loyalty  of  the 
country  people,  and  win  them  over ,  to  the  popular 
cause.  As  the  summer  went  on,  the  troubles  spread 
still  further,  until  at  length  to  every  home  throughout 
the  land  came  grief  and  doubt  and  desolation.  Sons 
and  fathers,  brothers  and  kinsmen  were  at  variance 
together,  and  strove  against  each  other  in  the  Council, 
as  they  would  a  few  months  later  in  actual  strife. 
To  be  merely  neutral  was  no  longer  possible,  each 
one  must  range  himself  on  the  one  side  or  the  other, 
and  to  many  the  choice  was  not  an  easy  one. 

It  was  already  the  beginning  of  June,  and  at  Garn- 
stead,  the  stately  mansion  of  Lord  Eversleigh,  there 
was  still  suspense  and  wondering,  for  his  allegiance 
had  not  as  yet  been  given  openly  to  one  party  or  the 
other. 

He  was  a  man  of  grave  and  stern  demeanour,  hot 
and  arbitrary  in  his  notions,  and  somewhat  obstinate 
in  his  nature  ;  had  mingled  much  in  general  politics, 
had  mixed  much  with  other  men,  and  had  kinsmen 
and  friends  amongst  the  leaders  on  either  side.  He 
had  early  leant  to  the  popular  party,  but  so  also  had 
the  Lord  Falkland,  and  the  gay  and  gifted  Digby,  who 
now,  with  many  another,  had  seceded  to  the  King  ; 
and  it  was  hoped,  by  some  at  least,  that  he  might, 
even  in  the  eleventh  hour,  elect  to  follow  in  their  steps. 
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Times  had  changed,  and  circumstances  also,  since 
those  old  days  when  Strafford  ruled  despotically,  in 
the  name  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  Crown.  He  was 
gone — fallen — doomed,  and  many  of  the  old  wrongs 
had  fallen  with  him  ;  and  although  the  strong  tide  of 
revolution  still  swept  on,  the  tyranny  that  had  seemed 
to  some  to  sanction  it,  was  already,  to  most  intents- 
and  purposes,  a  thing  of  the  past.  But  to  Lord 
Eversleigh,  as  to  many  another,  the  present  ameliora- 
tion, welcome  as  it  might  be,  was  no  guarantee  of 
future  justice  ;  but  seemed  rather  the  temporising 
policy  of  one  who  doubted  his  own  strength,  yet  who 
at  the  first  token  of  his  opponent's  weakness,  would 
set  himself  to  regain  with  usury  the  advantages  which 
he  had  lost :  and  so,  while  holding  aloof  from  actual 
rebellion,  he  continued  intimate  with  the  leaders  of 
the  faction,  whose  conduct  grew  every  day  more  am- 
biguous ;  had  joined  with  them  in  accusing  Laud  :  had 
given  his  consent  to  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Digb}-, 
and  had  been  hot  on  the  subject  of  the  Queen's  retire- 
ment abroad.  Lord  Essex,  who  had  served  the  King 
in  his  Scotch  expedition,  but  who  had  been  dismissed 
from  all  his  offices  on  his  refusal  to  attend  His  ]\lajesty 
to  Windsor,  and  who  now  coquetted  with  his  foes  ; 
Fairfax,  one  of  the  King's  most  obstinate  opponents  ; 
and  Sir  William  Waller,  afterwards  one  of  the  best 
generals  of  the  Parliament,  were  frequent  and  ever- 
welcomed  guests  at  Garnstead  :  and  now,  at  length, 
when  the  crisis  was  at  hand,  and  the  blow  might  fall 
at  any  hour,  Denzil  Holies  and  his  brother  Lord  de 
Clare,  had  come  thither  for  a  few  brief  hours,  to  test 
their  host's  politics,  and  to  consider  their  several  plans. 
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The  evening  meal  was  already  over,  and  the  party 
had  gathered  in  knots  and  groups  in  the  grand  old 
hall,  which  still,  as  in  many  of  the  older  mansions,  was 
the  general  reception  and  guest-room  of  the  family. 
It  was  a  fine  apartment,  dating  back  many  centuries  : 
lined  from  floor  to  ceiling  with  oaken  panelling,  huge 
beams  of  blackened  oak,  spanning  heavily  its  wide 
expanse,  graced  round  with  trophies  of  war  and  chase, 
and  with  life-sized  portraits  by  Holbein  and  Vandyke, 
frowning  from  their  carved  and  gilded  setting  upon 
the  eager  group,  that  strove,  and  argued,  and  discussed 
topics  as  grave  and  fateful  as  had  ever  been  heard 
within  those  walls. 

A  slight  chilliness  had  succeeded  to  the  bright  June 
afternoon,  and  it  rendered  the  warm  red  glow  of  the 
wood  fire  a  pleasant  sight,  as  it  glinted  back  from 
casque  and  breastplate,  and  reddened  the  groined  roof, 
and  lit  up  the  faces  of  the  guests,  and  the  rich  dresses  of 
the  two  young  daughters  of  the  house,  as  they  listened 
silently  but  anxiously  to  the  discussion,  striving  to 
read  their  father's  purpose  in  his  face.  They  well 
knew  why  those  guests  had  come  there,  and  that 
before  this  meeting  drew  to  a  close.  Lord  Eversleigh 
would  have  pledged  his  word,  beyond  hope  of  change, 
or  faltering,  or  recall. 

The  two  girls  were  each  beautiful,  of  middle  height, 
slight,  and  very  graceful,  with  a  strong  similarity  of 
form  and  feature,  although  colouring  and  expression 
were  completely  different.  Maud,  the  elder,  was  a 
brunette,  with  great  dark  brown  eyes,  that  could  flash 
or  melt  as  their  owner  listed,  and  thick  wavy  masses 
of  auburn  hair,  falling  unrestrained  and  unrcstrainable 
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round  her  fair,  exquisitely-tinted  face,  at  once  a 
contrast  and  a  pendant  to  the  more  childHke  loveHness 
of  blue-eyed  Monica.  They  had  each  inherited  their 
father's  strength  of  purpose,  and  the  pride  and  energy 
of  their  race,  though  Maud  had  the  deeper  and  more 
tempestuous  nature,  and,  young  as  they  were,  both 
seemed  already  fitted  to  play  their  part  with  credit  in 
the  stormy  times  in  which  their  lot  was  cast. 

There  had  been  a  short  silence,  and  it  was  Lord 
Eversleigh  who  at  length  broke  it  : 

"  Ye  w^ell  know,  gentlemen,  my  thoughts  upon  this 
matter.  It  hath  been  plain  to  me  this  long  while  that 
the  King  would  pass  the  bounds  that  are  his  as  a  con- 
stitutional sovereign,  and  now  hath  he  made  himself  a 
Dictator  over  us,  and  little  by  little  wall  our  privileges 
be  lost.  I  have  watched  the  late  proceedings  care- 
fully, and  I  have  watched  them  sadly  :  because  how 
much  soever  do  I  detest  the  injustice  of  the  Court, 
the  intolerance  of  the  King,  the  Romanising  influence 
of  the  Queen's  party  ;  yet  would  I  not  that  we  had 
war  amongst  us,  with  all  the  misery  that  hangeth 
on   it." 

"A  civil  war  is  natheless  nigh  at  hand,"  said  Denzil 
Holies.  "  To-night,  to-morrow,  or  a  month  hence, 
what  matter  !  Some  chance  spark  will  set  the  train 
alight,  some  bitter  word  will  make  the  breach  impas- 
sable, and  mark  me,  blood  is  easier  shed  than  staunched. 
But  marry,  my  lord,  the  time  is  come  when  we  would 
knoiu  our  friends,  aye,  and  our  foes  also.  One  minds, 
at  this  juncture,  that  fabled  bat  one  reads  of,  which, 
siding  not  ^^•ith  bird  nor  beast  in  battle,  was — when 
the  fight  was  done — disowned  b}-  either." 
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"  The  reproach  befitteth  not,"  said  his  host,  proudl}-, 
"  which  side  soever  a  Wyndham  holdeth,  his  holding, 
trust  me,  will  be  nor  faint  nor  fickle.  'Tis  no  light 
thing,  remember,  Messires,  for  a  nation  to  throw  down 
its  gauntlet  to  its  king,  and  lead  an  armed  host  against 
its  rightful  sovereign,  until  every  other  mode  of  getting 
justice  hath  been  tried  and  found  wanting." 

"And  much  remaineth  to  be  tried,  I  wis,"  said  Den- 
zil  Holies.  "  'Tis  the  King  himself  withdraweth  from 
us,  refusing  to  return,  as  men  would  have  him,  to  his 
faithful  citizens  of  London." 

"  Faithful  citizens  or  no,  they  have  shown  him  scant 
reverence,"  said  Lord  de  Clare,  a  little  bitterly.  "  Like 
our  noble  host  doth  it  irk  me  somewhat  to  declare 
against  the  King,  who  of  old  graced  me  with  much 
friendship  ;  and,  hath  he  dealt  sharp  measures  unto  us, 
— since  ///  ministers  make  ill  times,  'tis  fit  that  others 
share  the  blame  on't." 

"And  so  thou  standest  all  aloof  from  us,"  said  his 
brother  angrily,  "  and  helpest  not  in  word  or  deed. 
Take  into  thy  view  the  manifold  oppressions,  the 
several  grievances  with  which  the  country  groaneth  ; 
take  into  thy  view  the  plagues  and  darknesses  that 
overspread  the  land  as  with  a  blight — the  outcome  of 
ill-government,  of  tyranny,  and  of  oppression  !  And 
when  in  times  to  come  thine  eyes  are  opened,  when 
thou  hast  digested  these  complaints,  and  certified  to 
thyself  the  bitter  truth  of  them,  thinkest  thou  'twill 
irk  thee  less  to  change  then,  when  thy  word  is  passed, 
and  thy  hand  hath  joined  with  the  oppressor?" 

"  Marry,  and  it  will  not,"  returned  De  Clare  im- 
patiently.    "  But    wherefore  speak  of  days  to  come  ? 
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I  mind  me  His  Majesty  will  listen  unto  us,  when  he 
seeth  the  bulk  of  the  nation  is  against  him  ?" 

"And  I  mind  me  he  will  not,"  replied  Lord  Evers- 
leigh.  "  I  say  it  grieffully,  and  with  heaviness  of  heart, 
foreseeing  speedy  ills,  and  swift  ruin  and  desolation  ; 
and  no  man  knoweth  in  what  manner  he  should  stay 
it.  'Tis  in  the  King's  power,  an  he  but  would — did 
he  but  grant  us  what  we  ask  of  him.  Then  would  wc 
reinstate  him,  and  the  land  would  be  in  peace,  and  the 
miseries  of  civil  war  be  put  away  from  us." 

"  He  hath  already  granted  much,"  said  Lord  de 
Clare.  "  He  hath  given  up  the  Star  Chamber,  and  the 
Court  of  High  Commission,  and  the  great  and  in- 
tolerable burden  of  the  ship  moneys.  Nay,  even  so 
far  hath  he  condescended,  as  to  give  up  the  Bishops' 
seats.     Men  say  the  Queen  did  so  entreat  him." 

"Would  he  give  up  the  militia,  we  could  take  what 
else  we  wanted,"  said  Denzil  Holies,  significantly. 
"  But  that  will  he  not  do,  and  neither  will  he  attend  to 
the  Committee  that  hath  gone  unto  him,  but  treateth 
them  as  spies.  He  hath  called  upon  the  Yorkshire 
gentry  to  protect  him,  and  what  is  that  but  levying 
war?" 

"  The  Parliament  hath  a  guard,  and  is  as  busy  as 
the  King  with  its  commissions  of  array,  albeit  the 
Great  Seal  be  wanting  to  give  legality,  and  in  other 
v/ays  than  this  vergeth  nearly  upon  warfare." 

"  We  have  done  much  business,  1  avow  it  freely," 
returned  Denzil  Holies,  somewhat  drily.  "  Yet  for  all 
this,  my  Lord  Eversleigh,  we  mean  loyally  and  justly, 
and  would  fain  have  peace  and  justice  an  wc  could. 
For  the  rest,  what  will  ye  ?     Did  the  King   promise 
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never  so  fairly  :  did  he  treat  with  us  never  so  liberally? 
hold  ye  that  we  can  trust  his  word?  " 

"  Then  promise  or  no  promise,  ye  wage  war  against 
him,  or  what  is  it  that  ye  would  propose  ?  Meseemeth 
'tis  but  vain  jugglery  to  ask  for  boons  which  content 
not  when  received,  or  give  but  cause  for  further 
asking." 

"We  have  gone  too  far  to  recede  now,"  said  Holies. 
"  The  King  hath  ceded  much,  and  we  have  latterly  no 
proof  that  he  deceiveth  us.  Natheless,  we  must  win 
yet  more.  His  Majesty  will  not  forget  the  past :  'tis 
questionable  an  he  will  forgive  it.  And  so  Mr.  Hamp- 
den sayeth  wisely,  we  must  take  from  him  the  power 
to  revenge  it  on  us.  'Tis  for  this  these  propositions 
have  been  framed." 

"  It  matters  little  what  propositions  be  sent,  what 
remedies  be  proposed,  an  they  be  not  received,  nor 
hearkened  to,"  said  Lord  Eversleigh.  "  Nor  is  the 
King  blameworthy,  to  my  thinking,  for  these  now 
sent  fall  little  short  of  deposition." 

"  In  that  you  wrong  us,"  said  Denzil  Holies.  "  We 
would  not,  if  we  could,  rule  England  without  a  king. 
He  hath  taken  to  himself  an  authority  without  parallel, 
sorely  though  his  ancestors  have  in  times  passed  taxed 
the  people.  Nor  do  we  wish  another  king  in  his 
place,  for  in  many  ways  is  he  a  good  king.  We  would 
but  restrain  his  authority  within  bounds — asking  more 
than  we  wish  granted,  that  he  may  grant  us  that 
which  is  of  a  verity  our  due.  Would  he  sign  these 
propositions,  or  the  chief  of  them  we  would  reinstate 
him  in  his  true  authority  and  refix  the  Constitution 
within  just  and  reasonable  limits." 
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"  In  all  which  I  hold  with  you,"  said  Lord  Evcrsleigh 

"  And  so  do  not  I,"  said  Lord  de  Clare.  "  Nor  think 
I  that  the  King  will  see  it  so  ;  but  none  the  less  the 
crisis  neareth  rapidly,  and  swords  once  unsheathed, 
none  know  what  ill  may  come  of  it,  and  for  this  talk 
of  liberty  and  such  like,  it  is  but  little  that  you  mete 
to  us.  'Tis  truth  I  wist  that  some  among  you  have 
demanded  at  the  bar  of  the  Upper  House  the  names 
of  those  peers  who  were  not  of  your  thinking,  and 
forthw'ith  style  them  the  '  Betrayers  of  their  Country.'" 

"  'Twas  I  myself  who  craved  it  in  their  name,"  said 
Denzil  Holies,  "  and  methinks,  the  voice  of  the  people 
well  upheld  me,  when  the  King's  men  showed  again 
outside." 

"  The  voice  of  the  mob,"  said  Lord  de  Clare,  "  is 
beneath  the  notice  of  right-minded  men.  Vox popiili, 
vox  Dei,  is  an  adage  which  containeth  but  scant 
meaning,  when  applied  to  a  few  thousand  fanatics. 
Prithee,  w^as  my  name  bandied  about  for  their  ap- 
proval ?" 

"  It  w^as  not  approved^'  said  Holies,  drily  ;  "  and  yet, 
'tis  thought — 'tis  hoped  that  thou  wilt  join  us  ;  and 
the  same  for  you,  my  Lord  of  Eversleigh,  seeing  that 
you  have  striven  of  old  manfully  in  our  regard,"  he 
added,  as  he  noticed  the  grave  expression  of  his 
host. 

"  'Tis  a  dire  choice,"  replied  Lord  Eversleigh,  "  to 
choose  betwixt  the  King  and  his  Parliament,  seeing 
that  our  Constitution  consisteth  of  government  by 
both  together,  but  an  that  can  be  no  longer,  then 
standeth  the  case  thus  :  Will  the  country  prosper  best 
under  Essex  or  the  King?  " 
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"  We  have  the  authority  of  a  close  reasoner  that  the 
King  is  infalUble  only  when  circled  in  and  environed 
by  his  Parliament,"  said  Holies. 

"  Our  sun,  our  sovereign,  being  then,  and  then  alone, 
in  his  vertical — in  his  noon-daylustre,"  quotestDeClare, 
smiling  ;  "  but  Lord  Di'gby  forgot  to  say  how  it  would 
stand  when  his  Parliament  were  against,  not  with 
him." 

There  was  another  pause,  and  then  again  the  dis- 
cussion was  continued,  at  times  a  little  heated,  but 
mostly  grave,  earnest,  and  to  the  point  ;  while  Lord 
Eversleigh's  brow  grew  every  instant  gloomier,  his 
arguments  less  cogent,  his  tone  less  resolute. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  he  said  presently,  after  some 
moments  of  profound  thought,  "  the  time  presseth, 
and  we  would  come  to  some  conclusion  ;  and  seeing 
that  the  Constitution  be  already  somewhat  shattered, 
and  in  regard  we  have  now  no  hope  of  better  under- 
standing, we  must  gather  out  of  the  wreck  what 
seemeth  to  us  the  surer  stay.  And  I  have  your  word 
for  it,"  he  added,  earnestly,  "  that  there  are  limits  to 
your  demands,  and  that  so  soon  as  His  Majesty  doth 
show  willingness  to  treat  with  us,  and  giveth  us, 
moreover,  fitting  proofs  of  his  sincerity,  'tis  your 
purpose,  and  the  purpose  of  those  who  think  with  ye, 
to  give  him  back  what,  by  the  Constitution,  shall 
be  due  to  him,  with  all  regard  for  his  royal  authority 
and  privilege,  and  the  respect  due  to  his  person,  as 
the  Anointed  of  God." 

"We  are  no  traitors,"  said  Denzil  Holies,  moodily, 
"  though  it  may  be  we  are  rebels,  and  sue  somewhat 
rudely  for  our  rights.     The  person  of  the  Sovereign  is 
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sacred  in  my  sight,  and  I  trust  will  ever  be  to  all 
among  us,  though  we  love  our  country  yet  more 
dearly." 

There  was  a  little  pause  of  intense  silence,  and  then 
Lord  Eversleigh  said  slowly,  "  In  that  case,  Messires, 
— holding  the^King's  person  inviolate,  yet  his  authority 
not  without  its  limits,  methinks  we  are  of  one  accord 
at  heart.  And  therefore — from  this  moment  forward 
— in  peace  and  true  fealty,  if  the  King  doth  list  to  our 
petition  ;  in  strife  and  persistence  if  our  rights  be  still 
refused  us,  I  take  my  stand  beside  you — here's  my 
hand  on't." 

*'  That  is  well  spoken,"  said  the  rebel  leader,  as  he 
seized  his  host's  hand  in  a  crushing  grasp  ;  and,  in 
truth,  it  was  a  great  triumph,  and  one  of  which  the 
result  would  be  greater  still.  Lord  Eversleigh's 
decision  had  been  looked  for  anxiously  by  many ; 
would  turn  the  scale  in  many  a  doubting  heart,  and 
weigh  heavily  for  good  or  evil  in  the  great  crisis 
that  was  at  hand,  for  his  character  was  as  high  as  his 
influence  was  great,  and,  his  word  once  passed,  he  was 
rarely  known  to  change  or  falter.  His  two  daughters 
had  risen  and  drawn  nearer,  listening  each  with 
breathless  interest,  as  the  discussion  neared  its  end  ; 
and  as  his  last  words  fell  slowly  on  the  expectant 
silence,  and  the  die  was  at  length  cast,  and  his  lot 
decided,  it  seemed  to  those  around  that  an  ex- 
clamation almost  a  cry  had  been  their  echo.  Lord 
Eversleigh  himself  moved  uneasily,  and  a  strange  look 
passed  over  his  face  as  he  turned  his  c)-es  slowly  from 
Monica  to  Maud.  The  girl's  hands  were  clasped,  and 
her  beautiful  face  was  white  with  some  deep  feeling, 
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of  which  Lord  Eversleigh  knew  the  source  full  well 
He  felt  sorry  for  a  moment  that  he  had  not  prepared 
her  for  the  choice  to  which  for  the  last  month  he  had 
been  drifting,  but,  though  proud  of  his  children,  and 
loving  them  in  his  way,  he  had  never  been  familiar 
with  them,  or  admitted  them  to  his  confidence.  Now, 
as  she  made  no  furthercomment,and  her  emotion  might 
well  have  escaped  the  notice  of  his  guests,  he  turned 
his  face  again  from  her,  to  join  once  more  in  the  conver- 
sation ;  taking,  however,  a  less  share  in  it  than  before. 

Lord  de  Clare  still  resisted  the  inducements  of  his 
brother  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  rebellion.  The 
same  chivalry  that  had  drawn  Falkland  and  Digby  to 
the  cause  of  Charles,  was  felt  by  him,  though  in  a  less 
degree,  and  the  remains  of  an  old  friendship  could 
not  be  so  suddenly  flung  to  the  winds. 

"  1  am  Recorder  of  Nottingham,"  he  said,  "  by  His 
Majesty's  good  favour.  I  hold  authority  and  master- 
ship in  his  name.  It  would  ill  become  me  to  desert 
him  at  this  juncture,  when  he  doth  need  so  sorely  aid 
and  counsel.  It  may  be,  doth  he  still  refuse  us,  doth 
he  barter  still  our  liberties,  I  may  see  cause,  or 
conscience  may  demand  it  of  me.  I  may  be  forced 
to  re-consider." 

"  A  lukewarm  supporter  is  no  use  to  any  cause," 
said  Philip  Fairfax,  a  kinsman  of  Lord  Eversleigh, 
who,  during  the  preceding  conversation,  had  preferred 
to  watch  his  cousins,  and  speculate  upon  their  wishes 
and  opinions,  rather  than  mingle  in  the  conversation 
of  his  elders.  "  I  cast  in  my  lot  with  the  Parliament, 
my  lord,"  he  added,  boldly,  "  and  trust  I  have  your 
God-speed  on  my  choice." 
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"  Thou  hast  it,"  repHcd  Lord  Eversleigh.  "  Nay, 
further,  I  rejoice  me  in  it.  'Tis  well  when  kinsmen 
hang  together.  Like  the  brethren  in  the  fable,  they 
work  best  side  by  side.  'Tis  the  evil  of  these  days 
that  there  is  discord  in  the  house,  and  the  sons  of  one 
hearth  are  severed  and  forced  apart.  Seest  thou  not," 
he  added,  in  a  lower  tone,  "  that  'tis  so  even  in  old 
Garnstead,  where  two  girls  have  been  bred  together, 
reared  on  the  same  wise  words,  nurtured  in  the  same 
bosom,  and  dowered  with  the  same  hopes  ?  Yet 
Maud  was  white  even  as  a  hawthorn  flower,  when  I 
did  but  pledge  my  word  a  while  since,  and  now 
Monica  is  as  a  June  rose  with  gladness  that  thou  hast 
done  likewise.  I  know  not  how  to  answer  to  my 
Lord  Arundell's  young  son,  when  he  cometh  ere  long 
to  claim  his  bride.  They  were  betrothed,  thou 
knowest,  a  year  since,  but  times  are  changed,  and 
the  land  is  troubled,  and  were  Roland  never  so  brave- 
hearted,  he  is  a  King's  man  and  a  Catholic,  heart  and 
soul  ;  and,  such  is  the  wilfulness  of  maidens,  Monica 
misliketh    both." 

"  But,  surely,  fair  cousin,"  said  Philip,  hastily,  but 
with  more  interest  than  he  cared  to  show,  "  the  die 
is  not  yet  cast,  irrevocably  ?" 

"  My  word  is  passed,"  returned  Lord  Eversleigh, 
gravely,  and  then  changed  the  subject.  *'  I  must 
soon  hasten  northward  to  confer  with  the  Lord 
Fairfax,  and  thither  thou  must  also  come  with 
me.  Nay,  even,"  he  added,  "  should  the  country  still 
be  peaceful,  and  no  prospect  of  a  sudden  outbreak,  I 
may  take  my  daughters  thither  likewise.  The  way 
is  long  and  wearisome  for  women,  but  their  granddamc 
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liveth  in  those  parts,  and  hath  often  longed,  poor 
soul,  to  see  them.  They  have  of  late  been  mewed 
up  over  closely,"  he  added,  half  apologetically 
to  Holies,  "  and  have  thereby  learnt  romantic  notions, 
which  may  well  bias  them  wrongly." 

"  In  truth,  romance  and  loyalty  fit  wondrous  well 
together,"  said  Holies,  drily.  "  The  Lord  Digby  is  a 
pertinent  instance  on't." 

"  Yet  he  hath  fled  abroad  they  tell  me  ?" 

*'  He  hath — yet  so  unquiet  be  his  nature,  that  I 
doubt  me  he  will  soon  be  back  again." 

'"Twere  as  much  as  his  own  head  were  worth,"  said 
Lord  de  Clare,  "  seeing  the  impeachment  out  against 
him.  'Tis  a  young  nobleman  of  admirable  parts, 
yet  wanting  ballast  somewhat." 

"  'Tis  a  brave  man,"  said  Holies,  "  one  of  the  bravest 
I  have  known,  withal  the  most  imprudent — reckless, 
graceless,  inconsistent  as  any  of  his  race,  but  with 
something  chivalrous  about  him  that  takes  marvel- 
lously well  with  many.  E'en  his  worst  foes  may  say 
that  of  him,"  he  added,  after  a  pause.  "  He  hath 
visited  at  Garnstead,  hath  he  not  ?  " 

"  But  once,"  returned  Lord  Eversleigh;  "our  families 
have  never  of  late  held  well  together,  but  years  since,  as 
a  youth,  he  came  here.  My  wife  was  living  then,"  he 
added,  sadly,  "and  was  taken  by  his  winsomeness,  and 
that  same  chivalry  you  speak  of.  Ten  years  ago 
come  midsummer  ! — I  mind  me,  Maud  was  a  little 
child." 

"  I  have  known  him  well  as  most  men,"  answered 
Holies.  "  I  have  admired  him  also  ;  albeit  I  cannot 
soon  forgive  him  that  he  now  takes  part  against  us." 
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"  Why  truly,"  said  Lord  Eversleigh,  "  it  irks  some- 
what to  find  a  foe  when  one  had  dreamt  a  friend.  It 
maketh  the  strife  more  deadly,  and  the  wound  more 
bitter.  Lord  Digby  will  have  scanter  quarter  from  the 
Parliament  than  even  will  the  King's  most  ancient 
followers." 

"  That  shall  he,"  said  Philip  Fairfax,  "  do  we  mea- 
sure swords  in  battle." 

Lord  Eversleigh,  however,  answered  gravely  :  "  He 
did  honestly,  methinks,  in  the  matter  of  the  Lord 
Stafford,  but  for  the  '  London  petition '  I  held  not 
with  it.  'A  comet  portending  nothing  but  anarchy,' 
he  called  it,  '  and  with  its  tail  pointing  to  the  north,' 
by  which  he  meant  a  Scotch  comet,  linked  with  the 
Covenant,  and  such  like." 

"And  the  matter  of  the  Bishops,"  added  Holies. 
"  'Twas  that  which  made  us  first  distrust  him.  'Twas 
our  best  man,  until  this  folly  took  him,"  he  a.dded 
bitterly  ;.  "  and  certes,  'twere  hard  to  find  his  peer  in 
eloquence,  but  since  he  hath  gone  from  us  in  this 
fashion,  let  him  look  to  it  an  he  cross  our  path." 

"  ril  warn  him  of  it,"  said  De  Clare.  "We  be  well 
nigh  sure  to  meet  in  Nottingham.  'Tis  said  the  King 
hath  made  him  Governor,  though  he  seemeth  but  loth 
to  take  possession,  and  tarryeth  ever  at  the  Hague." 

"Warn  him  an  thou  wilt!"  said  his  brother,  smiling. 
"  He  be  other  than  the  Digby  of  the  past,  if  a  thought 
of  peril  move  him." 

Some  further  converse  followed,  and  then  the  guests 
rose  to  take  leave,  promising,  however,  a  speedy  ren- 
dezvous in  London. 

Lord    Eversleigh  accompanied   them    to  the  door, 
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talking  earnestly  and  privately  to  Holies.  Philip, 
however,  lingered,  and  approached  his  cousins,  who, 
after  bidding  farewell  to  the  strangers,  stood  silently 
in  the  deep  embrasure  of  the  window,  looking  out  upon 
the  sunset.  His  words  were  addressed  apparently  to 
both,  but  his  gaze  sought  only  Monica. 

"  How  pleaseth  you,  fair  cousins,  that  your  father 
hath  joined  cause  against  the  King  ?  'Tis  joyful  news 
to  me,  though  in  verity  I  guessed  it." 

"And  I  havey^<2r^<f  it,"  said  Maud,  sorrowfully.  "  I 
would  indeed  I  knew  it  not  now.  Such  news  needeth 
not  too  prompt  delivery." 

"  How,  fair  cousin  !  dost  thou  hold  then  with  the 
Crown  ?  Hast  thou  no  feeling  for  the  people  ?  the 
enthralling  of  free  subjects — the  many  grievances 
that  men  groan  under?" 

"  Maud  is  romantic,  chivalrous,  hasty  in  her  judg- 
ments," said  Monica,  hurriedly.  "  She  hearkeneth  not 
now  unto  us,  but  she  will  yield  to  us  at  last." 

"  Yes,"  returned  Maud,  proudly.  "  I  will  think  as 
thou  dost,  feel  as  thou  dost,  pray  and  toil,  and  die  for 
thee,  it  may  be,  but  thou  must  first  think  with  me  I  " 

"  Maud  ! " 

"  Monica  !  Nay,  let  these  dreadful  rivalries  keep 
far  from  us,"  said  Maud,  passionately,  her  long-stifled 
pain  and  anger  breaking  suddenly  into  words,  as  she 
found  herself  once  more  alone  with  Monica,  and  the 
cousin  who,  if  little  loved,  had  been  known  to  her 
from  childhood.  "  Let  us  think  of  other  things — 
birds,  flowers,  and  fantasies — anything  rather  than 
there  should  be  ever  strife  between  us.  Let  us  forget 
that  we  are  women,  and,  as  children,  dress  our  dolls 
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again,  and  quarrel  for  the  colour  o{  their  eyes  ;  but 
let  no  whisper  of  what  passeth  round  us  be  heard 
to  fill  our  hearts  with  shame,  and  rivalry,  and  sorrow." 

"  But  this  be  passing  strange,"  said  Philip,  scanning 
the  two  sisters  with  a  curious  eye,  himself  perplexed 
and  startled  at  the  depth  of  feeling  he  had  evoked. 
"  The  bright,  brave  Maud,  who  was  afraid  of  nothing, 
now  blencheth  at  the  very  name  of  strife,  and  IMonica 
casteth  aside  her  quiet  home  pleasures,  and  ^becomes 
a  patriot." 

"  A  name  without  a  meaning,"  said  Maud,  bitterly. 
"  A  thing  without  a  soul  :  nay,  a  word  tortured  to 
another  sense  than  that  which  hallowed  it  of  old,  and 
made,  methinks,  a  screen  for  usurpation,  and  a  cloak 
for  tyranny." 

"  Bravely  said,  Maud  Wyndham,  }-et  I  pra}-  thee  to 
defend  thy  words." 

"  And  wherefore  not,  Philip  ?  "  she  answered,  the 
colour  rising  swiftly  to  her  cheek,  the  lightning  to  her 
eye.  "  \Miy  should  I  not  call  them  perjured  who 
fight  against  their  anointed  king.  Usurpers,  who 
A\ould  wrest  his  rights  to  win  them  to  themselves. 
Nay,  ]\Ionica,  1  meant  not  to  distress  thee.  Philip, 
thou  shouldst  not  have  thus  angered  me." 

"  Vet,  was  it  boldh'  spoken.  Remember,  fair  cousin, 
that  thy  father  hath  thus  chosen." 

"  M}^  father  is  noble  always — alicays — but  the  most 
noble,  the  most  true-hearted,  have  sometimes  been 
misled.  Yet  I  would  give  my  life,  a}*e  and  joyfully, 
that  it  had  been  otherwise."  And  then,  suddenly,  her 
passion  failing,  she  was  silent  and  turned  away. 

Philip  looked  at  her  a  moment,  then  he  said.  vcr>' 
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quietly:  "As  thy  father  chose,   so  also,  Maud,  do   I." 

"  I  was  prepared  for  thatl'  she  said  coldly,  and  then 
for  an  instant  there  was  silence.  Only  Monica  looked 
up  at  him,  a  little  timidly,  and  yet  with  sympathy  and 
kindness  in  her  eyes. 

"  Thou  at  least  thinkest  not  unkindly  of  me,"  he 
said,  with  unusual  gentleness.  "  It  is  very  sweet  to 
me,  fair  cousin,  to  know  my  choice  approved  by  thee. 
I  used  to  fancy  years  ago,  that  thou  and  I  should 
strive  together  in  some  fair  cause.  I  think  we  recked 
but  little  what  it  would  be,  so  only  that  'twere  good 
and  true.  Those  were  happy  times,"  he  added, 
gravely,  "  and  they  lingered  long  in  my  remem- 
brance— even  when  war  and  battle  came  between 
us,  and  I  returned  to  find  thee  plighted  to  another." 

His  tones  were  very  low,  but  Monica  heard  only 
too  well.  She  shivered  slightly,  and  her  eyes  were 
downcast,  and  it  was  Maud  who  spoke,  but  some- 
what absently : 

"  So  thou  wilt  join  the  Parliament  men  ?"  she  said. 
"  'Tis  strange,  'tis  passing  strange,  how  thou  canst  do 
so.  Methought  that  England  was  a  loyal  nation,  yet 
one  by  one  our  bravest  fall  away.  Seest  thou  not, 
Philip,  'tis  war  and  bloodshed  thou  wouldst  bring 
upon  us,  and  ills  more  terrible  than  those  thou 
wouldst  avert." 

"  'Tis  no  woman's  task,  fair  cousin,  to  judge  what 
wise  men  are  divided  on — what  grave  and  learned 
ones  have  read  so  differently.  Thy  father  judgeth 
well.  He  loveth  his  country  dearly — he  seeth  her 
misery,  and  would  defend  her — and  so  I  also." 

'*  My   father   hath   been   long  in    reading  it,"  said 
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Maud,  "  and  would  to  Heaven  he  had  read  it  other- 
wise. For  thee,  Philip,  thou  hast  chosen  for  thyself — 
I  have  neither  right  nor  reason  to  gainsay  thee." 

*'  But  thou  wilt  pardon  me,  natheless,  my  fair  cousin, 
and  like  Monica  will  wish  me  well." 

"  Aye,  truly  to  thyself,  Philip,  for  thou  hast  ever 
been  a  good  kinsman  to  us.  I  shall  think  of  thee," 
she  added,  kindly,  "  both  in  bower,  and  field,  and 
banquet  hall,  for  in  all  of  them  we  have  met  together, 
but  I  cannot  bless  thy  cause!' 

"  Maud !  not  when  thine  own  father  is  engaged 
in  it  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  ? "  she  said,  piteously,  "  when  I  believe 
it  to  be  wrong.  I  will  pray  for  Jiini  daily  and  hourly, 
that  Heaven  may  shield  him.  For  his  cause  I  will  not 
= — nay,  I  dare  not,  pray.  Nay,  then,"  as  he  stood 
waiting,  "  I  will  crush  my  longings  and  my  yearnings, 
and  hide  them  deep  within  my  heart,  if  need  be,  for  I 
would  not  bring  a  sorrow  to  my  father,  nor  yet  a  dis- 
cord to  his  hearth.  But  I  cannot  promise  more  than 
this,  Philip.      I  can  never  strive  against  the  King." 

And  even  as  she  spoke  Lord  Eversleigh  returned  to 
them,  and  glancing  once  again,  half  curiously,  at  the 
disturbed  expression  of  his  daughters,  called  Philip 
to  attend  him  to  his  private  room,  to  study  some  des- 
patches which  had  just  arrived  from  London,  and 
which  contained  apparently  some  tidings  of  import- 
ance. 


CHAPTER  II. 

"  We  picked  him  up  at  sea  in  a  small  boat." 

Johanna  Baillie. 

"  A  worthy  gentleman 
Exceedingly  well-read  and  profited 
In  strange  concealments." 

Henry  IV. 

IN  a  long  gallery  or  reception-room  of  the   gov- 
ernor's house    at    Hull,    sat    the    governor,    Sir 
John  Hotham,  and  a  numerous  circle  of  guests. 

The  occasion  was  quasi-social,  quasi-political.  The 
civil  war  had  not  even  yet  broken  out ;  but  from 
day  to  day,  tidings  were  expected  of  some  open 
aggression  on  the  part  either  of  the  King  or  Par- 
liament which  might  at  once  kindle  the  land  into  a 
flame.  Charles'  attempt  to  possess  himself  of  the 
town  of  Hull,  a  short  while  before,  though  provo- 
cative of  a  wordy  war  between  himself  and  the  two 
Houses,  had  not  been  regarded  as  an  actual  act  of 
violence  ;  but  since  then,  though  no  further  hostility 
had  occurred,  the  outlook  had  become  more  threat- 
ening —  the  Parliamentary  party  more  actively 
aggressive.  The  latter  had  even  begun  to  issue 
proclamations  to  bring  in  contributions  of  arms  and 
money,  for  the  defence,  as  they  somewhat  ironically 
termed  it,  "of  the  King  and  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament," and  to  preserve  the  public  peace  against 
the  Sovereign  who  waged  war  against  it.  They  had 
also  called  out  the  militia  in  several  of  the  counties  ; 
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had  impeached  nine  peers  at  once  for  having  gone 
over  to  the  King,  and  fined  heavily  such  members  of 
the  Lower  House  as  they  conceived  even  to  have 
affection  towards  him.  Now,  growing  bolder  by 
degrees,  they  resolved  to  seize  upon  and  remove 
to  a  place  of  greater  security,  the  large  magazines  of 
powder  and  ammunition  until  now  stored  at  Hull, 
and  sent  some  of  their  chief  men  thither,  to  confer 
with  Hotham  on  that  subject,  as  well  as  on  the  better 
fortification  of  the  town. 

Amongst  those  who  gathered  round  the  governor 
on  this  occasion  were  his  son,  Captain  Hotham,  and 
his  young  wife — the  latter  a  daughter  of  Lord 
Fairfax — the  Governor  of  Scarborough,  Sir  Hugh 
Cholmeley,  absent  for  the  nonce  from  his  onerous 
duties  as  one  of  the  Committee  of  the  two  Houses  ; 
and  Lord  Eversleigh,  who,  on  his  way  to  join  Lord 
Fairfax,  had  tarried  to  leave  his  two  fair  daughters, 
for  a  brief  while  under  the  guardianship  of  their 
kinswoman.  Mistress  Hotham,  previous  to  conducting 
them  still  further  north.  They  had  been  there  al- 
ready a  few  days,  and  whilst  the  uncongenial  politics, 
the  conversation  that  teemed  with  disloyalty  and 
bitterness  towards  the  King,  and  the  plans  which 
were  hourly  discussed  before  them,  brought  a  sadness 
to  Maud's  heart,  a  grave  look  to  her  brow,  to  Monica 
this  first  insight  into  life  was  bewildering  and  most 
wonderful  ;  mingling  with  men  whose  names  she 
had  been  taught  to  reverence,  and  seeing  their  esteem 
and  admiration  for  the  father  whom  she  adored. 
She  lost  not  a  word  of  the  long  eager  discussions — 
the  arguments   flung  to  and  fro  between  partisans  of 
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varied  zeal  and  courage,  but  gathered  in  her  breast 
thoughts  of  patriotism  and  exultant  pride,  that 
savoured,  at  some  moments,  somewhat  too  deeply 
of  fanaticism.  Roland  Arundell,  with  his  simple 
loyalty  and  his  honest  devotion  to  his  cause,  seemed 
cold  and  heartless  in  comparison  with  these  fier}- 
zealots — these  burning  votaries  of  rebellion.  His 
image  and  the  troth  she  bore  him  grew  very  faint  in 
her  remembrance,  as  she  threw  herself  heart  and  soul 
into  the  storm-tossed  stream  of  politics,  that  even 
the  bravest  had  not  learnt  to  stem.  It  was  for  this 
purpose,  maybe,  that  Lord  Eversleigh  had  brought 
her  thither,  away  from  the  quiet  home  which  she 
had  scarcely  ever  left  before — to  mingle  in  these 
stormy  scenes :  in  these  halls  where  martial  men 
lingered  :  where  lawyers  wrangled  :  where  statesmen 
discussed :  where  the  cause  he  had  espoused  was 
placed  before  her,  gilded  with  specious  words — 
wrapped  round  with  pious  phrases — crowned  with 
many  an  argument,  in  which  but  i&^N  dissenting  tones 
were  heard  :  where  no  thought  of  her  young  lover 
would  rise  unbidden  to  her  mind  ;  where  no  echo  of 
her  betrothal  promise  could  reach  her  through  the 
din  of  voices :  where  proud  Garnstead  and  statel)' 
Wardour  were  blotted  out  by  the  sight  of  stone- 
ramparts — of  loop-holed  towers — of  frowning  battle- 
ments, with  grisly  cannon-balls  piled  in  heaps  along 
the  walls  :  where  the  name  of  Arundell  was  breathed 
but  with  dislike  or  hatred — the  name  of  Catholic 
detested  and  reviled  :  where  slanders  were  spoken  of 
the  faith  of  her  betrothed,  and  the  danger  to  the 
land  of  the  "Jesuited  Priests:"  where  motives  the  most 
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evil  were  imputed  to  those  men,  whom  Roland  had 
vowed,  it  was  said,  to  follow  even  to  death.  It  was 
little  wonder  that  a  girl  not  yet  eighteen,  should 
bend  beneath  an  ordeal  so  severe :  that  her  heart 
should  turn  more  and  more  from  Roland  to  her 
cause,  until  Maud,  with  bitter  sorrow,  saw  that  the 
end  was  nigh  at  hand.  She  had  hardly  perhaps 
hoped  otherwise — and  yet — how  strange  it  was  !  She, 
scarcely  older  than  Monica,  having  no  safeguard  of 
plighted  love  within  her  breast,  in  spite  of  all,  stood 
constant  in  her  loyalty  ;  and,  paling  with  dismay 
at  the  stern  plans  and  sterner  passions  of  those 
around,  still  prayed  hotly  in  her  heart  for  the  final 
triumph  of  the  King. 

The  evening  was  already  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
politics  being  for  a  while  exhausted,  the  theme  of 
conversation  changed  a  little,  and  other  subjects  of 
less  interest  were  discussed  :  amongst  others  the 
rumoured  arrival  of  a  ship  from  Holland,  supposed 
to  be  bringing  assistance  to  the  King.  The  Par- 
liamentary fleet  had  on  that  very  morning  sailed  in 
search  of  it,  since  which  time  nothing  further  had 
transpired  ;  and  now,  even  as  they  spoke  together  of 
the  prospects  of  success  or  failure,  the  captain  of  one 
of  the  chief  sloops  of  war  was  suddenly  announced. 

Sir  John  Hotham  advanced  with  some  eagerness 
to  meet  and  question  his  visitor,  who,  on  his  part  was 
in  no  degree  restrained  or  reticent :  but  imparted 
freely  the  details  of  the  adventure  to  all  who  cared 
to  listen  to  his  story.  Nor  did  he  cither  want  an 
audience.  At  the  first  news  of  his  presence  amongst 
them,  the  coteries  were  broken  up  ;  groups  dispersed, 
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and  one  and  all  gathered  around  him.  But  whether 
to  mystify  them  or  to  hold  their  interest  for  a  longer 
period,  he  preferred  to  tell  his  story  in  his  own 
fashion  from  the  very  beginning. 

"  Twice  three  days,"  he  said,  "  this  fleet  hath  been 
cruising  off  the  coast,  on  the  look-out  for  stray  ships 
from  Holland  ;  and  early  this  morning,  one  was 
sighted,  making  steadily  for  shore.  It  was  over  late 
when  we  perceived  her,  and  the  wind  was  well  in 
favour  of  her  ;  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  she  had 
nigh  escaped  us,  when  she  seemed  to  sight  a  small 
fly-boat  that  was  making  gallantly  towards  her. 
Some  signal,  I  trow,  must  have  been  exchanged 
between  them,  for  all  at  once  she  tacked  about,  and 
her  sails  were  somewhat  slacked,  and  a  boat  lowered, 
and  a  vast  business  and  discussion  with  the  fly-boat 
ensued  ;  after  which  some  men  were  taken  off  by 
her,  and  she  made  forthwith  desperately  for  land,  we 
following  close  upon  her  heels." 

"But  you  reached  her,  I  trow?"  said  Sir  John 
Hotham,  eagerly. 

"We  did  not,  for  seeing  our  approach,  she  put  up 
all  sail  possible,  and  ran  into  the  river  of  Humber,  in 
so  narrow  a  creek  that  no  ship  of  ours  might  venture 
it.  The  fly-boat  made  haste  to  follow,  but  our  long 
boats  were  too  quick,  and  thus  we  boarded  and  made 
capture  of  her." 

"  A  rare  capture  !  since  ye  lost  the  ship,"  said  Sir 
John,  ungraciously.  "  I  wist  there  was  not  much 
worth  the  taking  in  her." 

"  We  did  not  hold  it  so,"  replied  the  captain,  curtly. 
"  We  hold  the  taking  of  the  barque  good  service,  even 
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though  two  prisoners  only  were  ours  besides  the  crew. 
We  may  still  learn  somewhat  from  them." 

"  But  wherefore  prisoners  ?  "  said  Lady  Hotham, 
"  seeing  that  there  is  no  w^ar  at  present,  and  we  trust 
in  Heaven  there  will  be  none." 

"  There  must  be  war,  fair  madam,"  said  the  captain, 
"  and  that  speedily.  And  men  there  are,  moreover, 
and  to  spare,  whom,  having  wrought  evil  to  the 
Parliament,  or  given  ill  counsel  to  the  King,  it  were 
w^ell  worth  a  man's  while  to  capture.  And  others 
there  are  sent  with  messages  abroad  to  hasten  aid  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  of  which,  I  trow,  this  very  ship 
was  guilty." 

"  And  the  prisoners,  what  of  them  ?  And  w^hat 
conduct  did  you  hold  to  them  ?  "  said  Sir  John. 

"There  was  one  who  gave  not  his  name,  but  seemed 
a  person  of  consideration.  I  have  lodged  him  in  a 
house  hard  by  (at  his  request),  being  somewhat  late  ; 
there  he  can  be  held  safely  until  to-morrow,  when,  by 
your  leave,  I  will  present  him  to  you.  The  other  was 
a  Frenchman,  and  thus  of  less  importance,  a-nd  being 
moreover  in  feeble  health,  he  lay  mostly  in  the  hold 
of  the  barque,  and  held  no  communication  either  with 
ourselves  or  w^ith  his  fellow-passenger,  who,  indeed, 
could  tell  me  naught  concerning  him.  They  had 
shipped  together,  that  was  all,  and  he  had  seemed  too 
ill  to  brook  much  conversation." 

"And  of  what  rank  would  }'Ou  imagine  him?"  said 
Captain  Hotham,  presently. 

"  Of  quality,  by  his  face  and  bearing,  which  seemed 
not  of  the  common.  But  his  vesture,  of  foreign 
fashion,  was  plain  and  somewhat  poor,    and   had,   in 
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truth,  seen  much  usage.  A  soldier  of  fortune,  I 
would  venture,  though  with  good  blood  in  his  veins." 

"  He  also  must  be  brought  before  me,"  said  the 
governor. 

"  In  truth,  sir,  I  conceive  him  beneath  notice,"  said 
the  captain,  "  but  at  your  word  he  is  forthcoming. 
He  asked  for  some  one  who  could  speak  his  language, 
which  we  granted  him  ;  and  being  landed,  he  still 
seemed  so  weak  and  prostrate,  that  it  was  but  human 
to  allow  him  leisure  for  repose.  He  was  sent  thus  to 
a  place  apart,  with  a  strong  guard  over  him,  as 
befitted." 

"  So  long  as  he  be  in  strict  ward,  the  rest  matters 
but  little,"  replied  Sir  John.  "  A  foreigner  can  be  of 
little  worth  to  us." 

"  Then  wherefore  not  release  him,"  questioned 
Maud  Wyndham,  pitifully  of  her  hostess.  "  A 
foreigner,  and  ill  in  health,  captivity  is  doubly  hard 
on  him." 

"  When  foreigners  consort  w^ith  traitors,  fair 
mistress,  they  must  share  a  traitor's  treatment," 
said  Sir  John,  overhearing;  "nor  lieth  it  with  me  to 
release  him  on  the  spot,  or  until  I  hear  a  little  more 
concerning  him.  There  are  foreigners  that  hang 
about  the  Queen,  that  some  of  us  would  fain  get 
hold  of  He  may  have  been  a  traveller,  merely,  or 
he  may  have  been  about  the  King's  business,  and  this 
much,  at  least,  it  behoveth  us  to  know." 

And  thereupon  he  put  the  subject  from  him  as  one 
unsuited  to  the  company,  and  turned  the  conversation 
into  another  channel. 

Presently    Lord    Eversleigh,    courteously  excusing 
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himself  to  the  governor,  quitted  the  circle,  and 
together  with  Captain  Hotham,  went  into  the  town  to 
complete  the  arrangements  for  the  morrow's  journey, 
and  to  seek  interviews  with  such  men  of  influence  as 
he  had  not  yet  chanced  to  meet. 

They  had  but  shortly  left  the  house,  when  an  aide- 
de-camp  entered  the  gallery,  and  drawin'g  the 
governor  aside  a  little,  addressed  him  in  low  tones, 
as  though  intended  for  his  ear  alone. 

Sir  John,  however,  looked  surprised,  even  troubled, 
and  did  not  at  once  reply.  He  glanced  uneasily 
round  the  circle,  hesitated,  frowned,  and  then,  after  a 
few  hurried  words  had  elicited  further  explanation, 
turned  nervously  to  his  guests. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  Mr.  Swinton  hath  come 
hither  with  a  message  that  somewhat  takes  me  by 
surprise.  This  same  Frenchman  who  was  captured 
in  the  fly-boat  hath  communicated  to  his  warder  his 
wish  to  come  unto  me  privily.  I  desire  myself  no 
secrecy,  and  I  augur  that  what  he  saith  to  us  will  be 
of  equal  interest  to  all.  I  shall,  therefore,  with  your 
permit,  gentlemen,  see  him  here  before  you,  and  judge 
in  concert  with  you  whether  to  detain  or  let  him   go." 

He  looked  round  as  he  finished  upon  the  circle,  but 
for  a  moment  all  were  silent  :  the  words  indeed  were 
a  surprise  to  them.  It  was  well  within  the  governor's 
authority  to  judge  and  act  for  himself  in  such  concerns  ; 
but  Sir  John  Hotham,  conscious  of  man}-  jealousies, 
and  suspecting  spies  upon  his  actions,  did  not  dare  to 
risk  a  private  interview,  which  might  hereafter  draw 
suspicion  upon  himself  Sir  Hugh  Cholmeley,  himself 
the  governor  of  an  important  town,  and  conversant  with 
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the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  post,  said  bluntly, 
"  that  it  seemed  to  him  there  could  be  no  cause  of 
hesitation  in  interviewing  the  prisoner,  where  and 
howsoever  he  would  ;  but  it  might  be  as  a  foreigner, 
and  somewhat  ailing,  less  trying  to  appear  before  the 
governor  alone  ;  and  he  might  not  impossibly  have 
somewhat  to  communicate  of  his  own  concerns,  that 
he  would  not  care  to  spread  broadcast  before  all  of 
them." 

"  In  sooth,  Sir  Hugh,  a  Frenchman  hath  scant  shy- 
ness," said  the  governor ;  "  and  hath  he  that,  which  he 
would  blush  to  speak  in  public,  he  may  say  it  in  mine 
ear,  so  that  he  makes  few  words  about  it." 

And  forthwith  turning  to  his  aide-de-camp,  he  bade 
him  bring  the  prisoner  before  him  ;  then  addressing 
Lady  Hotham,  he  said  with  some  decision  : 

"  I  pray  you,  deem  me  not  discourteous,  nor  yet 
unkindly,  do  I  pray  you,  ladies,  to  retire  from  us 
during  the  interview." 

"  Indeed,  husband  !"  said  Lady  Hotham,  ''  we  shall 
deem  thee  highly  so,  an  thou  dost  insist  on  our  with- 
drawal. After  all  that  we  have  learnt  about  this 
prisoner,  we  are  profoundly  interested  In  his  well-being 
and  swift  release." 

"  Thou  may'st  be  witness  of  far  otherwise,"  said  her 
husband,  somewhat  sternly.  "  But  take  thy  will, 
madam."  .  Then  to  his  aide-de-camp :  "  'Tis  a  gentle- 
man, you  say  ?  " 

"  Of  a  singularly  courteous  bearing,  so  men  tell  me. 
And  not  unfit  for  highest  circles,"  said  the  aide-de- 
camp. 

"  'Tis  well  ; — we  will  receive  him  here." 
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The  aide-de-camp  bowed  and  retired,  and  conversa- 
tion was  again  resumed.  There  was,  however,  a  general 
feeling  of  excited  expectation,  a  waiting  and  a  looking 
forward,  which  made  the  theme  languish,  and  patience 
wax  thin  :  for  it  was  a  considerable  distance  to  the 
place  where  the  prisoner  was  confined,  and  a  good 
half-hour  had  elapsed  before  he  came.  The  captain 
of  the  sloop  had  already  taken  his  departure,  and 
several  others  of  the  guests  had  also  retired,  called 
away  reluctantly  by  business  or  by  duty  ;  but  there 
was  still  a  sufficiently  numerous  and  distinguished 
circle,  including  nearly  all  the  officers  of  the  garrison, 
and  many  of  the  chief  men  of  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood. Every  eye  was  turned  curiously  on  the 
prisoner,  as  strictly  guarded,  and  preceded  by  the 
aide-de-camp,  he  entered  the  long  gallery,  and  pausing 
upon  the  threshold,  seemed  surprised,  and  it  might 
be  disconcerted,  at  the  brilliant  assembly  to  which  he 
was  so  unexpectedly  admitted.  Whether,  however, 
his  slight  emotion  arose  from  disappointment  at  being 
refused  a  private  interview,  or  from  a  consciousness 
that  his  apparel  was  hardly  suited  to  the  occasion,  the 
keenest  had  not  time  to  discover,  ere  its  traces  had 
disappeared,  and  he  followed  his  conductor  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  room,  where  Sir  John  Hotham  stood  await- 
ing him. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  w^ere  fully  realised  in  the  prisoner's  ap- 
pearance, for  not  only  was  he  to  all  minds  a  singularly 
handsome  man,  but  there  was  a  grace,  a  quiet  dignity 
in  his  manner,  that  was  rendered  almost  pathetic  by 
the  languor  of  his  movements,  the  slow  and  some- 
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what  weary  step,  and  the  interest  attached  to  him  by 
his  position.  His  very  dress,  somewhat  worn,  and 
much  disordered  by  travel,  seemed  to  add  a  certain 
picturesqueness  to  his  appearance,  whilst  the  foreign 
cut  of  his  garments,  and  the  long,  curling  black  hair, 
worn  rather  differently  from  those  around  him,  made 
him  a  striking  and  not  easily  to  be  forgotten  figure. 

He  bowed  proudly  to  Sir  John  Hotham,  and  with 
distant  courtesy  to  the  ladies  (whom  curiosity  or 
kindly  feeling  had  detained  near  their  host),  his  glance 
resting  momentarily  but  fixedly  upon  Maud.  Then, 
recalling  himself  suddenly  but  imperceptibly  to  his 
present  position,  he  stood  waiting  the  commands  of 
the  governor  in  silence,  but  with  a  certain  dignity. 

Sir  John  Hotham,  on  his  part,  received  him  with 
more  courtesy  and  consideration  than  was  ordinarily 
his  custom,  and  after  a  few  words  of  greeting,  prayed 
him  to  be  seated,  acknowledging  in  so  doing  a  kind  of 
fascination  that  came  ov^er  him,  at  the  first  seeing  of 
one  evidently  as  chivalrous  as  unfortunate.  Making 
known  to  him  in  general  terms  the  officers  who  stood 
around  him,  he  expressed  his  sympathy  with  the  hard 
fate  that  had  befallen  him,  which  to  one  in  his  in- 
disposition of  health  must  be  more  than  necessarily 
unfortunate,  and  requested  him  to  give  so  frank  and 
so  honest  an  account  of  his  purpose  in  England,  that 
he,  Sir  John  Hotham,  might  see  his  way  to  deal  more 
courteously  regarding  him. 

"  My  position,"  he  said,  "as  the  Governor  of  Hull 
in  the  name  both  of  the  King  and  Parliament,  necessi- 
tates, on  my  part,  the  greatest  watchfulness  of  all  who 
are  in  the  least  degree  held  suspicious ;  and  though  as 
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a  foreigner  you  arc  less  liable  to  our  laws,  yet  }'our 
intercourse  with  a  Dutch  vessel,  and  the  singular 
circumstances  of  your  capture,  have  obliged  us  to 
proceed  against  you,  until  your  own  words  at  least 
shall  show  you  guiltless." 

The  prisoner  replied  calmly,  but  in  picturesquely 
broken  English,  "  that  it  was  his  hard  fate  to  have  no 
proofs  that  he  could  give  them  :  that  he  complained 
not  of  their  treatment  of  him,  judging  it  under  the 
circumstances  not  unnatural,  and  seeing,  moreover, 
that  there  was  so  much  wickedness  abroad  ;  but  he 
had  believed  that  in  an  interview  he  could  have  shown 
Sir  John  some  reason  that  he  might  be  presently  set 
at  liberty,  and  obtain  leave  to  cross  the  seas,  the  which, 
if  they  would  grant  it  to  him,  might  be  as  sure  a  way 
of  riddance  of  him  as  any  they  could  otherwise  devise ;" 
and  then,  with  some  hesitation,  and  excusing  his  bad 
English,  he  begged  them  that  he  might  converse  with 
them  in  French,  so  that  he  might  both  speak  more 
fluently,  and  they  themselves  might  follow  him  more 
readily. 

To  this  Sir  John  and  those  about  him  agreed 
willingly  ;  and  the  stranger  entered  at  once  into  a 
long  and  ably-turned  discourse,  pausing  betimes  half 
wearily,  and  passing  his  hand  across  his  brow,  as 
though  striving  to  remember  what  perchance  through 
illness  had  escaped  him,  and  at  times  wakening  into 
a  natural  and  impulsive  vivacity,  that  accorded  well 
with  his  foreign  ways  and  speech. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  change  from 
English  to  French  was  as  conducive  to  the  compre- 
hension of  those  around    him    as    the    prisoner   had 
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assumed  it  would  be.  Most  of  those  present  had  a 
smattering  of  the  language,  and  some  few  spoke  it 
well ;  but  it  was  difficult  to  follow  always  the  windings 
of  the  fluent  phrases,  sprinkled  broadcast  with  meta- 
phors and  idioms  of  the  most  intricate  description,  and 
poured  forth  at  times,  as  he  became  more  animated, 
with  an  almost  bewildering  rapidity  of  diction.  He 
himself  seemed  to  perceive  this,  for  checking  himself 
on  a  sudden,  he  would  gracefully  excuse  his  passion, 
and  revert  to  a  slow  and  languid  manner,  as  though 
the  previous  burst  of  eloquence  had  exhausted  him. 

They  understood  from  him,  however,  that  he  was  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  who  had  been  in  many  lands 
besides  his  own,  and  was  anxious  to  find  fame  and 
service  anywhere  ;  that  hearing  of  the  misfortunes  of 
the  King,  and  believing  he  would  have  need  of  men 
(for  abroad  men  thought  that  there  would  soon  be 
battle),  he  came  over  to  seek  employment,  either  in 
the  heading  of  a  troop,  or  in  any  other  fashion — in 
the  which  he  said  he  was  not  without  recom- 
mendation ;  though,  saving  in  his  own  country  and 
Flanders,  he  had  seen  but  little  service.  Being 
questioned  by  Philip  Fairfax  as  to  whether  he  would 
have  joined  the  Parliament  as  readily,  he  answered 
frankly  enough  that  the  thought  had  not  struck  him, 
but  that,  as  he  conceived,  no  soldier  of  fortune  would 
care  much  for  the  colour  of  his  banner,  so  that  there 
were  show  of  right  and  justice  in  it.  He  had  wished 
to  give  his  services  to  a  queen  of  his  own  nation,  but 
had  been  treated  somewhat  shabbily,  and  had  met 
with  many  disappointments.  He  found  he  was  not 
wanted  at  the  Court,  though  he  could  well  have  served 
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them  an  they  would  ;  and,  weary  of  so  much  dis- 
simulation and  bad  faith,  and  all  the  falsities  of 
courtiers,  and  being,  moreover,  as  they  could  perceive, 
not  entirely  in  his  usual  health,  he  had  endeavoured 
to  cross  the  seas  again,  when  his  evil  fortune  came 
upon  him. 

Here  he  paused,  and  leaning  back  in  his  chair  a 
little,  seemed  at  once  so  downcast  and  so  weary,  that 
Sir  John  Hotham  seemed  loth  to  question  further,  and 
more  than  one  of  the  ladies  looked  pityingly  towards 
him,  their  pity  increasing  steadily,  as  the  fascination 
of  his  appearance,  and  it  may  be  also  of  his  eloquence, 
gained  ground. 

Even  Monica,  though  angry  with  him  for  having 
espoused  the  Royal  cause,  was  a  little  interested  in  his 
misfortunes,  whilst  Maud  became  each  moment  more 
concerned  for  him,  the  rather  that  his  face  somehow 
appealed  to  her,  as  not  entirely  unfamiliar.  Where 
she  had  seen  him  she  knew  not,  but  more  than  once, 
as  she  glanced  shyly  towards  him,  the  expression  of 
his  face,  or  an  occasional  tone  of  voice  came  back 
with  startling  vividness,  as  recalling  something  she 
had  seen  and  heard  before.  Fearing,  however,  to 
excite  remark,  and  scolding  herself  for  chimeric 
fancies,  she  drew  away  her  glance  from  him,  and 
resumed  a  grave  and  somewhat  thoughtful  attitude, 
though  little  that  passed  around  escaped  her. 

Some  gentlemen  present  who  had  come  recently 
from  France,  took  up  the  conversation,  and  asked 
many  questions  of  the  feeling  there  concerning 
England,  the  interest  that  the  Court  and  Cardinal 
Mazarin  took   in  the  affair,  and  the  chances  whether 
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or  not  the  King  would  obtain  substantial  aid.  It  was 
well  known  that  France  until  recently  had  been  against 
Charles'  policy,  more  ready  to  side  with  the  Parlia- 
ment than  with  the  Crown  ;  that  Mazarin  had  not  yet 
forgiven  La  Rochelle,  and  that  it  was  to  Holland  and 
not  to  France,  that  the  Queen  had  gone  for  succour. 
But  it  was  possible  that  the  King's  extremity  had 
changed  their  sentiments,  and  that  passive  if  not 
active  friendliness  might  be  looked  for.  To  all  these 
questions  the  prisoner  answered  with  much  fluency, 
without  demur  or  hesitation,  seeming  very  well 
informed  on  every  subject,  and  revealing  to  them 
information  which  now  surprised,  now  disappointed 
them,  as  being  other  than  they  had  hoped  or  expected. 
He  spoke  freely  also  of  the  late  campaign  in  France  and 
Flanders,  the  officers  on  both  sides  being  apparently 
well  known  to  him,  as  well  as  the  towns  and  cities 
made  famous  by  siege  and  battle. 

At  last  his  theme  being  at  an  end,  and,  as  it  seemed, 
their  questions  also,  the  prisoner  turned  impulsively 
to  Sir  John,  and  addressed  him  in  a  lower  voice  :  "  I 
besought  of  you,  sir,  a  private  audience  ;  you  have 
received  me  in  a  crowd  ;  yet  would  you  e'en  now 
admit  me  to  privacy,  I  could  discover  much  to  you, 
which  you  would  not  repent  of  having  known." 

Sir  John  Hotham  hesitated  ;  then  he  said,  aloud, 
and  somewhat  curtly  :  "  I  love  not  private  interviews. 
There  is  ever  mischief  cometh  of  them.  Would 
you  have  parlance  with  me,  it  must  be  Jierer 

And  so  rising  (and  inviting  with  a  gesture,  the 
prisoner  to  do  likewise)  he  paced  up  and  down  a  little 
with  him,  conversing  with  him   on  the  same  theme 
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as  before,  and  presently  stayed  his  steps  at  the  further 
end  of  the  gallery,  which  was  a  little  darker,  or  at 
least,  less  well  lighted  than  the  rest,  and  a  good  space 
distant  from  the  guests.  Here  they  stood  a  moment, 
facing  each  other  in  some  suspense,  when  Hotham 
told  his  prisoner  that  he  might  say  what  he  thought  fit 

The  stranger  remained  an  instant  silent ;  then 
seeing  that  he  could  obtain  no  further  privacy,  and 
that  the  space  allowed  him  would  be  brief,  frankly, 
but  with  a  perfect  English  accent,  asked  the  governor 
if  he  knew  him  ? 

Sir  John  Hotham,  with  some  trouble  in  his  features, 
replied  hurriedly  that  he  did  not. 

"  I  presumed  so,"  replied  the  prisoner,  "  and  I 
believe  also  that,  as  a  stranger,  my  escape  might  still 
be  easy  ;  but  I  prefer  rather  to  owe  my  life  to  your 
generosity,  than  to  any  good  fortune  of  mine  own.  I 
have  ever  held  you  a  man  of  honour,  Sir  John 
Hotham,  though  our  politics  have  of  late  been  adverse, 
and  you  well  know,  that,  whatsoever  the  errors  I  have 
committed,  I  have  yet  been  proceeded  against  with 
more  of  animosity  than  is  just.  I  am  well  assured 
that  you  would  not  in  cold  blood  deliver  me  up,  a 
sacrifice  to  my  enemies,  who  would,  certes,  destroy 
me  without  fail  ;  and  so  in  full  assurance  of  your 
honour,  I   avow  my  name  to  you — /  <?;;/  Lord  Digby  I 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  impossible  to  describe  the 
mingled  feelings  of  the  governor,  as  he  listened  to  this 
startling  declaration,  and  recognised  in  his  prisoner, 
not  only  the  man  whom,  of  all  others,  the  Parliament 
would  be  most  glad  to  capture,  but,  what  appealed  to 
him   more   nearly,  his  own   most  special  foe.     There 
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was,  probably,  no  man  on  earth  whom  Sir  John 
Hotham  had  hated  more  bitterly,  and  Lord  Digby 
knew  this  well,  and  yet,  so  romantic  and  so  chivalrous 
was  his  character,  he  hesitated  not  to  trust  to  the 
same  feelings  in  another — in  one  even  whom  Fame 
had  stigmatised  as  cold,  selfish,  and  unfeeling.  But 
it  may  be  this  very  reliance  on  the  governor's  gen- 
erosity touched  whatever  there  was  of  kindliness  in 
his  rugged  and  worldly  nature.  He  could  not  help 
being  fascinated  by  a  confidence  so  unusual,  and  was 
ashamed,  perhaps,  to  prove  himself  less  honourable 
than  his  enemy  had  believed  him.  For  a  moment  he 
said  nothing,  but  grew  visibly  pale  and  troubled  ;  his 
mien  became  disordered ;  his  frame  trembled  with  sup- 
pressed emotion  ;  with  uneasiness  for  himself,  as  to  the 
part  expected  of  him — and  the  risk  which  might  accrue 
from  it  ;  with  many  a  doubt  and  struggle  as  to  the 
manner  of  his  replying,  and  his  answer  to  so  per- 
plexing a  demand  ;  and  looking  upon  Lord  Digby,  he 
wondered  how  he  could  ever  have  mistaken  him,  and 
began  to  fear  lest  others  might  see  him  also,  and 
recognise  him  of  a  sudden  ;  that  the  power  to  save 
him  might  be  reft  him,  and  his  blood  be  on  his 
hands. 

"  In  Heaven's  name,"  he  said,  in  an  altered  voice 
at  last,  as  Digby  patiently  awaited  his  reply,  with  a 
brave  open  brow,  but  with  some  natural  anxiety  in 
his  heart — "in  Heaven's  name,  let  us  not  parley 
longer.  You  are  a  lost  man  if  discovered,  and  not  I, 
nor  Essex  himself  could  save  you."  Then  he  paused, 
again,  as  one  in  deep  perplexity,  and  again  resumed : 
"  I  will  not,  however,  that  you  find  me  other  than  you 
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believed  of  me,  nor  that  you  have  reason  to  repent 
your  confidence.  I  am  sorely  taken  by  surprise  at 
present,  but  would  see  more  of  you,  and  will  presently 
let  you  know  the  best  that  I  can  do  for  you.  Mean- 
while, you  must  return  to  whence  you  came,  and  in 
like  manner — and  neither  must  you  bear  me  re- 
sentment of  this  ill-usage,  since  to  deal  with  you  in 
softer  fashion  were  but  to  draw  down  suspicion  upon 
the  two  of  us." 

Then,  raising  his  voice,  he  called  his  aide-de-camp, 
and  with  troubled  yet  stern  countenance,  bade  him 
hastily  summon  hither  the  guards,  and  bear  back  this 
Frenchman  into  strict  custody,  for  that  he  was  fain 
later  to  have  further  speech  of  him,  and  would  not, 
for  any  money,  that  he  should  escape.  Then  after 
a  moment's  thought,  he  ordered  further  that  he 
should  be  conducted  in  the  first  place  to  a  house  in 
the  town  which  he  named,  of  which  the  owner  spoke 
a  little  French,  and  being  a  sure  man,  would  hold 
him  in  safe-keeping  until  he  had  need  of  him.  And 
so  with  a  constrained  and  preoccupied  manner,  far 
removed  from  his  previous  pleasantness,  he  bent  his 
head  to  his  prisoner  in  token  of  dismissal,  and  turned 
abruptly  away  from  him  to  rejoin  his  guests.  Digby 
thereupon,  with  his  usual  facility  of  adaptation  to 
the  circumstances,  real  or  apparent,  of  any  situation, 
stood  for  a  moment  as  one  dumb-foundered,  at  his 
captor's  sudden  change  of  temper  towards  him  , 
and  then,  as  suddenly  recollecting  himself,  bowed 
haughtily,  and  with  an  air  of  natural  resentment  to 
the  assembled  circle,  followed  his  guide  from  the 
apartment. 
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As  he  passed  the  httle  group  of  ladies,  Maud 
Wyndham,  who  stood  nearest  to  him,  with  ready 
courtesy  made  room  for  him  to  pass.  As  she  did  so, 
her  glove  fell  from  her  hand  at  the  prisoner's  feet. 

Lord  Digby  bent  and  restored  it  to  her,  with  a 
gesture  of  the  courtliest  deference,  a  smile  lighting  up 
his  face  for  a  moment,  as  he  met  her  faltering  words 
of  thanks.  Then  the  smile  faded,  giving  way  to  a 
thoughtful,  almost  melancholy  expression,  as  he  passed 
out  of  the  gaily-lighted  gallery  into  the  low  dark 
corridors  beyond.  But  Maud  Wyndham  stood  pale 
and  silent  in  the  place  where  he  had  left  her,  with  a 
strange  sense  of  pain  and  pity  awakened  in  her  heart. 
She  knew  now  that  it  was  Lord  Digby — that  Digby  of 
whom  she  had  heard  so  much,  and  known  so  little,  but 
whose  visit  in  his  gay  boyhood  had  never  been  entirely 
effaced  from  her  remembrance,  and  who  now,  lost 
perhaps  in  his  master's  service,  stood  in  dire  and 
deadly  peril  of  his  life. 

Just  then  the  governor  joined  the  circle,  and  meet- 
ing his  glance,  she  read  with  terror  that  the  secret 
was  not  hers  alone.  Very  conscious  to  himself  of  the 
disorder  in  his  countenance,  and  the  trouble  in  his 
voice,  Sir  John  Hotham  turned  frankly  to  his  guests 
and  endeavoured  to  explain  the  reason  of  his  emotion. 

"The  prisoner,"  he  said,  "was  a  Frenchman,  as 
they  knew.  He  had  given  him  unexpected  informa- 
tion respecting  the  designs  and  intentions  of  the 
Queen,  such  as  much  concerned  the  Parliament  to 
know,  always  supposing  they  could  tack  their  faith  on 
to  such  shadows.  He  had  committed  him  to  strict 
ward — since  it  was  not  well  he  should  find  things  go 
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too  smoothly — and  doubted  not  to  glean  from  him, 
upon  more  politic  questioning,  still  further  secrets 
of  importance.  He  would  send  a  despatch  at  once  to 
Westminster,  and  so  prayed  of  them  that  they  would 
excuse  him  his  further  company,  seeing  that  duty, 
not  pleasure,  was  the  cause  of  his  desertion  ; "  and 
so  left  them. 

The  guests  tarried  a  brief  while  longer  to  exchange 
opinions  and  prognostications  upon  the  events  of  the 
evening,  and  its  probable  consequences  ;  many  being 
still  eloquent  on  the  foreign  grace  and  courteous  bear- 
ing of  the  stranger,  whilst  others  expended  themselves 
in  disloyal  comments  on  the  Queen's  absence,  and  her 
strongly  suspected  intrigues  abroad.  One  by  one  they 
dropped  gradually  from  the  circle,  and  at  a  still  reason- 
able hour  of  the  evening  the  whole  party  had  retired 
to  rest,  and  only  Sir  John  Hotham  sat  brooding  in 
his  chamber — brooding  over  the  new  and  tangled 
weft  which  had  been  given  him  to  unravel. 


CHAPTER     III. 

He's  reason's  renegado  ;    one  with  whom, 

The  word  "  consider  "  is  too  troublesome  ; 

Who  doth  obey  his  passion  and  affection, 

Whose  cogitation  is  the  child  of  action.  ^ 

With  all  his  undertakings  he  goes  on 

At  the  same  moment  they  are  thought  upon. 

Lines   on  Lord  Dighy,    1640. 

WE  must  follow  Lord  Digby,  as,  accompanied 
by  his  guard,  he  retraced  his  steps  slowly, 
and  as  one  overcome  with  fatigue,  through  the  dimly- 
lighted  streets  to  the  house  designated  by  the 
governor.  The  owner  received  his  guest  with  rough 
civility,  with  little  appearance  of  surprise  or  of 
concern,  and  listened  in  silence  to  the  somewhat  curt 
mandate  of  the  guard  "  to  see  that  his  prisoner  escaped 
not,  or  himself  would  have  to  look  to  it  ;  but  let  him 
have  all  that  was  fitting,  until  the  governor  had 
spoken  with  him."  He  then  led  the  way  to  a  small 
low  room,  dark,  and  meanly  furnished,  but  withal  not 
entirely  comfortless,  and,  as  Lord  Digby  still  feigned 
indisposition,  he  presently  left  him  to  himself  (after 
placing  before  him  such  refreshments  as  he  had  asked 
for),  and  allowed  him  to  seek  such  repose  as  his  pre- 
carious position  might  allow. 

Lord  Digby  had  scarcely  spoken  as  he  traversed 
the  town  ;  to  his  host  he  had  hazarded  but  a  few 
remarks,  of  which  the  object  was  mainly  to  read  his 
mind  towards  him.  The  man,  however,  was  by 
nature  surly  and  reserved,  and  though  he  pitied  the 
prisoner   in    his   heart,  he  neither  dared    to   unbend 
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towards  him,  nor  was  he  sufficiently  conversant  with 
his  supposed  language  for  a  parley,  in  any  case,  to  have 
been  otherwise  than  brief.  Lord  Digby  watched  him 
in  silence,  as  he  moved  about  the  room,  and  brought 
in  the  frugal  meal  ;  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  almost 
of  relief  that  he  heard  the  door  close  finally  upon 
him,  though  the  colour  rushed  suddenly  to  his  cheek, 
as  the  clash  of  bolt  and  bar  reminded  him  that  he 
was  a  prisoner. 

Scarcely  touching  the  refreshments  provided  for 
him,  he  threw  himself  upon  the  bed  and  gave  himself 
up  to  long  and  painful  thought. 

The  words  of  the  governor  had  been  too  vague 
and  shadowy  to  afford  any  real  ground  of  hope, 
and  sanguine  as  was  Lord  Digby's  temperament, 
there  were  moments  when  he  felt  his  doom  was 
certain,  and  half  repented  the  rashness  of  his  avowal. 
It  had  been  the  outcome  -not  only  of  his  romantic 
nature,  but  of  a  keen  sense  of  the  desperateness  of 
his  position ;  of  the  sure  fate  that  must  follow  upon 
his  recognition  by  those  around  him  ;  and,  whilst 
aware  that  Sir  John  Hotham  was  the  most  bitter  of 
his  foes,  he  had  preferred  to  trust  his  life  to  the 
honour  of  a  gentleman,  rather  than  to  run  the  chance 
of  a  discovery  by  men  of  less  chivalrous  education. 

Confident  that  no  enemy  had  sued  in  vain  for  his 
protection,  he  had  told  himself  that  he  was  safe 
in  thus  appealing  to  another  ;  but  now  that  time  had 
brought  reflection  with  it,  other  bearings  of  the  case 
became  apparent,  and  the  risk  became  appalling  in  its 
many-sidedness — the  toils  in  which  he  found  himself 
ever  darker  and  deeper  still.     The  seamen  who  had 
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been  taken  with  him,  might  well  have  known  his 
name,  might  even  now  have  spoken  of  him,  if  only  to 
lament  his  fate  ;  and,  perfect  though  his  disguise,  the 
least  suspicion  might  undo  him.  Sir  John  Hotham 
might  even  yet  desert  him,  through  sheer  necessity  of 
safety  and  salvation  for  himself;  and  though  he  did 
not  think  he  would  betray  his  identity,  he  might 
be  forced  by  circumstances  to  send  him  up  to  London, 
whence  Digby  knew  he  could  never  escape.  It  was  not 
a  pleasant  thought,  even  for  one  so  brave  as  Lord 
Digby,  as  he  tossed  restlessly  on  his  couch,  and  now 
bent  himself  to  consider  the  probable  fate  that 
awaited  him, — now  condescended  to  new  hopes,  and 
now  turned  over  in  his  mind  the  adventures  through 
which  he  had  already  triumphantly  passed,  and  fumed 
inwardly  at  the  ill  fortune  that  had  overtaken  him  in 
the  end. 

As  Lord  Digby  is  a  person  in  whom  we  would 
interest  our  readers,  it  seems  to  us  a  fitting  place  to 
say  something  in  his  regard. 

The  warm  supporter  of  the  King,  whom  he  had 
once  opposed  with  bitterness  ;  the  centre  of  a  brilliant 
group  of  cavaliers,  by  whom  he  was  in  turn  adored 
and  hated  ;  rash,  reckless,  and  sanguine  on  the  brink 
of  a  nation's  downfall,  there  were  few  men  more 
formed  to  captivate  at  first  sight  the  hearts  of  all  who 
approached  him  than  George  Digby,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Bristol,  whose  whole  life  was  a  paradox,  whose 
whole  history  a  romance.  He  was  at  this  time  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  in  feature  singularly  handsome, 
in  manners  graceful  and  refined  ;  but  whilst  his 
brilliant  scholarship,  his  eloquence,  and  his  learning 
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had  already  made  him  the  envy  of  his  contemporaries, 
the  rashness  of  his  exploits,  the  startling  inconsistency 
of  his  conduct,  had  perhaps  rendered  him  more 
famous  still.  Courting  danger,  as  a  bridegroom  his 
bride,  he  rushed  unthinkingly  into  every  peril — ex- 
perience, though  often  painful,  forgotten  as  soon  as  the 
penalty  was  paid.  Prudence  to  him  seemed  the 
attribute  of  a  coward,  discouragement  was  a  word 
unknown,  and,  though  his  thirst  for  glory  was 
insatiable,  he  was  rarely  cast  down;  by  failure,  and 
ever  hopeful  of  fresh  success.  Reading  the  history  of 
his  own  times  rather  as  a  poet  than  as  a  statesman, 
and  with  eyes  too  often  dazzled  with  enthusiasm,  he 
legislated  less  for  what  he  saiv,  than  for  what  he 
wished  or  hoped  to  see  ;  whilst  his  military  life,  but 
now  beginning,  though  full  of  brilliant  combinations, 
and  illustrated  by  the  noblest  daring  and  self-sacrifice, 
was  too  often  a  failure,  from  the  very  haste  and  reck- 
lessness with  which  his  projects  were  conceived. 
Ever  ready  to  yield  to  counsel,  he  was  never  swift  to 
seek  it — to  a  proud  and  honourable  nature  he  joined 
the  most  consummate  dissimulation  ;  tender  in  some 
ways  as  a  woman,  he  as  often  harmed  his  friends  as 
served  them.  Gifted  with  all  that  was  most  attractive 
and  most  noble,  with  wealth  and  influence  at  his 
command,  he  led  the  life  of  a  knight-errant — praised, 
blamed,  alike  beyond  his  deserts. 

The  suddenness  with  which  he  had  deserted  the 
popular  party,  the  violence  with  which  he  had 
espoused  that  of  the  King,  had  exasperated  his 
enemies  no  less  than  surprised  his  friends.  Changed 
in    a    moment   from    the    relentless    accuser   to    the 
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passionate  defender  of  Lord  Strafford,  and  further 
implicated  in  the  arrest  of  the  five  members — im- 
peached of  treason  by  the  men  who  had  once 
worshipped  him — he  had  fled  abroad  to  save  his  Hfe 
and  liberty  ;  but  restless  as  of  wont,  had  not  long  re- 
mained in  exile.  Returning  in  disguise  to  England,  he 
had  made  his  way  successfully  to  York,  and,  though 
still  in  public  preserving  his  incognito^  was  introduced 
secretly  and  by  night  to  the  King.  Charles,  grateful 
for  his  loyal  service,  and  fascinated  by  his  chivalrous 
devotion,  had  received  him  with  kindness  and 
distinction,  and  many  a  plan  had  been  formed 
between  them,  many  an  enterprise  determined  upon, 
rash  advice  given,  and  riskful  ventures  promised  and 
performed.  Discovering  himself,  however,  somewhat 
too  frequently  to  his  friends,  his  incognito  had  begun 
to  be  suspected  abroad,  and,  his  presence  seeming  to 
endanger  the  peace  negotiations,  it  had  finally  been 
proposed  to  him  to  retire  again  beyond  the  sea,  and, 
joining  the  Queen  at  the  Hague,  lend  eloquence  and 
influence  to  promote  the  despatch  of  the  forces  which 
Henrietta  was  still  striving  to  collect.  It  had  not 
needed  much  persuasion  to  send  Lord  Digby  to  a 
perilous  adventure,  and  accompanied  by  Sir  John 
Berkeley,  Colonel  Ashburnham,  and  Colonel  Wilmott, 
who  were  little  less  obnoxious  to  the  Parliament  than 
himself,  he  set  sail  in  an  open  boat  for  Holland. 
They  soon,  however,  fell  in  with  the  Queen's  ship 
"  Providence,"  and  his  companions  deciding  that  to 
proceed  was  useless,  seeing  that  succour  had  even  now 
arrived,  resolved  upon  returning  to  shore.  Digby, 
however,   had    first    to    peruse   his   letters    and    take 
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counsel  with  the  Queen's  officers,  and  whilst  mes- 
sages were  passing  to  and  fro,  the  Parliamentary  fleet 
was  suddenly  signalled  in  pursuit,  and  the  "  Provi- 
dence" set  sail,  leaving  Digby  and  his  crew  an  easy  and 
defenceless  prey  to  their  pursuers,  who  carried  them 
captive  into  Hull. 

Lord  Digby  had  ample  leisure  for  realising  his 
position,  for  the  long  night  passed,  and  a  long  day 
succeeded,  without  a  sign  or  word  from  Hotham ;  and 
it  can  scarcely  be  wondered  at  that  he  found  the 
time  a  weary  one,  and  that  he  waited  with  ever- 
growing impatience  for  the  ending,  whatever  it  might 
be  ;  until  finally,  long  after  sundown,  the  message  he 
was  waiting  for  arrived,  and  strictly  guarded  as 
before,  he  was  led  back  to  the  governor's  house. 
This  time  all  was  quiet  and  silent,  and  he  was 
conducted  privately  to  Hotham,  who  received  him 
coldly,  and  dismissed  the  guard.  A  few  moments' 
pause  succeeded,  Lord  Digby,  proud  and  silent, 
waiting,  as  became  the  circumstances,  for  the  gov- 
ernor to  address  him. 

Sir  John  on  his  part,  turned  his  gaze  sternly  and 
very  keenly  on  the  haughty  features  of  his  foe. 
Lord  Digby  read  his  expression  as  unfavourable,  but 
he  threw  into  his  own  one  of  dignified  expectation, 
not  unmixed  with  graceful  confidence,  for  whatever 
might  be  the  doubts  and  fears  within  his  breast,  he 
was  too  perfect  a  master  of  diplomacy  not  to  feel 
that  his  sole  hope  lay  in  apparent  trust  in  the  other's 
chivalry. 

"  I  fear,"  said  Sir  John  Hotham,  "  that  you  have 
been  exposed   to  some   discomfort.     My  time  is  not 
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my  own — my  very  actions  are  observed  by  others.  I 
would  sooner  have  spoken  with  your  lordship  an  I 
could,  being  loth  to  leave  you  in  so  long  suspense  and 
uncertitude." 

"  I  have  been  acquainted  with  greater  hardships," 
replied  Digby,  frankly,  "  and  save  for  the  restraining 
of  my  person,  have  I  no  cause  or  reason  for  resent- 
ment. For  suspense  'twere  scarcely  seemly,  to  my 
thinking,  for  an  honourable  gentleman,  to  nourish 
doubts  concerning  the  honour  and  good  faith  of 
another." 

Sir  John  Hotham's  stern  look  relaxed  and  a  slight 
smile  crossed  his  features.  He  had  sought  the  in- 
terview with  mingled  feelings,  and  the  sight  of  his 
enemy  had  roused  so  many  prejudices  within  him, 
that  had  he  seemed  only  to  distrust  his  promise  of 
assistance,  it  is  questionable  whether  he  would  not 
even  then  have  left  him  to  his  fate.  Now,  honour 
and  admiration  and  pity  gained  the  day,  and  he 
answered  with  a  frankness  that  was  a  new  feature 
in  his  character,  a  courtesy  that  was  perhaps  newer 
still. 

"You  have  trusted  me,"  he  said,  significantly,  "and 
I  will  not  thereupon  betray  your  trust.  I  have 
promised,  and  J  will  not  falter  in  my  averment.  But 
I  confess  to  you,  had  you  not  bestowed  on  me  your 
confidence — had  you  been  brought  before  me  as 
an  ordinary  prisoner,  I  should  unquestionably  have 
delivered  you  up  to  my  Lord  Essex.  You  know 
well  Vv^hat  must  then  have  been  the  ending." 

"  I  do,"  replied  Lord  Digby,  "  and  I  thank  you 
very  heartily  for  the  purpose  you  express  to  aid  me. 
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It  is  not  that  I  fear  death,"  he  added,  proudly  ;  "  I 
am  ready  to  court  it  fearlessly  on  the  battlefield — if 
need  be  ;  beneath  my  own  roof,  an  God  so  willeth;  or, 
marry,  on  the  very  scaffolds  of  the  Parliament — but 
for  true  and  real  service  to  my  King,  rather  than 
from  an  enemy's  impeachment." 

"  There  will  be  war,"  replied  the  governor,  cynically, 
"  that  is  certain,  and  your  lordship  may  well  therein 
meet  the  fate  of  which  you  speak.  But  to  present 
matters,  my  lord  ;  I  would  have  you  understand  me, 
for  time  passeth,  and  though  I  am  here  to  serve  you, 
we  meet  none  the  less  as  rivals,  not  as  friends.  I  am 
Governor  of  Hull,  but  the  power  committed  to  me 
resembleth  less  the  substance  than  the  shadow.  My 
very  gestures  are  subject  to  men's  cavilling,  my  very 
words  commented  :  my  conduct  questioned,  and  this 
by  those  who  should  support  me — nay,  mine  own 
son  doth  front  the  opposition  ;  and  I  would  have  you 
know,  my  Lord  Digby,  that  were  he  at  this  hour  in 
Hull,  the  way  before  us  were  more  complex  still. 
It's  no  light  risk  that  doth  encompass  you,"  he  added 
after  a  moment's  pause.  "  You  are  known  too  surely 
unto  many  of  our  party.  Your  speech,  your  person, 
are  too  well  assured  to  us,  to  be  evenly  capable 
of  long  concealment.  Your  disguise  is  of  a  truth 
most  marvellous,  yet  looking  on  you  at  this  present 
moment,  I  almost  wonder  that  it  hath  deceived  me." 

"  Nay,  for  that  matter,  'tis  the  less  wonder  that 
mine  own  father  read  me  not  more  easily." 

"  For  a  brief  space  I  can  well  credit  it,  yet,  as  I 
said,  your  voice  betrayeth  you.  You  were  recognised, 
an  I  mistake  not,  by  a  daughter  of  Lord  Eversleigh. 
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Had  it  been  by  her  father  you  had  been  lost  un- 
doubtedly. The  maid,  however,  is  nobleness  itself ; 
be  certain  she  will  not  betray  you."  For  Lord  Digby 
had  flushed  suddenly,  as  Sir  John  Hotham  spoke, 
but  with  emotion,  not  disquietude.  He  had  read 
Maud  at  a  glance,  and  felt  secure  that  she  would  not 
betray  him  :  that  she  should  recognise  him  after  so 
long  was  a  surprise  to  him,  and  gave  him  the  first 
pleasurable  moment  that  he  had  experienced  since 
his  capture.  Before  he  found  a  reply,  Sir  John  con- 
tinued coldly  : 

"  I  have  explained  to  you  somewhat  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  beset  me  :  yet  am  I  so  convinced  of  the 
great  and  implacable  hatred  that  is  borne  to  you  by 
those  in  power,  and  that  should  I  yield  you  into 
their  hands,  they  would  take  away  your  life,  without 
so  much  as  the  forms  or  rules  of  a  just  trial — the 
which  I  can  but  think  is  against  all  conscience  and 
all  justice,  were  your  errors  greater  than  they  are — 
that  though  discovery  would  bring  ruin  to  both  alike, 
I  am  determined,  you  having  faith  in  me,  to  deliver 
you  from  their  hands.  It  is  for  you  to  effect  an 
escape  as  soon  as  may  be,  by  the  laxity  of  your 
guards,  as  I  shall  manage.  Meanwhile,  I  shall  pay 
you  such  short  visits,  as  can  be  essayed  without 
prejudice  and  undue  peril  to  us  both." 

Lord  Digby  was  much  moved  by  this  scarcely 
expected  generosity,  for  he  began  to  see  more  clearly 
than  at  first  the  risks  to  the  governor  in  the  trans- 
action, but  he  was  well  satisfied  that  he  could  so 
arrange  his  plans,  that  his  escape  might  seem  entirely 
accidental.       He    said    as    much   to    Sir   John,   with 
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cordial  testimony  to  his  kindness;  and  then,  generous 
in  all  his  dealings,  he  set  himself  to  think  not  so 
much  of  his  own  safety,  as  of  doing  Sir  John  Hotham 
a  kindness  in  return,  by  reducing  him  to  his  loyalty, 
and  reconciling  him  with  the  King. 

But  it  was  not  in  this  interview,  nor  in  a  second 
which  followed,  that  he  could  succeed  in  accomplish- 
ing his  design.  Sir  John  Hotham  had  joined  the 
Parliament  two  or  three  years  previously  ;  he  had 
worked  hard  for  the  faction,  less  that  he  had  admired 
or  understood  their  aims,  than  from  a  personal  aver- 
sion to  Lord  Strafford ;  and  it  was  the  sudden  move- 
ment of  Digby  in  favour  of  that  ill-fated  statesman, 
— his  desertion  from  the  party  of  his  prosecutors,  in 
which  his  enmity  had  had  its  rise.  But  he  had  not 
been  at  heart  wholly  traitorous  to  the  King :  he  had 
accepted  the  Governorship  of  Hull,  by  royal  as  well  as 
parliamentary  authority  ;  had  striven  to  moderate  the 
views  and  politics  of  the  Parliamentary  leaders,  until 
they  had  begun  to  doubt  and  to  distrust  him,  and  it 
had  been  against  his  own  secret  inclinations  that  he 
had  refused  to  yield  the  town  to  the  King. 

"  He  had  done  it,"  he  now  said  to  Lord  Digby, 
"  had  he  not  been  privately  assured  that  His  Majesty 
would  take  his  life,  for  previous  misdemeanours  and 
offences." 

They  were  sitting  together  that  moment,  in  the  low 
dimly-lighted  room,  where  Lord  Digby  had  spent  so 
many  weary  hours,  and  both  he  and  Sir  John  Hotham 
were  getting  anxious  for  a  move.  They  had  had 
various  brief  interviews,  in  which  much  had  been 
considered,  and  this  evening  it  had  seemed  to  Lord 
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Digby  that  some  fair  progress  had  been  made.  He 
was  startled  at  the  governor's  last  remark. 

"  I  assure  you  that  those  tidings  were  most  mali- 
cious and  untruthful,"  he  said  earnestly  and  frankly, 
"  and  were  but  designed  by  traitors  to  draw  your 
affections  from  the  King.  His  Majesty,  indeed,  at 
that  time  was  notably  well  inclined  to  you,  of  which 
his  coming  hither  was  a  pertinent  instance.  He  felt 
convinced  that  as  a  true  subject  you  would  render  to 
him  what  was  his  due.  I  will  not  conceal  from  you," 
he  added,  very  gravely,  "  that  his  feelings  have  now 
undergone  a  change  :  that  he  considereth  you  a 
traitor,  and  as  siding  with  his  foes  :  that  were  His 
Majesty  hereafter  to  take  Hull  by  storm,  you  would 
have  scant  favour,  aye,  and  scant  mercy  at  his  hands." 

"  I  am  in  evil  posture,"  said  the  governor,  "  and 
sorely  taxed  which  way  to  turn  me  for  salvation. 
For  see  you  not,  my  lord,  that  I  still  reverence  the 
King  at  heart,  and  am  loth  to  raise  a  hand  against 
him  ;  yet  he  holdeth  me  so  in  detestation,  that  I  can 
never  more  make  my  peace  with  him,  but  must  go  on 
and  offend  him  further.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
do  I  hold  by  the  Parliament,  I  still  fail  to  satisfy 
their  extravagance,  and  thus  they  have  set  a  Com- 
mittee over  me,  that  hath  equal  power  with  myself 
And  they  have  so  put  spies  about  me,  that  I  scarce 
dare  walk  abroad.  Nay,  I  know  not  how  soon  I  may 
suffer  total  and  strange  disgrace  with  them.  But  I 
trow  it  was  not  treason  to  refuse  admittance  to  the 
King,  at  the  moment  and  in  the  manner  that  he 
demanded  of  me  ;  and  should  he  come  again  with 
but  a  small  array  before  the  walls,  or  did  he  fire  but 
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one  cannon  into  the  town,  I  know  not  that  I  would 
again  gainsay  him." 

"  I  felt  sure  that  at  heart  you  still  were  loyal," 
replied  Lord  Digby ;  "  and  should  I  but  win  you  to 
our  side  }'Ou  would  be  a  sure  and  faithful  subject  to 
the  King.  How  say  you.  Sir  John,  shall  I  speak  for 
you  to  His  Majesty,  our  Sovereign,  who  is  even  now 
willing,  nay  anxious  to  pardon  all  those  who  have 
sinned  against  him  ?  Give  an  earnest  of  your  repen- 
tance, by  your  surrender  of  the  town,  and  His  Majest}' 
will  not  only  pardon,  but  I  am  confident,  will  reward 
you  in  such  fashion  as  to  repay  amply  all  the  dangers 
and  risks  that  you  would  have  courted  for  him. 
But  why  should  I  speak  of  honours  or  rewards  to  a 
man  who  hath  by  his  conduct  shown  the  stuff  that  he 
is  made  of?  Nay,  rather  will  I  speak  to  you  of  the 
trials  of  our  good  King,  in  this  war  which  is  even 
now  being  forced  upon  him  ;  of  the  arrogance  of  the 
Parliament  who  defy  him  that  he  is  weak,  and  the 
miseries  of  the  land  that  will  soon  be  deluged  with 
blood  and  horror  !  Bethink  you.  Sir  John,"  he  added, 
with  strange  pathos  in  his  voice,  "of  the  ills  }-ou  would 
bring  upon  us  by  refusing  us  your  aid.  'Tis  not  the 
people  nor  the  Parliament  that  are  against  us,  but  a 
small  though  powerful  faction,  bloodthirsty  as  it  is 
strong !  They  would  browbeat  the  King  because 
they  deem  him  unsupported.  They  would  wrest  from 
him  the  privileges  that  were  his  father's  before  him, 
and  the  birthright  to  which  he  hath  been  born. 
They  would  crush  down  the  Church  of  which  you  and 
I  are  both  members,  and  scatter  war  and  bloodshed, 
strife,  and  misery  in  the  land.     Thc}-  would  wrench 
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away  the  institution  that  an  EngHshman  most  prizes  ; 
strike  down  the  Sceptre  and  humihate  the  Crown  ; 
change  the  Constitution  that  hath  ever  made  England 
glorious,  and  level  our  fame-fraught  Monarchy  to  the 
base  level  of  a  Republic.  God  help  us  !"  he  added, 
passionately,  "  if  the  Parliament  win  this  struggle, 
there  is  an  end  then  both  to  the  glory  and  prosperity 
of  our  dear  land  !  "  And  then,  with  sudden  but  un- 
controllable emotion.  Lord  Digby  rose  and  paced  the 
room  with  hasty  and  resolute  step,  from  which  all 
trace  of  languor  had  departed,  his  eyes  gleaming  with 
a  strange  tender  passion,  and  the  colour  glowing  and 
fading  on  his  cheek. 

Sir  John  Hotham  watched  him  with  a  growing 
wonder,  and  a  struggle  of  many  feelings  in  his  breast. 
And  again  a  sudden  dread  arose  within  him,  that  did 
he  hesitate  much  longer,  it  were  too  late.  Some 
changes  had  occurred  even  within  the  last  two  or 
three  days  that  had  not  made  his  purpose  any  easier. 
The  trained  bands  from  London  had  been  recalled, 
and  the  garrison  had  been  reinforced  by  volunteers  of 
whom  most  were  of  a  rude  and  fanatic  bearing ;  and  the 
Committee  had  grown  more  aggressive  than  they  had 
used  to  be  ;  and  Sir  John  felt  that  at  any  moment  his 
authority  might  be  snatched  from  him.  Then  Lord 
Digby  would  indeed  be  lost.  The  thought  brought 
to  him  a  keener  pang  than  a  few  minutes  before  he 
would  have  deemed  possible. 

He  was  still  pondering  on  these  things  when  Lord 
Digby  suddenly  paused  in  his  walk,  and  again 
addressed  him.  "  Sir  John  Hotham,"  he  said,  earnestly, 
"  I  avow  to  you  that  I  would  give  much  to  win  you  to 
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us.  You  have  of  a  truth  passed  your  word  to  aid 
me — yet,  an  you  dare  not  something  further,  I  would 
almost  bid  you  take  it  back  again.  You  risk  much  in 
thus  protecting  me,  and  more  it  may  be  than  }'ou 
think  for.  The  secret  will  out  when  least  looked  for — 
that 'twas  George  Digby  whom  you  freed  from  bondage, 
and  the  faction  well  may  wreak  upon  you  the  vengeance 
they  had  designed  for  me.  Your  position  here  is 
shrewdly  insecure.  A  word — a  look — a  gesture  even 
may  prove  sufficient  to  destroy  you,  and  I  would  not 
even  for  my  own  salvation,  increase  the  peril  under 
which  you  stand.  Come  with  me  to  the  King,  Sir  John 
Hotham.  Come  with  me  to  the  King — since  pardon, 
friendship,  aye,  and  untold  favours  await  you  at  his 
hands  ;  or  else,  take  back  your  word,  and  buy  yourself 
forgiveness,  by  rendering  me  to  the  hands  of  Essex — 
to  the  fate  which  desperate  as  it  well  may  be,  I  would 
yet  assuredly  not  shrink  from,  at  the  risk  of  ruin  to 
a  generous  foe." 

Still  Hotham  did  not  answer,  and  Digby  after  a 
pause  went  on  :  "  Hull  is  necessary  to  the  King,"  he 
said  earnestly.  "  He  is  powerless  against  the  Parlia- 
ment and  for  this  reason  they  defy  him.  They  ask 
him  to  c:rant  what  no  monarch  ever  could  :  which  if  he 
yielded,  he  would  be  King  no  longer.  Yield  to  him, 
whom  God  hath  anointed  monarch  over  you — yield  to 
him,  to  whose  allegiance  you  are  sworn — yield  to  him, 
to  whom  you  owe  your  obedience  and  your  duty, 
giving  to  him  what  is  his  own.  Yea,  his  own,  I  say, 
not  the  Parliament's  and  not  }-ours.  The  magazines 
and  the  ammunition  that  he  hath  here  amassed  to- 
gether, and  in  the  possession  of  which  he  could  fashion 
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terms  of  peace.  Let  him  have  but  the  means  of 
defiance  in  his  hands,  and  then  the  Parliament  will 
moderate  their  claims  ;  then  will  the  country  flock 
undaunted  to  his  banner,  and  he  will  be  able  to  act 
once  more  as  a  King  ; — not  as  of  old,  when  he  hath 
erred  by  evil  counsel ;  but  by  the  light  of  his  own 
virtues,  which  have  ever  so  distinguished  him  as  to 
hold  him  (despite  the  malice  of  his  foes)  ever  the 
sacred  and  worthy  object  of  our  admiration  and  our 
love." 

He  paused,  as  though  overcome  by  the  violence  of 
his  emotion,  and  Sir  John  Hotham  rose  hurriedly  to 
his  feet. 

"  My  Lord  Digby,"  he  said  huskily,  "  you  have  pre- 
vailed. You  have  moved  me  as  I  am  seldom  moved. 
I  take  not  back  my  word,  which  I  have  pledged  to 
you.  I  will  save  you  as  I  said  ;  nay,  I  will  do  yet 
more,  for  I  vow  and  protest  that,  with  Heaven  helping, 
I  will  further  deliver  the  town  to  the  King.  It  is  Ids, 
let  him  take  it."  Then,  as  Digby  fervently  seized  his 
hand,  he  said  more  coldly  :  "  There  must,  however,  be 
no  haste,  no  rashness  ;  and  neither  can  I,  in  this,  act 
openly.  There  is  too  much  wickedness  about  us,  and 
a  false  move  were  ruin  to  all."  Then,  after  a  few 
moments  of  anxious  thought, — "  I  have  it !  I  will 
release  your  lordship  on  parole." 

"  I  understand  you,"  replied  Lord  Digby,  his  quick 
vigorous  intellect  at  once  seizing  and  embracing  the 
whole  of  Hotham's  complex  scheme.  "  I  am  to  be 
your  messenger  to  the  King  ;  a  messenger,  it  may  be, 
trusted  openly  by  all,  yet  with  secret  instructions  on 
which   our   two    fates    may    hang.       I  accept    your 
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proposal,  and,  whatsoever  the  ending,  on  my  honour 
I  return." 

"  Of  that  I  am  assured,"  repHed  Sir  John  Hotham. 
"  You  have  read  my  purpose  wondrous  well  ;  but 
disguise  is  more  than  ever  needful,  and  the  least  reck- 
lessness might  ruin  us.  You  must  tell  the  King  I  am 
his  faithful  servant :  that  I  am  ready  to  risk  much  for 
him,  and  though  to  surrender  openly  were  to  lose  my 
head,  without  gain  to  His  Majesty ;  yet,  will  he  give  me 
pardon  of  past  offences,  then  should  he  bring  but  a 
small  troop  hither,  or  fire  a  single  cannon  against  the 
walls,  in  the  confusion  which  will  ensue  thereon  I  will 
call  on  the  garrison  to  yield,  as,  holding  Hull  in  his 
name,  it  were  treason  to  defy  him  openly." 

"  That  is  well  said,"  returned  Lord  Digby.  "  I  will 
honourably  perform  your  bidding,  and  return  hither 
without  fail." 

"I  must,  natheless,"  returned  Hotham,  "exact  the 
closest  secrecy.  'Tis  a  business  that  needeth  tender 
handling.  Your  lordship  must  seek  the  King  alone, 
and  pledge  the  royal  word  to  silence.  Should  but 
one  other  hold  a  part  in  it,  my  engagement  is  most 
surely  at  an  end.  Our  heads  are  on  the  matter,"  he 
added  gravely. 

"  I  promise  it,  on  mine  honour,"  said  Lord  Digby  ; 
"  and  'tis  a  pledge  that  never  hath  been  broken." 

Hotham  held  out  his  hand. 

"  Of  that  I  am  sufficiently  assured,  my  lord.  Fare- 
ye-well,  then  ;  I  go  but  hence  in  the  interests  of  your 
business,  and  though  loth  to  raise  \'Our  hopes  unduly, 
yet  I  trust  that  I  may  yet  hold  such  influence  with 
the  Committee  as  may  help  our  wishes  to  good  issue. 
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You  shall  hear  from  me,   if    all    go   well,  to-morrow, 
before  sundown." 

Then  he  left  him,  and  returning  with  speed  to  his 
house,  he  issued  a  summons  to  the  members  of  the 
Committee  to  attend  him  at  a  late  hour  of  the  same 
evening,  and  confer  with  him  upon  matters  of  vital 
import  to  the  interests  of  their  party. 

When,  a  few  hours  later,  the  Committee  were  as- 
sembled, Sir  John  Hotham  was  ready  to  confront 
them,  with  a  bolder  heart  and  more  resolute  spirit  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  one  of  his  character. 
Having  partially  prepared  them  for  what  was  to  come, 
he  next  laid  before  them  the  several  bearings  of  the 
case,  entreating  their  advice,  and,  if  might  be,  their 
co-operation,  in  the  scheme  which  he  proposed. 
Having  reminded  them  of  the  capture  of  the  barque  a 
few  days  previous,  and  the  prisoners  who  had  been 
taken  then,  he  said  that  the  Englishman  was  of  but 
little  worth  to  them  (albeit  for  the  present  it  were  best 
to  detain  him),  but  the  Frenchman  was  a  rare  fellow, 
who  could  be  of  use  to  them  in  many  ways.  He  had 
told  him  much  already  of  the  Queen  and  her  pro- 
ceedings, which,  verily,  were  of  a  most  grave  and 
startling  kind,  and  he  was  inclined,  himself,  to  send 
him  back  to  York  (whence  he  had  come),  as  a 
secret  agent  for  the  Parliament,  to  send  him  word  of 
all  that  passed  there.  He  had  already  learnt  more 
from  him  than  from  any  of  their  paid  spies,  and  he 
believed  him  to  be  faithful  to  them,  but  he  would  fain 
have  their  concurrence  and  permission  for  a  measure 
which  he  held,  himself,  to  be  a  wise  and  prudent  one. 

The  Committee,  surprised  and  mistrustful,  received 
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the  proposal  at  first  with  little  favour,  but  as  Sir  John 
advanced  further  with  his  arguments,  the  plausibility 
of  his  inferences,  and  the  utter  absence  of  eagerness 
in  his  manner,  gained,  little  by  little,  his  audience  to 
his  side. 

Some  few  of  the  members,  indeed,  held  out  for  a 
time,  whilst  others  proposed  that  the  prisoner  himself 
should  appear  before  them,  to  be  more  stringently 
and  closely  questioned,  that  so  his  truth  or  falsity  of 
purpose  might  be  made  manifest ;  whilst  others  again, 
impressed  by  the  governor's  statements  and  plausi- 
bility, deemed  this  course  to  be  unnecessary,  and  after 
some  further  deliberation  a  vote  was  given  unani- 
mously in  the  governor's  favour,  and  the  meeting 
broke  up. 

The  following  morning  Sir  John  Hotham  again  sent 
for  Digby,  and  after  a  short  private  interview,  in  which 
the  final  arrangements  were  satisfactorily  completed, 
the  latter  set  forth  on  his  journey  to  York — taking 
with  him,  besides  other  credentials,  a  letter  from  the 
governor  to  a  certain  widow,  at  whose  house  he  was 
recommended  to  lodge,  and  through  whose  agency 
such  information  as  he  should  think  advisable  to 
communicate  to  Hotham  might  be  safely  transmitted. 

The  journey,  although  in  some  respects  a  riskful 
one,  and  rendered  not  less  so  by  the  disguise  which 
he  still  retained,  was  achieved  without  any  adventure 
of  importance,  and  once  arrived  at  his  destination,  he 
was  fortunate  in  procuring  a  speedy  audience  with  the 
King.  Charles  received  him  with  unusual  kindness,wel- 
coming  him  almost  as  one  returned  from  the  dead,  since 
his  capture  and  its   probable  consequences  had  been 
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already  rumoured  to  him.  He  received  his  proposals 
also  with  keen  satisfaction,  and  proceeded  at  once  to 
carry  his  complicated  scheme  into  effect  with  as  much 
despatch  as  the  condition  of  secrecy  would  permit. 
He  at  once  gave  orders  for  the  royal  forces  to  advance 
to  Beverley  with  what  speed  they  might,  promising  to 
accompany  them  in  person.  He  bade  them,  more- 
over, hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  an  assault  on 
Hull,  putting  aside  alike  the  remonstrances  of  his 
cooler  counsellors  and  the  angry  dissatisfaction  of 
General  Leslie,  and  resting  in  complete  and  blind 
confidence  upon  the  assurances  of  success  with  which, 
night  by  night  in  secret  confidence,  Digby  buoyed  up 
his  hopes. 

After  a  few  days  had  thus  passed,  and  whilst  the 
preparations  were  still  incomplete,  Digby,  by  the 
advice  of  the  King,  threw  off  his  disguise  and  ap- 
peared openly  about  the  Court,  to  the  surprise  of  his 
enemies  and  the  satisfaction  of  his  friends,  who,  like 
Charles  himself,  had  given  him  up  for  lost  But 
whilst  amusing  himself  and  them  with  extravagant 
fabrications  of  impossible  adventures,  Digby  was 
mindful  of  his  pledge  to  Hotham,  and  not  even  to  his 
own  father  revealed  a  word  of  the  real  truth. 

When  the  King  was  at  length  ready  to  depart, 
Digby,  in  accordance  with  his  promise,  again  resumed 
his  disguise,  and  armed  with  a  free  pardon,  not  to 
Hotham  alone,  but  to  all  others  who  might  with  safety 
be  induced  to  join  him,  returned  with  haste  to  Hull, 
to  complete  the  negotiations  and  achieve  his  final 
triumph. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Weigh  well  all  in  the  balance  :   speak  thou 
And  let  thy  heart  decide. 

Schiller. 

IT  was  only  some  ten  days  after  Digby's  departure 
that  a  little  group  of  officers,  ladies,  and  at- 
tendants were  standing  at  the  open  portal  of  the 
governor's  house.  Lord  Eversleigh,  lately  returned 
from  his  visit  to  Lord  Fairfax  (and  now,  with  his 
daughters  and  Philip  about  to  proceed  still  further 
northwards),  was  issuing  rapid  orders  to  his  serving- 
men  :  whilst  Maud  and  Monica,  in  cloaks  and  ridine- 
hoods,  exchanged  the  last  few  words  with  Lady 
Hotham  and  her  daughter-in-law. 

The  governor  soon  joined  them,  with  a  pre-occupied 
look  upon  his  face,  and  a  brow  sterner  and  gloomier 
even  than  of  wont.  He  saluted  the  two  ladies,  and 
then  turned  abruptly  to  Lord  Eversleigh. 

"There  hath  come  to  me  news  which  but  ill  pleaseth 
me,"  he  said.  "  His  Majesty  the  King  hath  come  to 
Beverley,  and  that  bodeth,  methinks,  a  second  threat- 
ening of  the  town.  This  again  meaneth  strife  and 
bloodshed,  such  as  these  fair  damsels  should  not  look 
upon.  I  must,  therefore,  my  lord,  entreat  you  to  be 
gone,  with  less  of  fair  courtesy  than  beseems  my 
hospitality,  yet  withal  more  real  kindness  and  con- 
sideration than  would  haply  lie  in  the  detaining  of 
you.  I  have  given  orders  that  a  larger  escort  be 
forthcoming  for   you    in   the  case  that  ye  perchance 
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encounter  some  stray  parties  of  Cavaliers.  'Twere 
good  also  to  leave  the  town  of  Beverley  as  far  behind 
ye  as  be  well  feasible,  and  with  such  speed  as  ye  can 
well  compass." 

"  It  were  so  truly,"  said  Lord  Eversleigh,  "  and  I 
will  assuredly  abide  your  counsel.  The  plot  thick- 
eneth  and  the  country  groweth  more  full  of  peril. 
'Tis  but  to  Denton  in  Wharfedale  that  we  travel,  to 
spend  a  se'night,  as  you  know  already,  with  old 
Dame  Fairfax,  the  damsels'  grandmother  and  Philip's 
aunt.  Thence  we  return  not  on  our  steps  here,  as  was 
first  our  meaning,  but  straight  to  Ainsleigh  whilst  the 
roads  be  open  ;  after  which  my  brother  answers  for 
the  damsels  during  such  time  as  I  myself  must  be  on 
with  the  Lord  Essex's  concernments.  'Tis  an  ill  move 
this  of  the  King,"  he  added,  after  a  slight  pause,  "  and 
can  but  end  in  fell  disaster — seeing  that  the  town  is 
right  well  fortified,  and  that  since  these  changes  in  the 
garrison  there  is  little  want  of  patriotism  to  affront 
him.  I  trow,"  he  added,  meaningly,  "  he  hath  7io 
friend  within  the  walls." 

"  Nay,  that  he  hath  not,"  said  Sir  John,  curtly,  his 
dark  brows  lowering  as  he  spoke.  "  There  is,  as  ye 
well  know,  this  Colonel  Ashburnham,  but  in  strict 
ward,  so  can  do  no  meddling.  And  the  Committee 
now  are  grown  so  vigilant  that  no  man  dares  to  name 
the  King  even,  much  less  to  favour  him.  Nay,  since 
the  trained  bands  have  returned  to  London,  and  these 
country  boors  replaced  them,  'tis  the  People  here,  and 
the  People  there,  from  cock-crow  even  unto  curfew." 

"  'Tis  as  it  should  be,"  said  Lord  Eversleigh,  "  for 
Hull  is  an  important  place,  and  should  not  lightly  be 
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let  go,  and — "  a  sudden  thouf^^ht  striking  him,  "  hast 
heard  aught  of  that  P>enchman  lately,  and  is  it  from 
him  that  these  tidings  of  the  King  have  come  to  ye  ?" 

"Three  several  times  have  I  had  tidings  from  him," 
replied  Sir  John,  "  and  each  time  sent  he  news  worth 
knowing,  nay,  did  also  hint  to  me  (but  covertly)  how 
the  King  was  meditating  this  same  action.  Yet  the 
full  news  cometh  not  from  him,  and  I  doubt  me  'twere 
barely  safe  for  him  to  send  it,  compassed  round  as  he 
needs  must  be  with  the  sworn  friends  and  following  of 
the  King." 

"  Now,  for  my  part,"  replied  Lord  Eversleigh,  "  I  tell 
you  frankly,  I  mislike  that  Frenchman,  aye,  and  the 
news  he  sendeth.  'Tis  an  age  of  spies  and  of  adven- 
turers, look  ye,  and  men  who  are  neither  flesh  nor 
fowl.  So  have  a  care  of  him,  Sir  John — believe  me, 
trust  him  not  too  far,  and  meddle  not  with  kings'  con- 
cernments, which  oftentimes  are  apt  to  burn  men's 
fingers.    'Tis  as  a  friend  I  say  it,"  he  added  presently. 

"And  as  such  I  thank  you,"  replied  Sir  John.  His 
dark  cheek  flushed  a  little  as  he  spoke.  "  And  yet 
methinks  I  have  deserved  less  ill  of  you  than  you 
should  deem  the  warning  to  be  needful.  As  the  tree 
falls  so  lieth  it.  I  have  risked  too  much  for  Parliament 
and  people,  to  lose  my  head  coquetting  with  kings." 

Lord  Eversleigh  was  about  to  speak,  but  checked 
himself,  and  after  a  pause,  said  in  his  usual  tone  :  "  I 
trust  me  that  these  tidings  prove  unfounded,  and  that 
the  King  still  tarrieth  in  peace  at  York.  But  prove 
they  false  or  prove  they  true,  I  would  not  place  too 
great  reliance  on  one  who  at  the  best  is  little  known 
to  us.     Frenchmen  and  foreigners  are  to  be  suspected, 
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as  like  to  truckle  to  the  Queen's  favour;  and,  hark,  in 
your  ear — what  proof  have  ye  that  he  came  not 
hither  as  a  spy  upon  ye  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  not,"  returned  Sir  John.  "  Yet  howso- 
beit,  'tis  safer  to  be  wary;  he  is  far  distant  for  the 
nonce,  and  like  to  be  so  ;  but  an  he  come  again  to 
Hull,  then  shall  strict  ward  be  surely  meted  him,  at 
least  till  I  have  had  my  will  of  him." 

At  this  moment  his  eyes  fell  upon  Maud  Wyndham, 
who,  pausing  in  her  leave-taking,  was  listening  to  his 
words  with  startled  frightened  eyes,  and  a  cheek 
that  had  grown  suddenly  pale.  Lord  Eversleigh 
remarked  this  also,  and  with  some  surprise,  but  only 
Hotham  knew  the  cause.     He  laughed  uneasily. 

"  'Tis  gruesome  talk  of  prisoners  and  dungeons  to 
hold  before  fair  damsels,"  he  said  presently;  "and 
'tis,  I  trust  me,  premature  to  wit,  since,  an  he  be  as 
you  would  hint  a  traitor,  he  scarce  will  venture  into 
the  toils." 

"  I  trust  it  be  so,"  said  Lord  Eversleigh,  curtly, 
and  then,  as  a  small  band  of  armed  men  was  seen 
approaching,  he  held  out  his  hand  to  Hotham. 

"  Our  escort  is  at  hand,  I  see,  and  we  must  hasten 
onwards,  with  kindly  thanks  for  your  hospitality. 
To-morrow  shall  your  men  rejoin  you,  for  would  I  not 
without  good  cause  weaken  your  garrison,  though  by 
one  only." 

And  so  saying,  having  looked  first  to  the  due 
priming  of  his  pistols,  and  the  securing  of  the  carbine 
on  his  saddle  bow,  he  bade  farewell  once  more  to  his 
hostess,  and  assisted  Maud  to  mount  behind  him,  as 
Monica  was  already  mounted  behind  Philip. 
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Then  the  last  adieu  was  spoken,  and  the  little 
cavalcade  rode  off  briskly  down  the  narrow  winding 
street,  past  the  high-gabled  houses,  and  over  the  draw- 
bridge into  the  plain  beyond. 

As  the  gates  closed  with  a  heavy  clang  behind  them, 
Maud's  heart  sank  within  her,  for,  wrapped  in  a  long, 
dark  cloak,  his  face  partially  in  shadow,  stood  the 
stately  well-remembered  figure  of  the  Frenchman. 
How  willingly  would  she  have  signalled  to  him  the 
new  danger  he  was  so  rashly  courting  ;  but  Philip, 
alas,  was  close  behind  her,  and  Digby,  after  one  long 
gaze  at  the  fair,  sweet  face,  fairer  than  ever  in  its 
sudden  pallor,  turned  quickly  away  from  them,  loth, 
for  many  reasons,  at  that  moment,  to  risk  the  recog- 
nition of  Lord  Eversleigh.  Had  Philip  been  less 
engaged  with  his  cousin  Monica,  the  danger  had  been 
greater  still.  When,  however,  the  cavalcade  had  passed 
him,  Digby  turned  and  looked  again,  and  watched 
until  the  last  faint  gleam  of  Maud's  red  hood  had 
vanished  in  the  dim,  hazy  distance.  Then,  suddenly 
recalling  his  thoughts  to  his  position,  he  turned  again 
towards  the  sentry,  and  producing  the  passport  with 
which  Hotham  had  provided  him,  was,  after  some 
hesitation,  introduced  within  the  gates. 

He  felt  perplexed,  and  even  anxious,  as  he  walked 
along,  marking  the  strange  faces  of  the  officers  on 
guard — the  absence  of  the  trained  bands — the  un- 
couth bearing  of  the  troops  that  now  replaced  them — 
boors,  it  may  be,  as  Sir  John  had  called  them  ;  but 
with  resolution,  not  to  say  fanaticism,  in  every  face. 
For  a  moment  the  idea  struck  him  whether  it  might 
not  be  better  to   proceed   first  to  the  lodging  which 
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had  before  sheltered  him,  and  thence  send  word  to 
the  governor  of  his  arrival ;  but  the  plan  had  an  ap- 
pearance of  timidity  about  it,  that  did  not  commend 
itself  to  Digby's  pride,  and  he  resolved  to  proceed 
boldly  to  the  governor's  house,  and  openly  demand 
an   interview. 

Immediately  on  the  departure  of  his  guests.  Sir 
John  Hotham  had  retired  to  his  private  cabinet, 
and  now  sat  absorbed  in  his  despatches,  some 
of  which  had  but  just  arrived  from  Westminster. 
The  contents  apparently  were  the  reverse  of  palatable, 
— not  that  the  instructions  contained  in  them  were 
altogether  unexpected  by  him,  but  the  tone  and 
style  seemed  yet  more  arbitrary  and  more  insistent 
than  of  wont.  He  was  urged  to  remove  to  a  securer 
haven,  the  arms  and  ammunition  of  which  Hull  was 
at  present  the  great  emporium,  and  if,  in  the  mean- 
time, fresh  attempts  were  made  upon  it,  the  which, 
natheless,  was  scarce  to  be  apprehended,  to  do  his 
uttermost  in  its  defence, — remembering  always  that 
the  least  vacillation  or  even  hesitancy  would  be 
accounted  treason.  Sir  John  Hotham,  with  gloom}- 
brows,  had  already  more  than  once  perused  the  close- 
writ  pages  ;  and  glanced  full  often  through  another 
scroll  (from  one  of  his  numerous  spies,  and  containing 
information  of  the  King's  advance  to  Beverley),  and 
repeated  to  himself  a  hundred  times  that  "his  evil 
star  had  surely  lost  him."  Presently  he  put  the 
papers  from  him,  and  gave  himself  up  to  his  gloomy 
thoughts  ;  his  arms  resting  upon  the  table,  his  head 
buried  in  his  hands.  So  deep  were  his  meditations, 
so  profound  was  his   reverie,  that  his  attendant  had 
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thrice  knocked  at  his  chamber  door  before  he  roused 
himself  to  answer  ;  when  he  did  so  his  tones  were 
impatient,  his  words  imperative. 

"  How  now,  sirrah  !  Why  comest  thou  hither  ?  Did 
I  not  tell  thee  I  would  fain  be  privy  ?  What  meaneth 
then  this  rude  intrusion?" 

"  An't  please  your  excellency,"  returned  the  man, 
"'tis  this  foreign  gentleman  that  hath  come  hither, 
and  presseth  with  great  instance  for  an  audience 
with  you." 

The  governor's  face  turned  a  shade  paler,  and  a 
muttered  exclamation  escaped  his  lips,  which  in  the 
mouth  of  a  less  stern  Puritan  might  well  have  been 
deemed  an  oath.  Then  he  rose  and  paced  the  room, 
buried  in  deep  thought.  At  length  he  stopped,  and 
spoke  hastily. 

"  Thou  art  certain  sure  'tis  the  same  gentleman,  and 
not  another  of  that  ilk?  Bethink  thee,  there  are  often 
foreigners  in  Hull." 

"  'Tis  the  same  most  surely,  excellency  ;  albeit  he 
wore  his  muffler  somewhat  close,  and  his  travelling 
cloak,  in  part,  concealed  him  ;  his  voice — his  eyes — 
his  very  mien  betrayed  him.  'Tis  the  truth,  your 
excellency — nay,  I  dare  swear  to  him." 

"  No  swearing,  sirrah  ! "  said  the  governor,  curtly. 
"  'Twill  neither  mend  nor  mar  the  matter,  and  we  spend 
much  time  in  vain  discoursing.  If  it  be  he,  in  truth, 
then  were  he  better  Jicrc  than  standing  in  the  crowded 
antechamber.  Why  didst  thou  not  bring  him  straight 
to  me?"  he  added,  angrily.  "Thou  knowest  there  is 
much  between  us." 

"  Your  excellency  would  fain  bo  private." 
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"  I  would,  save  from  him  only.  Thou  hast,  of  a 
verity,  but  done  thy  duty  ;  yet  I  could  wish,  for  once, 
thou  hadst  done  differently.  Go  quickly,  now,  and 
bring  him  hither,  and  look  you  that  no  man  dis- 
turb us." 

The  servant  bowed  respectfully,  and  retreated  with 
a  look  of  intelligence  and  curiosity  upon  his  face. 
Despite  rough  words  that  sometimes  passed  between 
them,  he  was,  of  necessity,  in  some  degree  in  his 
master's  counsel,  and  had  cast  his  fortunes  in  the 
same  scale.  Digby's  identity  was,  indeed,  unknown 
to  him,  but  he  knew  that  there  were  mysteries  con- 
nected with  him  which  were  not  destined  for  the 
public  ear. 

It  was  with  some  anxiety  and  yet  more  interest  that 
he  at  length  ushered  the  guest  into  the  governor's 
presence,  lingering  an  instant  as  though  to  mark  the 
greeting  which  he  received.  But  Sir  John,  who,  during 
his  brief  absence,  had  returned  to  his  papers,  now  (with- 
out rising,  or  saluting  his  visitor),  looked  up  sharply 
and  bade  him  begone,  and  he  had  no  choice  but 
to  obey. 

It  was  not  until  the  door  had  closed  that  Sir 
John  at  length  rose  slowly,  and  turned  towards  Digby, 
returning  mechanically  his  courteous  salutation,  but 
still  with  no  word  of  welcome  upon  his  lips.  With 
brow  stern  and  mien  unbending,  he  stood  waiting, 
apparently,  for  the  Royalist  to  address  him. 

It  was  hardly  the  greeting  that  Lord  Digby  had 
expected,  and  for  a  moment  it  seemed  to  disconcert 
him.  A  flood  of  misgiving  arose  within  him,  checking 
and   chilling  on  a  sudden,  the  eager  hopefulness  that 
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had  been  his  companion  through  his  riskful  journey, 
and  had  sweetened  for  him  this  perilous  return,  this 
deliberate  yielding  of  himself  again  into  the  hands 
of  his  foe.  But  the  feeling  passed  as  swiftly  as  it 
had  risen.  He  was  never  one  to  believe  failure 
possible,  still  less  to  meet  a  coming  ill  halfway  ;  he 
could  not  believe  that  his  sanguine  auguries,  his  glad 
anticipations,  were  about,  even  now,  to  be  dashed 
from  him.  The  governor  was  startled,  he  thought 
— taken  by  surprise  ;  he  had  followed  too  soon  upon 
his  messenger  ;  the  suddenness  of  his  coming  was  to 
blame — not  Hotham.  He  had  taken  off  his  hat 
as  he  crossed  the  threshold  ;  he  now  threw  off  his 
travelling  cloak,  and  advanced  a  step  towards  the 
governor,  a  certain  deference  in  his  manner,  a  certain 
insistence  in  his  tone. 

"  Sir  John  Hotham,"  he  said,  frankly,  "  I  am  come 
to  you,  as  I  promised,  to  bring  unto  you  the  proof 
and  pledge  alike  of  my  own  fidelity  to  you,  and  the 
King's  most  just  intentions  upon  your  behalf;  to  bring 
unto  you  and  to  yours,  if  they  will  have  it,  the  King's 
most  free  and  entire  pardon  ;  and  the  proffer,  more- 
over, of  his  favour,  on  the  one  condition  that  you  will 
yield  to  him — as  hath  been,  indeed,  agreed  between 
us — this  city  of  his  with  the  stores  and  ammunition,  of 
which,  through  his  seal  and  warrant,  it  hath  the  keeping." 

The  words  were  spoken  gravely  and  impressively, 
and  his  eyes  had  never  wandered  from  Hotham's  face. 
It  seemed  almost  that  he  would  read  him  to  the  very 
soul — would  dare  him  to  retract  his  promise — to 
recall  his  words.  But  Hotham's  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
the  ground,  and  he  did  not  reply. 
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Digby  had  advanced  nearer  as  he  finished  speaking, 
and  he  now  laid  the  King's  letter,  with  the  Royal 
Seal  affixed  to  it,  in  front  of  the  governor  ;  but 
Hotham,  though  his  hand  clutched  it  nervously,  did 
not  attempt  to  break  the  seal  ;  and  Digby  presently 
spoke  again. 

His  face  had  grown  a  little  sterner,  his  eyes  more 
shadowed  than  of  wont  ;  doubt  and  misgiving  had 
again  arisen,  nor  were  they  this  time  to  be  dispelled- 
The  governor's  strange  demeanour,  his  unbroken 
silence,  could  only  admit  of  one  interpretation  :  he 
had  counted  too  much  on  Hotham's  honesty — his 
newly-pledged  loyalty  was  already  failing,  or  had 
already  failed  !  Digby's  heart  stood  still  as  this 
thought  flashed  through  him,  with  all  that  it  implied. 
A  flush  of  anger  suddenly  dyed  his  cheek.  It  was  hard 
to  speak  still  dispassionately — to  keep  back  the  flood 
of  bitter  words  that  rushed  to  his  lips.  But  to  anger 
Hotham  were  to  ruin  everything — to  wreck  the  hopes 
that  were  at  present  maybe  only  imperilled.  He  bent 
himself  to  continue  temperately,  but  to  those  who 
knew  him  the  clear  tones  had  seemed  changed  a  little, 
with  an  under- current  of  doubt  or  pain. 

"  The  King  hath  come  to  Beverley,"  he  said  ; 
*'  lured  thither,  at  grievous  risk,  by  your  bounden 
word.  A  few  days — nay,  a  few  hours  it  may  be — he 
will  stand  at  your  gate  to  claim  your  promise.  Speak, 
Sir  John,  your  silence  pains  me.  Let  me  hear  you 
aver  that  you  will  be  true  to  him — that  your  pledged 
word  is  not  already  broken — nor  to  fall  from  you 
like  ropes  of  sand !  That  Hull,  his  own  town, 
shall  be  duly   yielded   him — that  he  shall  not    meet 
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with   loss — disgrace — when  he  looks  {or^ salvation  !"* 
The  last  words  had  come  more  hurriedly;  were  low 
and  deep  with  suppressed  feeling,  and  at  last  Hotham 
spoke : 

"  My  Lord  Digby,"  he  said  coldly,  but  with  evident 
reluctance,  "  it  irks  me  somewhat  to  be  plain  with 
you.  I  had  fain  spared  myself  and  you  the  explana- 
tion that  lieth  between  us.  But  since,  unfortunately, 
though  I  confess,  honourably,  you  are  once  more  re- 
turned amongst  us,  there  is  but  one  path  open  to  mc  : 
I  had  willed  truly  to  have  served  the  King,  and  I  had 
willed  also  to  have  served  one  who  had  held  towards 
me  unlooked-for  confidence.  I  had  consented,  as  you 
have  said,  to  deliver  up  the  town  of  Hull  ;  and  in  the 
moment  when  I  last  saw  you,  that  purpose  was 
still  strong  upon  me.  But  times,  my  lord,  change 
strangely,  and  what  a  man  can  do  to-day  may  be 
less  feasible  upon  the  morrow.  There  have  been 
changes  also — many  and  great — and,  if  you  will, 
misfortunes.  Your  own  eyes  must  have  perceived 
this,  and  your  own  heart  must  tell  you,  therefore,  that 
the  difficulties  have  increased  in  number  wherewith  I 
was  from  the  first  beset.  My  strange  silence  hath,  I 
trow,  prepared  you,  as  I  meant  it  should,  for  what, 
with  sorrow,  I  must  now  acquaint  you  of — that  my 
views  and  purpose  be  entirely  changed.  Yea,  my 
Lord  Digby,"  he  added,  resolutely,  as  the  viscount 
seemed  about  to  interrupt  him,  '' I  rescind  jny  promise, 
and  with  less  scruple  that  the  power  to  keep  it  hath 
verily  gone  from  me." 

He  turned  away  abruptly  as  he  finished,  and  for  a 
moment  Digby  made  no  answer  ;  perhaps   he  could 
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not.  Prepared  as  he  was  in  part,  the  actual  certainty 
had  come  to  him  not  the  less  as  a  grievous  blow.  He 
had  striven  so  hard  to  gain  his  end  ;  had  risked  so 
much  and  endured  so  bravely,  and  to  no  purpose  after 
all.  It  was  not  of  himself  that  he  thought,  however, 
but  of  the  King — of  the  dissatisfaction,  the  humiliation 
that  must  assuredly  result  to  him  from  a  second 
repulse  ;  the  loss  of  prestige — nay,  the  loss  of  confi- 
dence, which  must,  he  felt,  inevitably  ensue.  Casting 
one  scrutinising  glance  upon  the  governor,  and 
reading  in  the  stern,  inexorable  face,  that  now,  indeed, 
his  fixed  resolve  was  taken,  that  no  relenting  could  be 
looked  for  from  him  ;  his  prudence,  which  could  aid 
the  King  no  longer,  was  flung  aside  like  a  discarded 
weapon,  and  pain  and  anger  blazed  out  suddenly  into 
a  bitter  reproach. 

"'Tis  thus,  then — thus,\h^.\.  my  faith  is  guerdoned?" 
he  questioned  sternly,  the  words  falling  slowly  and 
regretfully,  and  yet  with  such  bitter  scorn  in  every 
accent  that  Sir  John  Hotham  writhed  beneath  it. 
"  I  had  deemed  at  least  I  had  a  true  man's  promise. 
Do  I  find  instead  a  perjured  gentleman,  a  disloyal 
liegeman,  whose  solemn  pledge,  and  whose  fair  honour 
are  alike  found  void  ?  Nay,  I  pray  Heaven,"  he  cried 
suddenly,  with  a  changed  expression,  as  Hotham 
passionately  interrupted  him,  "  I  pray  Heaven  I  have 
heard  amiss,  that  my  ears  for  once  have  foully  wronged 
me — have  done  unto  me  as  unto  you,  a  most  unpar- 
donable wrong !  That  you  whom  I  held  loyal,  are 
indeed,  no  traitor — that  worst  of  traitors  which  you 
surely  would  be,  did  you  in  this  cardinal  moment 
prove  unfaithful !     For   know  you    not — "    with    in- 
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creasing  feeling  and  more  rapid  utterance — "  for 
know  you  not  that  this  last  action,  to  which  your 
words  and  mine  have  moved  the  King — our  master 
— nay,  our  common  father — will,  failing,  bring  to  him 
a  cruel  disaster,  an  appalling  injury?  He  hath  borne 
ere  this  reproach  and  blame  for  what  his  faithfullest 
friends  have  deemed  a  madness,  and  they  were  right. 
It  would  have  been  a  madness  without  the  pledge  that 
we  have  given  him.  And  now?''  and  here  his  voice 
fell  and  faltered  for  a  moment,  only  to  break  forth 
into  a  stronger  passion.  "  Now,  since  your  silence 
wrings  distrust  from  me,  what  guerdon  hath  he  for 
his  noble  confidence,  his  implicit  trust,  his  unques- 
tioning faith  in  us  ?  that  he  cometh  to  your  gate  in 
hope  and  gladness,  in  the  pride  and  flush  of  an 
expected  victory,  to  be  made  the  target  of  the  people's 
mockery,  to  be  driven  back  shamefully  from  his  own 
city,  because  the  man  he  trusted  in  betrayeth  him  ?  " 

Sir  John  Hotham  had  winced  repeatedly  beneath 
the  scathing  bitterness  of  Digby's  words,  but  either 
his  very  shame  had  held  him  speechless,  or  something 
in  Digby's  passionate  eloquence  had  hitherto  checked 
the  words  he  would  fain  have  spoken.  Now,  with 
lips  grown  white  with  repressed  anger,  he  turned,  at 
length,  on  his  accuser. 

"  'Tis  a  bold  man  can  thus  address  me,"  he  said 
hoarsely,  "  yet  so  be  it.  You  are  disappointed — and  in 
my  power — and  for  that  reason,  if  for  none  other,  can 
claim  some  licence  ;  only — beware  you  try  me  not 
too  far." 

"  Nay,  for  that  matter,  you  may  work  your  will  on 
me,"  said    Digby,   fearlessly,  his    spirit  rising  at   the 
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covert  threat.  "  'Tis  not  of  myself  or  mine  that  I 
would  speak  to  you  ;  but  only  of  the  King — the  King  ! 
Nay,  listen  to  me,"  he  added  suddenly,  his  anger 
cooling  somewhat,  and  speaking  in  tones  so  earnest 
in  their  pleading,  that  Hotham,  determined,  angered 
as  he  was,  could  hardly  listen  to  him  unmoved. 
"  Take  into  your  view,  if  for  a  moment  only,  the 
grievous  anxieties,  the  bitter  expectations,  the  accu- 
mulated troubles  of  the  King  our  Sovereign.  Take 
into  your  view  how  his  best  friends  have  failed  him, 
have  joined  themselves  to  his  malignant  enemies,  have 
sold  their  master  for  a  little  dross,  or  the  fickle  favour 
of  a  clamorous  crowd.  Then  say,  wilt  thoti,  too, 
raise  thine  hand  against  him  ?  Wilt  bring  disgrace 
and  shame  upon  him — whom  thou  hast  knelt  \.o  as  thine 
anointed  King — whom  thou  hast  pledged  and  bound 
thyself  to  succour  ?  But,  no,  thou  canst  not — nay, 
thou  wouldst  not !  I  will  not  even  with  thy  words 
confronting  me,  believe  it  possible  !  " 

"My  Lord  Digby,"  began  Hotham;  but  Digby 
went  on  inexorably: 

"  'Tis  not  for  naught  that  I  entreat  thee — 'tis  dire 
necessity  compels  my  urgency.  I  think  that  never  had 
so  good  a  king  such  pressing  need,  such  strong  neces- 
sity, as  this  same  pleading  showeth  unto  us — that  he 
who  zvas  king  over  all  our  hearts,  who  is  the  sovereign 
over  all  our  persons,  must  stoop  from  his  majestic 
sovereignty  to  plead  for  aid,  for  friendship  at  our 
hands.  Stand,  then,  his  friend.  Sir  John  Hotham  ; 
give  unto  him  the  help  he  asks  for,  and  to  which  thy 
word  is  already  pledged.  And  for  thyself,"  he  added, 
changing  rapidly  to  a  sterner  tone,  "  look  also  to  it ; 
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since  thine  own  fortunes  hang  upon  the  King's,  how 
little  soever  thou  dost  credit  it.  He  is  eager  to  receive 
and  pardon  thee,  to  trust  thee  as  his  trusted  friend  ; 
and  if  at  this  time  thou  art  true  to  him,  the  honour  of 
a  king  is  bound  up  henceforth  in  thy  welfare.  But, 
shouldst  thou,  contrariwise,  recall  thy  promise — desert 
him  when  the  most  he  needeth  thee — betray  him, 
Judas-like,  when  he  hath  trusted  thee — then,  not 
alone  shall  men  cry  shame  on  thee,  but  Heaven  itself 
bring  vengeance  on  thy  head." 

"  Now  this  passeth  all  bounds  ! "  cried  Hotham, 
passionately  :  and  starting  up  from  the  seat  where  he 
had  thrown  himself,  he  strode  hastily  up  and  down 
the  room  ;  but  Digby,  who  had  paused  an  instant, 
presently,  and  in  an  altered  voice  continued  : 

"  I  know  not,  verily,  what  further  plea  to  urge  on 
thee,"  he  said,  sadly,  "  nor  with  what  weapon  to  beat 
down  thy  resolutions,  since  not  our  master's  need,  nor 
thine  own  honour  have  power  sufficient.  Yet,  if  aught 
will  move  thee,  I  pray  thee  tell  me,  that  I  on  my  part 
may  full  gladly  do  it.  Aye,  even  must  I  bend  that 
knee  to  thee,  that  never  bent  yet — save  to  God  and 
King." 

But  no  pleading,  no  reproach,  however  powerful, 
could  now  avail  to  alter  Hotham's  purpose  ;  he  felt, 
perhaps,  that  the  King's  cause  was  hopeless,  and  his 
loyalty,  if  it  indeed  existed,  was  not  proof  against  this 
conviction. 

During  that  dark  half  hour,  in  which  he  had  sat  and 
pondered,  and  weighed  in  the  balance  the  choice  before 
him,  he  had  looked  the  future  in  the  f^ice  and  chosen, 
regretfully  but  irrevocably,  the  course  that  he  would 
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take.  His  broken  promise  with  which  Digby  taunted 
him,  lay,  perhaps,  less  heavily  upon  his  conscience, 
that,  by  reason  of  his  former  weakness,  his  pledge 
must  perforce  be  broken  to  the  King  or  to  the  Parlia- 
ment Who  then  could  blame  him,  he  thought,  if,  in 
a  choice  so  evil,  he  chose  the  side  that  could  best 
protect  him  ?  The  Parliament  also  had  placed  him  in 
his  present  position.  The  Parliament  spies  watched, 
even  now,  his  movements,  might  guess  his  intent  and 
frustrate  it,  and  bring  about  his  own  destruction. 
Lord  Eversleigh's  words  recurred  to  him,  ominously, 
"  'tis  ill  meddling  with  a  king's  concernment."  The 
secret  warnings,  the  covert  threats  that  had  lately 
reached  him,  all  told  the  same  story.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  defy  openly  the  King's  mandate,  to  hold  the 
city  in  the  face  of  his  demand,  would  surely  tend  to 
re-establish  him  in  the  trust  and  confidence  of  those  in 
power. 

With  a  stern  brow,  a  resolute  countenance,  he 
turned  to  Digby,  and  in  few  words,  yet  not  to  be 
mistaken,  told  him  finally  that  his  resolve  was  taken 
— that  reproach  or  pleading  were  alike  useless — that 
despite  of  promise,  vow,  or  protestation,  he  would  hold 
the  town  against  the  King.  His  tones  were  low,  stern, 
and  impressive,  and  when  he  finished  there  was  no 
reply.  Even  Digby  felt,  at  last,  that  further  speech 
would  now  be  useless,  that  the  hope  for  which  he  had 
so  bravely  striven,  was  at  an  end.  A  brief  silence 
followed — brief,  but  painful — filled  with  suspense  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  with  doubt  and  in- 
decision :  neither  stirring  from  where  he  stood,  but 
each  conscious  to  his  heart's  core,  that  for  good  or  evil. 
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the  interview  \ya.s  not  yet  over.  Another  matter 
trembled  in  the  balance,  more  private,  more  personal, 
but  not  less  vital  in  its  interests,  yet  which,  in  this 
canvassing  of  wider  issues,  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  had  as  yet  thought  fit  to  approach.  Digby's 
freedom  (or  detention),  with  all  the  fateful  conse- 
quences that  lay  upon  it,  was  now  for  the  second  time 
in  Hotham's  hands,  and  though  a  pledge  had  been  in  a 
manner  given,  it  might  like  those  other  pledges  be  dis- 
avowed. And  yet  Digby,  so  passionate  in  his  master's 
service,  so  prayerful  in  his  behalf,  had,  characteristi- 
cally, uttered  no  word,  advanced  no  plea  for  his  own 
safety — nay,  had  even  on  the  contrary,  taxed  un- 
speakably, it  might  be  beyond  forgiveness,  the 
forbearance  of  his  foe. 

But  Hotham,  though  a  hard  rough  man,  was  not 
revengeful ;  and  it  may  be  that  this  very  boldness 
from  one  so  hopelessly  and  helplessly  in  his  power, 
had  something  in  it  that  challenged  his  admiration :  that 
made  him  willing  to  do  somewhat  for  him,  who  had 
taken  so  little  thought  for  his  own  welfare  :  that  made 
him  loth  to  abandon  utterly  a  man  who  once,  at  least, 
had  trusted  in  him.  Yet  he  could  not  at  once 
determine  to  release  him.  To  do  so  unauthorised, 
did  he  still  hold  by  the  Parliament,  were  too  great  a 
risk  ;  and  he  knew  on  the  other  hand,  that  ever>^  hour 
the  chances  of  Digby's  recognition  became  greater. 
His  brow  grew  sterner,  his  eyes  more  troubled  :  the 
silence  was  fast  becoming  unendurable.  At  length, 
however,  he  turned  again  towards  his  prisoner. 

"  My  Lord  Digby,"  he  said,  slowh',  and  with  evident 
reluctance,   "  my  present  duty  be   in  truth  a  painful 
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one  ;  yet  in  this,  at  least,  no  pledge  is  broken.  You 
have  come  hither  at  your  own  peril,  as  you  went  from 
hence  recently  at  mine  ;  and  you  know  well,  I  doubt 
not,  what — from  the  governor  of  a  hostile  fortress — you 
have  a  right  to  look  for." 

A  faint  flush  passed  over  Digby's  face,  then  he 
silently  loosed  his  sword  from  his  belt,  and  gave  it 
proudly  into  the  governor's  hand. 

"  I  have  made  a  pledge  to  you.  Sir  John  Hotham, 
he  said  haughtily,  "  and  though  the  hope  hath  gone 
from  me  that  spurred  me  to  it,  I  hold  none  the  less 
that  it  must  be  redeemed.  I  am  in  your  hands  to 
work  your  will  of  me  as  best  beseems  you." 

Sir  John  looked  a  little  disconcerted. 

"  You  scorn  to  ask  your  freedomx,"  he  said  bitterly, 
"  because  I  have  denied  your  suit :  and  yet,  Lord 
Digby,  am  I  not  inexorable,  and  could  I  serve  you 
without  serious  risk,  I,  certes,  had  not  shrank  from 
doing  so.  You  have  spoken  bitter  words  to  me,  my 
lord,  which  some,  I  trow,  would  visit  heavily,  and  for 
which,  if  ever  we  meet  again  as  free  men,  both  might 
still  demand  a  satisfaction.  In  your  present  posture 
'twere  ignoble  to  resent  them — a  foul  blot  on  a  knightly 
name  to  wrest  them  to  your  undoing — and  yet  my 
duty  is  a  plain  one,  and  one  which  it  behoves  me  to 
fulfil." 

He  paused  a  moment,  but  Digby,  though  moved  a 
little  from  his  first  resentment,  was  still  silent.  He 
could  not  forgive  the  governor  his  faithlessness, 
though  owning  in  him  a  greater  magnanimity  than 
he  had  looked  for  ;  and  whilst  his  own  chivalry  re- 
pented him  of  the  hard  words  he  had  used,  he  was  too 
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proud  to  soften  or  retract  anything,  when  to  do  so 
might  have  seemed  like  fear,  or  a  pleading  for  his  own 
safety.  He  was  not  left  much  time  for  consideration: 
with  look  and  tone  more  constrained  than  previously, 
the  governor  continued  : 

"  I  have  said,  and  truly,  I  have  the  wish  to  serve 
you — nay  more,  ^the  purpose — an  your  own  impru- 
dence or  ill  fortune  do  not  reft  me  of  the  power.  For 
the  present,"  reluctantly,  "  you  must  to  prison,  until 
this  stir  of  the  King's  coming  shall  be  past ;  but 
afterwards,  shall  you  again  hear  from  me." 

And  before  Digby  had  time  to  answer,  he  touched 
the  bell  that  stood  beside  him,  and  the  attendant 
entered.  Hotham  spoke  to  him  a  few  moments 
apart ;  then  the  guard  being  in  turn  summoned.  Lord 
Digby  was  once  more  formally  placed  in  custody,  and 
conducted  this  time  to  a  private  cell  within  the 
fortress,  where  prisoners  of  war  were  occasionally 
detained,  there  to  await  the  fulfilment  of  the 
governor's  promise.  It  was  characteristic  of  Digby, 
that  in  the  few  days  that  followed — days,  surely,  of 
some  danger  and  more  suspense — when  the  minds  of 
most  men  had  been  fully  occupied  with  schemes  and 
projects  for  their  own  escape,  he  could  still  think 
chiefly  of  the  King's  interests,  still  strive  to  lessen  the 
evil  consequences  if  he  could  not  avert  the  disappoint- 
ment, which  the  failure  of  his  too  sanguine  hopes 
must  necessarily  bring  to  him. 

Despite  his  imprisonment,  which  now,  for  ap- 
pearance sake,  was  made  more  rigorous,  his  usual 
ingenuity,  or  not  improbably,  the  governor's  con- 
nivance, enabled  him  to  send  a  warning  to  the  King. 
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Hostilities  were  still  in  abeyance,  and  though  the 
preparations  both  for  attack  and  defence  went  on 
fitfully,  the  outlook  was  rather  one  of  suspense  and 
threatening,  than  of  actual  strife.  The  King,  indeed, 
with  his  few  regiments  and  one  small  train  of  artillery, 
could  not  have  hoped  to  take  the  town  by  storm  ; 
and  whilst  ordering  his  officers  to  take  recognisances, 
to  raise  batteries  in  suitable  positions,  relied  rather  in 
his  own  heart  upon  the  governor's  'promises  and  on 
Digby's  influence  than  on  any  efforts  of  his  own.  .  A 
message  from  Hotham,  praying  his  forbearance,  and 
begging  him  not  to  levy  war  on  a  town  in  effect  loyal, 
while  somewhat  startling  and  perplexing  him,  was  far 
from  dispelling  his  illusions.  Deeming  the  message 
probably  a  ruse  of  Hotham's  to  deceive  his  colleagues, 
and  placing  unbounded  trust  in  Digby's  management, 
he  detained  the  messenger  and  two  others  who 
followed  later  on  the  same  mission. 

Hotham  in  his  turn,  displeasured,  angry  at  the 
slight,  and  urged  on  by  the  rebels  round  him,  was 
forced  finally  to  bring  his  by-play  to  an  end,  and 
raise  openly  the  standard  of  revolt. 

Hitherto  the  besieged  had  looked  on  with  in- 
difference at  the  pitiful  attempts  against  their  town  ; 
now,  however,  all  was  changed.  A  council  of  war 
was  formally  convened,  and  Hotham  flinging  in- 
decision to  the  winds,  vied  with  the  hottest  in  defiance 
of  the  King.  None  knew  better  than  he  did  the 
sources  of  the  King's  confidence  ;  none  guessed  more 
nearly  the  smallness  of  the  force,  or  the  paucity  of 
his  resources,  compared  with  those  that  would  be 
opposed  to  him.     Hull  was  a  strong  town,  naturally, 
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it  was  at  the  same  time  strongly  fortified  :  its  position 
enabled  it  to  bring  large  supplies  by  sea ;  but  in 
addition  to  all  this,  there  were  other  means  of  safety, 
to  which  Hotham  did  not  scruple  to  resort.  He 
pulled  down  a  hospital,  and  other  buildings  which 
might  have  served  or  sheltered  the  besiegers  ;  and 
though  the  fields  were  ripening  for  the  harvest,  pulled 
up  the  sluices,  and  cut  the  banks  of  the  Humber,  that 
the  spring-tides  might  flood  the  country  round.  This 
much  he  had  done  in  public;  privately,  he  placed 
Digby  in  stricter  ward,  forbade  the  use  of  pen  or 
parchment,  debarred  him  from  all  outer  intercourse, 
and  refused  inexorably  to  hold  communication  with 
him  ;  either  in  fear  of  his  pleading  or  reproaches,  or  in 
dread  of  arousing  the  suspicion  of  those  around  him. 

And  to  Digby  the  days  must,  indeed,  have  dragged 
on  drearily  with  their  growing  burden  of  suspense  and 
solitude,  and  the  sickening,  wearying  ignorance  of  all 
that  passed.  Had  his  warning  letter  never  reached 
the  King  ?  or — bitter  thought !  had  it  arrived  too  late  ? 
Or  had  it  even  in  its  disappointment,  been  yet  too 
hopeful  or  too  sanguine,  and  therefore  failed  to 
convince  the  King  of  the  utter  failure  of  his  plans? 
He  did  not  know,  it  might  well  be  so  :  knowing  how 
hard  it  had  been  to  give  up  hope  ;  how  even  when  he 
penned  the  warning,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
despair  utterly  ;  and  the  thought — the  doubt  did  not 
tend  to  sweeten  the  hours  of  captivity. 

And,  meanwhile,  on  both  sides,  the  strife  waged 
fitfully :  the  Royalists  had  raised  a  few  small  batteries, 
on  which  they  placed  the  cannon  brought  them  by  the 
"  Providence,"    in  readiness  to  commence    the  sieee. 
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Although  the  country  was  in  great  part  flooded,  there 
yet  were  ridges  where  the  river  banks  had  been ;  and 
parties  of  CavaHers,  more  eager  than  the  rest,  from 
time  to  time  essayed  to  traverse  them,  being  met  each 
time  by  forces  from  the  garrison,  who,  more  skilled  or 
more  experienced,  too  often  overcame  and  drove  them 
back.  Sir  John  Meldrum  had  been  sent  to  aid  the 
governor,  and  his  presence  brought  new  vigour  and 
new  energy  to  the  strife  ;  until,  one  morning,  in  the 
grey  cold  dawn,  the  crashing  sound  of  the  first  cannon 
told  alike  to  rebel  and  to  Royalist  that  the  crisis  was 
at  hand. 

Until  this  moment  Digby  had  still  hoped — with 
that  strange  persistent  hopefulness,  that  even  in  the 
hour  of  utter  failure  he  could  seldom  quite  consent  to 
put  away  from  him — that  even  at  the  last,  the  governor 
might  relent,  that  the  King's  venture  if  attempted, 
might  be  crowned  with  success.  Now,  with  a  strange 
sinking  of  the  heart,  he  realised  at  once  that  it  could 
not  be  so.  Into  the  still  air  rang  boding  sounds  : 
the  call  to  arms — the  tramp  of  steeds — the  muster  of 
men  in  the  fortress,  and  in  the  streets :  the  governor's 
voice  in  the  court  below — more  curt,  more  stern,  more 
cold,  and  yet  more  eager  than  of  wont :  and  then, 
again,  the  roar  of  cannon,  the  bray  of  trumpets,  and 
that  dropping  sound  of  shot  along  the  walls,  which 
for  some  days  past  had  been  heard  at  intervals,  but 
which  now  came  almost  without  intermission.  Digby 
could  hear  and  understand  only  too  well.  He  could 
even  picture  to  himself,  or  so  he  fancied,  the  very 
scene  that  was  now  enacting — a  solemn  farce  or  a  grim 
tragedy — on  the  green  level  ridge  beyond  the  walls. 
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The  main  details  of  the  King's  plans  were  already 
known  to  him — had  been  devised  and  planned,  or 
suggested  by  himself  in  the  long  secret  interviews 
which  he  had  held  nightly  with  the  King,  during  his 
late  brief  but  fateful  sojourn  in  York — and  he  did  not 
know  how  much  or  how  little  those  plans  were 
changed  :  or  whether  the  letter,  which  should  surely 
have  in  some  degree  affected  them,  had  ever  reached 
its  destination. 

Looking  back  upon  those  midnight  interviews, 
across  the  changes  that  had  come  upon  him,  be- 
holding his  past  confidence  in  the  clearer  light  of 
present  experience,  he  marvelled  somewhat  at  his  own 
credulity,  and,  perhaps,  not  less  at  the  King's  un- 
questioning trust.  The  entreaties  of  Leslie,  the 
amazement  of  the  other  officers,  the  surprised  re- 
monstrances of  so  many  brave  and  gallant  men, 
whose  advice  through  him  had  been  lightly  put  aside, 
came  back  with  a  rush  as  he  paced  his  cell,  while  the 
weary  hours  dragged  slowly  on,  in  a  growing  agony  of 
suspense  and  anger  :  picturing  to  himself  the  King's 
discomfiture,  his  bitter  disappointment — above  all,  the 
loss  of  honour  and  prestige  which  must  surely  follow 
his  repulse.  It  would  have  seemed  less  hard  could 
he  have  been  beside  him — to  aid,  to  counsel,  or  if  that 
were  futile,  to  share  the  perils  which  his  own  deed 
had  brought  upon  him.  He  had  given  worlds  to 
burst  his  bonds,  to  break  his  prison,  and  cut  his  way 
through  the  enemy's  ranks,  or  die  in  harness  as  a 
brave  man  should.  Anything  better  than  to  remain 
helpless ! — like  a  war-horse  scenting  the  battle  from 
afar,  unable  to  move  a  step,  to  stir  a  hand,  in   the 
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cause  which  he  so  loved — left  like  a  woman  to 
compelled  inaction,  to  feverish  suspense :  his  fancy- 
picturing  to  him  in  darkest  colours,  the  failure  of  his 
plans,  the  extinction  of  his  hopes.  All  through  that 
day,  and  the  next,  and  still  the  next,  with  now  and 
then  a  lull,  and  now  and  then  a  fiercer  onset,  the 
strife  continued  :  each  evening  marked  by  an  un- 
certain truce,  a  tacit  suspension  of  hostilities  on  either 
side  :  while  the  sun  went  down  in  solemn  silence,  and 
a  dull  dead  calm  succeeded  to  the  hideous  din  of  day. 
Would  it  never,  never  end — for  weal  for  woe — for 
victory  or  for  ruin  ?  Would  those  crashing  sounds 
reverberate  for  ever  through  the  utter  loneliness  of 
that  dismal  cell,  where  Digby  paced  like  a  caged 
lion,  accusing  fate  and  praying  Heaven  to  aid  him, 
according  as  hope  or  despair  had  the  ascendant  in  his 
heart  ?  Would  the  nights  that  seemed  the  longer  for 
their  silence,  awake  only  to  more  frightful  clamour, 
more  dismal  auguries  than  those  which  had  preceded 
them  ?  And  must  each  hour  bring  further  havoc, 
fresh  disaster  to  the  land  he  loved,  and  for  which 
how  willingly  he  would  have  given  his  all  ? 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  and  the 
dawn  broke  rosily  but  slowly  in  the  east,  and  the 
shadows  of  the  night  were  scarce  lifted  from  the 
slumbering  town.  Digby,  worn  with  suspense  and 
anxiety,  had  fallen  into  an  uneasy  sleep,  in  which  he 
ofttimes  saw  the  King  in  peril,  himself  a  captive, 
bound  and  powerless  to  aid  him.  It  was  the  yearning 
to  be  by  his  side,  to  counsel  and  to  strive  for  him, 
that  had  been  Digby's  sharpest  suffering  during  the 
past  weary  days :    and  the  shadow  of  his  pain  was 
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with  him  even  as  he  slept.  Presently,  a  heavy  hand 
was  laid  upon  his  shoulder,  a  rough  voice  sounded  in 
his  ear,  and  waking  suddenly,  he  saw  beside  him  the 
stern  features  of  the  gaoler,  who  bid  him  rise  at  once 
and  follow  him.  Digby  obeyed  in  silence,  scorning 
to  ask  a  question  which  would  too  probably  remain 
unanswered — reckless  it  may  be  of  the  further  fate 
that  could  befall  him,  he  rose  without  a  word,  and 
followed  rapidly  in  the  steps  of  his  conductor,  through 
what  seemed  in  the  grey  darkness  a  very  labyrinth  of 
winding  passages,  until  he  found  himself  once  again 
in  the  presence  of  the  governor. 

Sir  John  Hotham  was  pacing  up  and  down,  as  was 
his  custom  when  much  agitated  ;  but  he  stayed  his 
steps,  as  his  prisoner  entered,  and  signing  to  the 
warder  and  another  person  who  was  with  him,  to 
withdraw  a  space,  he  turned  and  confronted  Digby 
with  a  strange  look  upon  his  face,  a  certain  severity 
and  harshness  in  his  tones,  that  contrasted  curiously 
with  the  tenour  of  his  words. 

"  I  have  sent  for  you,  my  lord,"  he  said,  briefly, 
"  in  kind,  to  give  you  freedom." 

Digby  started  slightly,  but  ere  he  could  answen 
the  governor  continued  : 

"You  have  waited  long  for  it, — longer  than  I 
looked  for,  and  I  doubt  me  little,"  somewhat  bitterly, 
"you  have  held  more  lightly  Hotham's  faith  to  you 
than  it  hath  merited.  But  of  this  no  further,  since 
time  much  presseth.  Suffice  it  for  the  nonce,  I 
watched  my  opportunity,  and  the  hour  is  come. 
Until  last  night  I  had  scant  leisure  for  such  business, 
and  with  the  morning  may  my  chance  have  left  me. 
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The  foe  already  slacken  in  their  efforts,  and  we  learn 
from  prisoners,  that  the  King  would  fain  withdraw  ; 
and  once  doth  quiet  return  upon  us,  there  will  come,  I 
trow,  some  curious  questioning  of  persons  deemed 
unfriendly  to  us,  and  it  may  be  also,  a  more  heavy 
reckoning  than  your  lordship  haply  care  to  pay." 

The  last  words  were  harsh,  almost  discourteous  in 
their  bluntness,  but  Digby  was  too  politic  to  heed,  or 
at  least  resent  them  :  he  only  in  a  few  graceful  words 
expressed  his  sense  of  the  governor's  good  offices,  and 
placed  himself  and  his  interests  unreservedly  in  his 
hands. 

Sir  John's  countenance  cleared  a  little — a  very 
little,  as  he  listened,'and  when  Digby  finished  speaking: 
"  I  am  happy  to  have  done  your  lordship  service,"  he 
said  ;  then,  "  I  trust  that  you  will  reach  your  desti- 
nation safely.  A  fellow-soldier  will  go  with  you,  who 
though  like  you  affecting  the  King's  Majesty,  hath 
been  judged  guiltless  of  offence  by  the  Committee." 
And,  as  he  signed  to  his  companion  to  approach, 
Digby,  with  surprise  and  pleasure,  recognised  his  late 
fellow-captive  in  the  barque — Colonel  Ashburnham. 
Hotham  smiled  grimly  for  the  first  time  as  the  two 
friends  shook  hands,  but  as  eager  questions  were  ex- 
changed between  them,  he  interrupted  them  abruptly: 

"  There  be  no  time  now  for  vain  discourses.  Re- 
serve them,  Messires,  for  the  road.  'Tis  hard  and 
perilous  enow  to  get  ye  hence,  with  all  these  Argus 
eyes  to  spy  upon  us;"  and  forthwith  leading  them  into 
an  inner  room,  he  bade  them  don  the  disguises  that 
lay  ready  for  them,  and  giving  them  a  passport,  setting 
forth  their  business,  with  the  status   and   the  name 
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which  each  must  for  the  time  assume,  he  bade  them 
again  depart  hastily,  and  with  no  needless  loitering  or 
unnecessary  speech,  or  maybe,  their  southern  accent 
might  betray  them.  Then  summoning  to  him  the 
warder,  who  had  been  keeping  watch  outside,  he  bade 
him  lead  these  merchants  to  the  quay,  and  get  a  boat 
for  them  to  cross  the  Humber,  as  they  had  pressing 
and  secret  work  to  do  in  Lincoln.  He  was  to  choose 
the  less  frequented  streets,  and  hold  his  tongue  in 
dangerous  places,  and,  an  he  did  his  duty,  faithfully, — 
then,  and  then  only,  would  he  have  reward.  Then 
again  bidding  the  two  officers  farewell,  with  the  same 
coldness  and  lack  of  courtesy  that  had  throughout 
belied  the  service  he  was  rendering  them,  he  turned 
abruptly  from  them. 

Digby,  however,  was  loth  to  part  thus.  Pained, 
grieved,  angered  as  he  had  been  by  Hotham's  broken 
promise  to  the  King,  a  treason  which  had  brought 
such  evils  in  its  train,  he  realised  no  less  the  danger 
and  the  difficulty  which  the  governor  had  dared  to 
save  him.  The  very  fact  that  they  were  enemies,  but 
made  the  generosity  the  greater ;  whilst  the  coldness, 
nay  the  harshness  even,  were  but  the  outcome  of  the 
passionate  words  which  Digby,  in  his  wrath  had  flung 
to  him,  and  maybe  also  of  some  secret  self-reproach, 
which,  owned  or  unowned,  must  lurk  somewhere  in 
his  breast.  Detaining  Hotham,  with  a  sudden  ges- 
ture, he  frankly  offered  him  his  hand. 

"  Sir  John  Hotham,"  he  said,  "  there  have  been 
words  between  us.  I  cannot, — nay  I  dare  not,  for 
my  loyalty,  gainsay  them.  Yet  I  crave  forgiveness  if 
in   aught  I  wronged  you,  and  pray   Heaven   to  grant 
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me  the  occasion  in  some  day  of  the  near  future,  to 
repay  your  generosity." 

"  The  future  is  a  sealed  book,"  said  Sir  John 
Hotham,  gravely  ;  "  it  may  be  well  that  none  of  us 
can  read  it."  But  he  did  not  refuse  the  hand  that 
Digby  offered,  and  so — once  again  after  long  bitter- 
ness, for  the  last  time  as  it  well  might  happen — the  two 
men  parted  with  softened  feelings,  and  on  either  side, 
perhaps,  a  thought  of  regret  for  the  time  when  they 
were  friends. 

It  was  a  little  after  four  o'clock,  and  few  pas- 
sengers were  abroad  save  workmen  going  to  their 
labour,  or  a  relief  guard  moving  towards  the  walls,  as 
they  threaded  their  way,  unquestioned  and  unnoticed, 
through  the  narrow  lanes  and  alleys,  leading  to  the 
quay.  Their  guide  preceded  them  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, avoiding  as  far  as  might  be,  the  more  fre- 
quented streets,  and  stayed  with  them  until  they  took 
their  places  with  others  of  their  assumed  calling,  in  a 
ferry-boat  about  to  cross  the  H umber  to  the  Lincoln- 
shire side.  It  had  been  thought  best  to  proceed  at 
first  in  a  southerly  direction,  the  better  to  disguise 
their  real  purpose  and  destination,  and  divert  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  governor  all  suspicion  of  harbour- 
ing or  releasing  men  bound  to  the  Royalist  army  : 
but  after  proceeding  a  day's  journey  to  the  south,  they 
turned  their  steps  again  to  Yorkshire,  and  again 
crossing  the  river,  found  their  way  at  last  to  York, 
where  the  King  and  a  portion  of  his  troops  had  re- 
turned but  a  day  previously.  Charles  received  them 
kindly,  alluding  but  briefly  to  a  failure  which  he  well 
knew  had  been  keen  and  bitter  to  his  favourite  as  to 
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himself,  and  of  which  the  consequences  were  but  now 
beginning.  With  hardly  a  shot  fired  or  a  blow 
struck,  the  first  spark  had  at  last  been  kindled,  and 
the  civil  war  so  long  foreseen  was  definitely  begun. 
Charles,  baffled,  disappointed,  unprepared  for  a  cam- 
paign, could  hesitate  no  longer. 

Lord  Hertford,  and  Sir  John  Berkeley,  were  des- 
patched into  the  Western  counties,  with  full  powers 
and  commissions  of  array.  Lord  Digby  was  con- 
firmed in  his  Governorship  of  Nottingham  ;  and  a  pro- 
clamation was  presently  sent  forth,  that  in  that  same 
loyal  city  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  August  next  en- 
suing, the  King's  Standard  would  be  raised,  and 
the  campaign  formally  begun,  in  the  presence  of  His 
Majesty,  the  Princes,  and  the  assembled  Court. 


CHAPTER  V. 

"  And  the  boy  not  out  of  him." 

THE  evening  was  closing  in,  after  a  bright  and 
somewhat  sultry  day.  The  last  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  were  streaming  through  the  stained  glass 
windows  of  the  old  baronial  hall  of  Wardour  Castle : 
they  glinted  upon  the  polished  floor,  staining  it  with 
faint  but  varied  colouring,  and  caught  the  bright  steel 
armour  and  the  gilded  casques  (the  harness  of  many 
a  departed  hero),  that  hung  against  the  panelled 
walls.  There  was  something  solemn,  yet  at  the  same 
time  imposing  in  the  very  sight  of  those  ancient 
trophies,  those  curiously-fashioned  shields  and 
weapons,  that  came  down  to  the  Arundells  from 
stormy  times,  and  had  borne  their  part  in  many  a 
hard-fought  battle  :  upheld  their  owners'  prowess  in 
many  a  ghastly  fray  :  done  good  service  at  Crecy 
and  Agincourt :  won  sadder  victories  in  our  own  fair 
land  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  gleaned  bloody 
laurels  on  foreign  soil  from  the  strangers,  and  it  may 
be  also,  from  the  infidel. 

Thoughts  such  as  these  came  to  Roland  Arundell, 
as  he  stood  there,  meditatively  regarding  them : 
handling  them  also,  with  a  kind  of  reverence, 
presently  singling  out  one  from  the  rest — brow  and 
lips  grave  the  while — with  a  strange  thoughtfulness, 
hardly  warranted  by  the  eighteen  summers,  which 
were  all  that  so  far  had  passed  over  him. 
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He  was  tall  for  his  age,  slight  and  graceful,  and  his 
face  refined  in  feature,  though  not  exactly  handsome, 
wore  a  singularly  true  and  honest  look  about  it,  that 
in  the  opinion  of  many  was  its  greatest  charm. 
Young  as  he  was,  he  seemed  already  one  of  those 
men  who  must  perforce  be  trusted:  who  claim  the 
confidence  of  others  as  a  right,  and  once  receiving  it, 
hold  it  sacred,  with  a  simple  singleness  of  heart  and 
purpose  that  no  thought  of  greed  or  ambition  can 
lead  astray.  He  was  dressed  in  the  Cavalier  fashion — 
rich  tunic,  lace  ruffles,  and  flowing  hair :  a  short 
sword  hung  at  his  side,  and  his  hand  rested  betimes 
upon  it,  as  one  new  to  the  possession,  and  already 
eager  for  the  fray.  Presently  he  drew  forth  a  letter 
from  his  vest,  and  perused  it  eagerly,  over  and  over, 
as  though  committing  it  to  memory,  and  then  turned 
again  to  examine  and  to  re-examine  (with  a  fresh  pro- 
prietary pride  in  every  glance),  the  silver-inlaid  suit 
which  he  had  chosen  from  the  rest,  and  which  once 
borne  by  a  gallant  ancestor,  had  now  descended  to 
himself 

No  hero  of  romance,  cradled  amongst  warriors  from 
his  earliest  infancy,  could  have  been  more  eager  for 
the  strife  than  was  this  young  inexperienced  stripling, 
who,  until  now,  had  rarely  quitted  his  ancestral  halls. 
There  was  something  almost  pathetic  in  his  longing 
for  the  tented  field  :  for  the  comrades  whom  he  had 
never  met  :  for  the  monarch  whom  he  had  never  seen — 
something  that  contrasted  almost  curiously  with  the 
delicate  outline  of  his  features,  and  the  pure  calm  ex- 
pression of  his  face  :  but  then  he  was  the  son  of  a 
loyal  race,  and  the  praises  of  his  King,  and  an  earnest 
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devotion  to  the  House  of  Stuart,  had  been  the  teaching 
of  his  earliest  years.  The  mother  who  now  waited 
with  maternal  fears  the  moment  of  the  approaching 
parting,  was  a  brave  heroic  woman,  ready  to  give  her 
best  and  dearest  in  the  cause  she  deemed  a  holy  one. 
With  no  weak  lament,  no  faltering  blessing,  would 
she  dismiss  him  from  her  side,  and  send  him  forth 
into  the  wide  wide  world,  to  battle  as  his  sires  had 
done  in  defence  of  their  king.  The  kinswoman  of 
Herbert  and  of  Somerset,  the  sister  of  the  noble  old 
Earl  of  Worcester,  one  of  the  truest  supporters  of 
King  Charles  ;  she  thought,  prayed,  and  strove 
as  they  did  ;  while  no  one  who  saw  Roland  that 
evening,  his  boyish  eagerness  tempered  with  high 
resolve,  the  look  on  his  brow  at  once  pure  and 
strangely  steadfast,  could  doubt  that  he  would  follow 
in  her  steps. 

Presently  the  door  opened  gently,  and  a  young 
girl  entered  the  apartment.  It  was  easy  to  guess  the 
relationship  between  them.  There  was  the  same  fair 
hair,  the  same  deep  grey  eyes,  and  refined  features, 
though  hers  at  this  moment  seemed  fairer  than  of 
wont,  bathed  in  the  fair  sunlight,  and  framed  by  long 
soft  ringlets  of  light  brown  hair.  She  went' up  to  him, 
and  laid  her  hand  half  sadly,  half  caressingly  upon 
his  shoulder. 

"  Hast  made  thy  choice,  good  brother  ?" 
"Aye,  this  one  methinks  will  suit  me  bravely.  'Tis 
of  lesser  bulk  than  some  among  them,  and  I  am  as 
tall  to  the  full  as  good  Sir  John.  I  will  leave  our 
brave  grandsire's  suit  for  Henry's  using  (he  hath  it 
already,  save  the  shield  and  sword),   and   being  the 
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elder,  hath  the  better  right  to  it.  'Tis  a  fair  suit, 
this,  I  trow,  Clare — feel  the  weight  on't.  Alack ! 
what  weak  and  slender  little  hands  !  'Tis  a  real  pity 
that  thou  art  a  woman  !  " 

"  Thou  wouldst  like  then  another  bold  brother  to 
follow  thy  footsteps,"  she  said  wistfully.  "  Ah ! 
Roland  !  knowest  thou  we  shall  miss  thee  woefully  : 
yet  thou,  tJioii  art  longing  to  be  hence." 

"  That  am  I  truly,  fair  sister,"  he  answered  promptly, 
with  somewhat  more  of  frankness  than  of  courtesy, 
urged  by  the  high  hopes  that  burned  within  him  ; 
but  turning  to  her,  he  saw  that  her  eyes  were  wet, 
and  his  heart  smote  him  for  his  thoughtless  speech. 
He  remembered,  too,  with  a  strange  swift  pang,  the 
happy  years  that  they  had  spent  together :  their 
childhood  with  its  sweet  companionship,  the  tender 
confidence  and  loving  service,  that  as  years  drew  on 
had  ever  linked  them  in  closer  bonds,  and  drawing  her 
towards  him,  he  kissed  her  tenderly,  with  a  heart  for 
the  moment  almost  as  full  as  hers. 

"  My  poor  little  Clare,  forgive  me  that  I  grieved 
thee !  thou  knowest  well,  I  meant  it  not — thou 
knowest  I  love  thee,  and  this  dear  old  home.  Yet 
the  King  hath  need  of  me,  whom  my  father  loves  ; 
and  sure,  sweet  sister,  thou  wouldst  not  hold  me  back." 

The  girl  checked  bravely  the  tears  that  would  fain 
have  fallen,  but  for  a  moment  remained  silent.  All 
whom  Clare  Arundell  held  dearest  to  her  had  drifted 
off  one  by  one  on  that  same  danger-fraught  path  that 
he  was  about  to  tread  to  the  little  town  of  Nottingham, 
when  the  King  had  summoned  them,  and  where  the 
first  note  of  the  war-trumpet  was  shortly  to  be  heard. 
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To  her  father  she  had  already  bidden  farewell,  but  Jiis 
departure  had  seemed  to  his  dear  ones  a  lesser  evil 
than  the  arrest  which  awaited  him  at  home  from  the 
warrant  of  the  Parliament.  Her  eldest  brother  had 
next  departed,  and  she  had  seen  her  betrothed  for  the 
last  time,  perhaps  for  months  and  years.  And  now  it 
was  Roland's  turn,  and  her  heart  seemed  like  to  break 
at  this  new  and  perhaps  most  cruel  separation,  for 
Roland  had  never  before  been  parted  from  her  ;  and 
how,  oh  how  would  life  wear  on  without  him  ? 

Her  brother  saw  and  grieved  for  the  struggle,  which, 
boy-like,  perhaps  he  hardly  understood.  Life  had, 
indeed,  at  that  moment,  a  fairer  prospect  for  him  than 
for  her.  His  heart  was  aglow  with  hope  and  enthu- 
siasm. The  step  he  was  about  to  take  had  been  the 
cynosure  alike  of  his  waking  and  sleeping  dreams;  had 
been  for  long  months  past  the  goal  of  his  ambition, 
and  he  could  not  even  zvisJi  that  things  were  other- 
wise. Boy  as  he  was,  yet  on  the  verge  of  manhood, 
he  may  have  already  felt  the  need  of  wider  aims  and 
fuller  sympathies  than  had  as  yet  been  offered  to  him 
in  his  quiet  home  :  and  if  this  awakening  had  come 
somewhat  early,  it  may  be  that  hearts  matured  and 
life  moved  more  quickly  in  those  stirring  times. 

Presently  Clare  spoke  again,  woman-like  putting 
aside  her  trouble  for  her  brother's  sake. 

"  Thou  hast  heard  from  our  father,  Roland  ?  What 
prospect  doth  he  give  thee?  Under  what  banner  wilt 
thou  serve  ?  " 

"  Of  that  my  father  hath  not  yet  apprised  me.  He 
giveth  his  God-speed  and  his  blessing,  with  much  also 
of  wise  and  kindly  counsel.     The  rest  he  leaveth  for 
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the  nonce  till  he  hath  further  advice  of  the  King's 
purpose.  There  are  many  brave  men  whom  I  would 
gladly  follow,  and  I  doubt  not,  with  his  full  permission. 
The  Lord  Hertford,  whom  my  father  holds  in  much 
tenderness  ;  and  Prince  Rupert,  of  whom  men  tell  so 
brave  a  history  as  may  well  move  loyal  hearts  to  do 
him  service;  and  the  Lords  Winchester  and  Worcester, 
brave  men  and  true,  who  also  are  Catholics  like  unto 
ourselves.  Never  fear,  little  sister,  but  there  will  be 
one  among  them  to  whom  my  poor  service  can  be 
rightly  offered,  and.  Heaven  helping,  I  will  do  my 
bravest,  and  rather  die  than  they  shall  find  me 
wanting." 

"Thou  wilt  do  thy  best,  my  brother,  I  fear  not. 
My  father's  teaching  shall  bear  noble  fruit.  But,  alas  ! 
a  woman's  heart  hath  other  terrors  ;  and  the  perils 
which  glory  veils  to  thee  are  ever  before  my  thoughts. 
Yet  would  I  not  hold  thee  back,  Roland  ;  thy  duty  is 
too  plain  before  thee.  I  only  would  that  it  were  not 
so  soon.  Thou  art  so  young  for  strife  and  bloodshed, 
and  my  heart  breaks  to  let  thee  go." 

More  she  would  have  said,  but  again  the  door 
opened,  and  a  retainer  entering,  summoned  them  both 
to  the  presence  of  their  mother. 

Lady  Arundell  sat  waiting  in  the  twilight,  her 
Psalter  on  her  knee  ;  but  she  looked  up  eagerly  as 
Roland  entered,  stretching  out  both  her  arms  to  bring 
him  near  to  her,  and  pressing  a  kiss  full  of  motherly 
tenderness  on  his  forehead.  Then  she  released  him, 
and  he  stood  looking  down  fondly  into  the  proud, 
calm  face,  still  with  many  traces  of  youthful  beauty 
upon  it.     Clare  seated   herself  on  the  hassock  at  her 
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mother's  feet,  and  raising  her  hand,  pressed  it  caress- 
ingly to  her  hps.  But  the  mother's  eyes  were  fixed 
on  Roland,  noting  perhaps  for  the  first  time  his  growing 
manliness,  and  picturing  him  to  herself  in  the  new 
scenes  that  awaited  him. 

"Thou  hast  then  chosen  thine  arms,  my  son?"  she  said 
wistfully,  "  and  thy  looks  bespeak  thee  ready  for  the 
fray.  Art  thou  ready  also  like  a  brave  soldier  to  court 
danger  and  death,  if  need  be,  for  thy  King  ?  " 

"  Ready  and  willing,  sweet  mother ;  and  I  chose  the 
armour  of  '  Good '  Sir  John,  whom  I  do  henceforth 
propose  to  me  as  my  hero  and  model." 

"  That  is  well  said,  my  son  ;  and  right  glad  am  I 
that  thou  hast  so  wisely  chosen.  May  Heaven  grant 
to  thee,  as  to  him,  a  long,  brave,  and  honourable  career." 

"  That  is  asking  over-much,  mother  mine,"  he  said 
tenderly,  but  with  a  sudden  gravity  that  was  new  to 
him.  "  Brave  and  honourable — God  grant  it — for  the 
rest — as  may  be." 

"  Ah !  you  soldier  hearts  have  scant  thought  for 
your  mothers,"  she  answered  sadly.  "  Ye  go  forth  to 
the  battle,  and  we  women  stay  behind  to  weep  and 
pray  for  ye  !  But  thou  shalt  not  leave  me  sorrowful, 
Roland  ;  thou  knowest  I  rejoice  in  the  profession  thou 
hast  chosen,  and  I  pray  to  Heaven  to  bless  and  shield 
thee  in  it.  Thou  dost  start  betimes,  my  son  ?  "  and 
again  her  voice  sounded  sad. 

"  At  six  of  the  clock,  not  later,  an  it  please  you, 
mother." 

"  'Tis  well ;  thy  father  willed  thee  to  be  speedy.  He 
hath  writ  thee  also  in  my  letter  of  this  morning.  What 
saith  he  ?  " 
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"  Read  it,  mother,  it  hath  stirred  my  heart  within 
me  ;  "  and  he  placed  the  letter  in  her  hand. 

'*  In  truth  a  wise  and  kindly  counsel,  Roland,  the 
counsel  of  a  brave,  good  man,  who  looketh  as  I  would 
have  thee  look,  to  other  things  than  the  vain  glory  of 
renown." 

"  Yet  'tis  not  wrong  to  seek  for  glory,  mother  ;  an 
the  cause  in  which  we  strive  be  good  and  true." 

"  Not  wrong,  my  son,  I  said  not  wrong  ;  and  yet, 
'twas  not  for  this  I  send  thee  from  me.  Thou  art  full 
young,  meseemeth,  for  the  scenes  in  which  thou  art 
called  to  mingle,  and  the  many  crooked  paths  which 
the  temptation  will  be  strong  to  tread.  But  thou  hast 
been  a  good  son  to  me,  Roland,  to  me,  and  to  thy 
father,  and  Heaven  will  watch  over  thee.  When 
shouldst  thou  arrive  in  Nottingham  ?  " 

"  'Tis  some  days'  travel,"  replied  her  son.  Then, 
quickly  :  "  Yet  go  I  not  direct  thither.  I  first  must 
say  farewell  to  Monica." 

"  'Twere  better  not,"  replied  his  mother,  anxiously  ; 
"  they  think  not  with  us." 

"She  is  my  betrothed  wife,  mother,"  said  Roland, 
earnestly,  his  cheek  flushing  as  he  spoke.  "  I  cannot 
go  without  her  blessing.  You  will  not  ask  it  of  me  ?" 
and  his  eyes  met  hers  with  a  look  of  almost  boyish 
entreaty  and  submission,  natural  at  his  years,  but 
still  most  touching. 

The  tenderness  on  the  mother's  face  grew  greater  as 
she  gazed. 

"  My  son,  my  son  !  'tis  only  for  thy  sake  I  I  fear 
the  meeting  will  bring  grief  to  both.  'Twill  only 
make  thy  task  more  difficult.     Lord  Eversleigh,  thou 
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knovvest,  hath   declared  against   us,  and   Monica  will 
take  part  with  him." 

"  Ah  !  mother  mine  ;  you  love  her  not  as  I  do,  else 
would  you  surely  trust  her — to  the  death !  Lord 
Eversleigh  indeed  has  fallen  from  us,  yet  hath  he 
blessed  our  troth,  and  will  not  turn  my  bride  away 
from  me.  Mother,  you  will,  you  imist  believe  in  her : 
so  fair,  so  sweet,  so  passing  dear  to  me." 

"  She  is  fair  enough,  I  grant  thee,  Roland,"  said 
Lady  Arundell,  sadly  meeting  his  wistful  gaze.  "  But 
we  know  she  comes  not  of  a  loyal  race,  and  in  creed 
and  politics  is  severed  from  us — the  which  is  a  sorry 
argument  for  comfort  to  come." 

"  I  know,  I  know  ;  but,  oh  !  she  is  so  sweet,  so  good, 
so  gentle  ;  she  will  sure  soon  think  with  us.  Oh,  if 
you  would  but  trust  as  I  do !  " 

"  Nay,  mistake  me  not,  Roland,"  said  his  mother, 
tenderly  ;  "  I  love  the  maiden,  and  will  take  her  to  my 
heart  as  my  very  own,  when  thy  happiness  demandeth 
it.  And  yet,  they  say  her  journey  north  hath 
changed  her,  and  sure  her  uncle's  house  will  work  no 
weal.  Oh!  would — zc^^^Z^  that  ye  were  safely  wedded, 
or  that  love  had  never,  never  come  between  you  ! " 

"  Oh  !  mother,  mother  !  "  and  the  pain  in  his  voice 
was  more  eloquent  than  the  most  passionate  words. 

"  Alas  !  thou  knowest  I  feared  it  from  the  first," 
replied  his  mother,  sorrowfully.  "  'Tis  ill  when  wife 
and  husband  kneel  not  at  one  altar,  when  in  their 
holiest  thoughts  they  are  divided.  Perhaps  I  erred 
in  yielding  as  I  did  ;  but  my  dear  lord  thy  father  had 
long  wished  and  willed  it,  and  I  hoped  that  time,  that 
influence,  that  love " 
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"  Would  bring  her  to  us.  Oh  !  it  will,  it  will  !  so 
sweet  a  nature,  and  so  meek  a  spirit " 

"  Will  lead  her  blindly  in  the  path  of  error,  which 
those  she  loves  already  tread." 

"  Then  let  me  wed  with  her,  and  snatch  her  from 
them,"  said  Roland,  the  brief  passion  that  flashed 
forth  at  rare  intervals  from  his  simple,  guileless  nature 
lighting  his  face  and  eyes  with  a  new,  unusual 
beauty. 

"  Too  young,  nay,  Roland,  thou  art  indeed  too 
young  ;  and  a  soldier  hath  little  need  in  these  days  to 
take  to  himself  new  duties  and  new  ties." 

"  Yet  Clare  is  younger  by  two  years  than  I  am,  and 
Humphrey  Weld  is  fain  to  wed  with  her." 

"  But  Humphrey  Weld  is  a  grown  man,  my  son, 
and  is  not  yet  engaged  in  warfare  :  and  Clare  will 
wait  in  patient  trustfulness  for  two  long  years  before 
she  weds  with  him.  Meanwhile  she  resteth  in  her 
mother's  care,  and  exerciseth  her  in  household  duties, 
which  one  day  she  must  teach  to  others." 

"  But  you  will  not  sure  forbid  our  tryst,  mother  ?  " 
said  Roland,  after  a  long,  painful  pause.  "  I  cannot 
go  without  a  word — a  blessing  !  " 

"  Nay,  Roland,  nay.  I  ask  it  not  of  thee,  albeit, 
God  knoweth,  I  sorely  fear  for  thee.  Thy  troth  is 
plighted,  and  the  maid  hath  claims  on  thee.  I  pray 
that  she  may  give  thee  help,  not  hindrance,  and  that 
the  meeting  may  bring  joy,  not  grief,  to  thee." 

But  Roland  bent  and  kissed  her  hand,  and  his 
silent  gratitude  was  understood.  It  brought  the  tears 
to  his  mother's  eyes,  and  for  several  minutes  she  was 
silent. 
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"  Thou  wilt  take  with  thee  the  Httle  troop  that  we 
have  raised,  Roland,"  she  said  at  last,  her  low,  clear  tones 
rousing  him  with  a  start  from  the  reverie  into  which 
he  had  fallen,  "  and  command  it  till  thy  brother  joins 
thee.  For  thy  conduct  on  the  road,  thy  resting- 
places,  and  thy  mode  of  journey,  thy  father  hath 
already  writ  thee  his  desire." 

"  He  hath,  mother — save  but  my  stay  at  Ainsleigh. 
In  truth,  he  knoweth  not  that  Monica  is  there." 

"  'Tis  well ;  the  Lord  de  Clare  will  further  counsel 
thee  when  thou  hast  reached  thy  journey's  end.  Thou 
wilt  give  him  fair  greeting  from  me,  and  to  his  lady, 
the  Countess  likewise,  and  to  thy  brother  Henry,  and 
my  kinsmen  Somerset  and  Herbert ;  and  for  thee, 
God  bless  and  protect  thee,  mine  own  son,  and  grant 
thee  strength  and  grace  to  hold  thy  father's  name  un- 
stained in  battle,  and  thine  own  soul  unspotted  from 
the  world." 

He  bent  reverently  as  she  finished  speaking,  and 
her  hand  rested  for  a  moment  tenderly  upon  his  brow. 
Then  he  rose  hurriedly,  and  left  the  room. 

Roland's  rest  that  night  was  but  a  troubled  one,  so 
many  thoughts  contended  in  his  dreams  :  sorrow  and 
excitement,  and  joy  also.  At  a  very  early  hour  he 
rose,  conscious  that  a  great  day  had  dawned  to  him, 
a  day  that  was  to  be  to  him  the  crisis  of  his  life.  How 
short,  how  uneventful  the  past  now  seemed  to  him, 
and  yet  none  the  less  it  was  a  pleasant  past,  full  of 
high  hopes  and  peaceful  memories,  and  the  future  was 
as  yet  unread.  It  was  only  yesterday  that  he  had 
been  a  boy ;  more  boyish  for  his  years,  perhaps,  than 
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one  less  tenderly  loved,  less  carefully  reared  :  a  boy 
with  a  boy's  thoughts  and  pleasures,  the  quiet  studies, 
the  loving  counsel,  the  recreation  of  hawk  and  hound, 
with  the  other  healthful  sports  and  pursuits  belonging 
to  his  age.  Now  he  seemed  to  have  become  a  man, 
with  manhood's  aims  in  front  of  him,  and  manhood's 
energies  already  wakening  in  his  soul  :  a  path  opening 
out  before  him,  brilliant  if  untried,  fraught  with 
strange  promises  and  stranger  perils  ;  bright  with 
ambition  and  with  honour,  yet  hard  in  many  ways  and 
insecure  of  footing, — to  one  of  his  religion  difficult 
beyond  the  rest. 

Presently  the  Castle  bell  tolled  the  hour  of  five, 
and  almost  immediately  afterwards  Lady  Arundell, 
followed  by  her  daughter  and  a  few  domestics, 
descended  the  broad  steps  that  led  into  the  court. 
Roland  went  hastily  to  meet  them,  receiving  his 
mother's  tender  greeting  with  a  loving  deference  well 
suited  to  his  age.  Then  he  followed  her  silently  into  the 
private  oratory  (a  small  chamber  set  apart  for  the 
purpose  in  the  western  tower),  where  the  Holy  Sacri- 
fice was  about  even  now  to  be  offered  by  the  Castle 
chaplain.  Father  Fauikner. 

In  the  days  of  which  we  write,  it  was  at  no  small 
risk  and  peril  that  Catholics,  however  loyal  and  de- 
voted, could  follow  up  the  practice  of  their  religion, 
receive  its  consolations,  or  perform  even  its  most 
sacred  duties  :  the  penal  laws  were  not  yet  abrogated, 
although  of  late  years  less  stringently  enforced,  and 
might  at  any  moment  be  revived  again  in  their  full 
severity.  But  at  VVardour,  as  in  many  another  of  the 
grand  old  Catholic  houses — despite  of  danger,  risk,  and 
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difficulty,  the  old  Faith  of  the  land  had  been  kept  and 
cherished, and  its  holiest  rites  in  secret  indeed — but  still 
most  reverently,  constantly  performed  ;  and  so  on  this 
day  of  anxiety  and  trial,  when  the  youngest  and  best 
loved  son  was  about  to  enter  on  the  same  path  of 
peril  which  his  sires  had  followed,  it  was  fitting  that 
mother  and  son  should  meet  together,  perhaps  for  the 
last  time  at  the  altar  foot. 

It  was  a  touching  sight,  a  mournful  one  also,  inas- 
much as  it  presaged  a  long  and,  perchance,  lasting 
farewell ;  yet  the  little  chapel  fair  and  peaceful  in  the 
dim  morning  light,  the  quiet  tones  of  the  priest,  calm 
and  unfaltering  in  their  earnest  reverence,  seemed  to 
bring  a  balm  to  the  troubled  hearts  of  those  who  knelt 
there,  whilst  the  deep  responses  of  the  men-at-arms,  rug- 
ged yet  devout,  gave  a  new  impressiveness  to  the  scene. 

When  Mass  was  over  there  was  a  little  silence,  and 
then  the  priest  came  forward  to  the  altar  steps,  and 
with  a  few  words,  at  once  solemn  and  consoling,  ad- 
dressed the  little  group  of  worshippers  who  still 
lingered  to  hear  him  speak  ;  and  then,  his  voice 
faltering  despite  himself,  bestowed  upon  them  his 
parting  blessing,  whilst  the  soldiers  on  bended  knee 
vowed  earnestly  before  him,  to  give  their  strength, 
their  health,  their  very  life,  if  need  be,  for  the  good  of 
their  cause,  and  the  service  of  their  King. 

Then  they  arose  and  quickly  left  the  chapel  ;  and 
when,  a  short  half-hour  later,  the  preparations  for 
their  journey  ended,  they  met  again  together  for  the 
morning  meal,  it  was  with  calm  brave  faces  and  reso- 
lute hearts,  and  a  brave  acceptance  of  what  the 
future  held  in  store  for  them. 
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At  last  the  hour  of  parting  was  at  hand  :  the  steeds 
were  already  at  the  door,  the  soldiers  were  already 
mounted  ;  Roland  stood  waiting  at  the  open  portal, 
and  presently  Lady  Arundell  came  forth,  accom- 
panied by  her  daughter,  to  witness  her  son's  de- 
parture and  to  speak  to  him  and  to  his  followers  a 
few  parting  words. 

For  there  were  other  hearts  as  sad  as  Lady 
Arundell's  in  the  little  crowd  that  gathered  round 
her  on  that  day — mothers  parting  from  young 
sons,  wives  from  husbands,  maids  from  their  be- 
trothed ;  and  if,  perchance,  the  gay  music,  the  bright 
colours,  or  in  some  hearts  the  glamour  of  their  cause, 
or  the  pride  in  the  gallant  bearing  and  brave  attire 
of  friend  or  kinsman,  lent  a  momentary  brightness  to 
the  hour  of  parting,  the  most  hearts  ached  with  sad 
foreboding,  with  the  knowledge  that  of  those  who  now 
went  forth  so  blithely,  not  a  tithe  would  ever  return. 

Lady  Arundell  knew  this,  and  her  eyes  were  dim, 
though  her  voice  was  steady,  as  she  addressed  them 
in  a  few  simple  and  yet  heart-stirring  words,  urging 
them  to  do  their  duty  worthily  to  their  master  and  to 
their  cause.  Then  turning  to  her  son,  she  spoke  to 
him  especially  a  parting  word,  bidding  him  re- 
member ever,  that  as  the  descendant  of  a  good  old 
Catholic  race,  he  must  bear  himself  nobly  as  became 
his  name,  in  good  faith  unto  all  men,  and  in  loyalty 
unfailing  to  his  God  and  to  his  King. 

"  Thou  wilt  have  trials  to  suffer,  Roland,  and  many 
a  dire  temptation  to  avoid  or  overcome.  Thou  wilt 
be  with  those  who  think  not  with  us,  neither  hold  the 
same  Faith  as  we.     Thou  wilt  see  men  wander  from 
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the  rules  thou  hast  held  sacred,  and  follow  a  different 
code  to  that  which  I  have  taught  thee.  Be  true,  then, 
be  steadfast,  let  not  passion  nor  ambition  guide  thee  ; 
and  neither  through  weakness  nor  through  youthful 
folly,  act  otherwise  than  befits  thee  as  a  son  of  the 
Holy  Church,  and  a  true  vassal  to  thy  King.  Give 
unto  him  thine  arms,  thy  strength,  nay,  it  may  be  thy 
life  ;  "  and  here  her  voice  faltered  a  moment,  despite 
her  efforts.  "  For  his  safety,  his  restoration,  deem  no 
cost  too  great — no  strife  too  arduous — but  keep 
through  all  thy  heart  unstained  for  Heaven,  having 
God's  ordinances  ever  in  thy  sight." 

She  paused  a  moment,  but  Roland  still  stood 
waiting,  loth,  even  in  his  eagerness,  to  tear  himself 
away,  and,  presently,  with  a  grave  but  loving  earnest- 
ness, she  spoke  again. 

"  Stand  fast  to  thy  Faith,  to  its  practice,  to  its 
teaching ;  and  when  at  length  thou  dost  return  to  me, 
as  I  pray  God  thou  may  est,  let  me  read  on  thy  brow 
as  I  have  done  till  now,  the  index  of  an  honest, 
guileless  heart.  Nay,  remember,"  as  she  drew  him  to 
her  with  yearning  tenderness,  "  remember,  that  dear 
as  thou  art — hast  ever  been  to  me,  I  had  sooner,  like 
Blanche  of  old,  behold  thee  dead  before  me,  than 
know  thee  fallen  from  the  truth  and  honour  in  which 
it  was  my  happy  task  to  rear  thee." 

She  bent  as  she  spoke  and  kissed  his  forehead, 
straining  him  to  her  breast  as  he  knelt  before  her  ; 
while  many  an  eye  that  had  not  wept  before  grew 
suddenly  dim.  Then,  with  a  strong,  brave  heart,  she 
put  her  emotion  from  her,  to  fasten  the  scarf  upon  his 
shoulder,  and   give  the  sword    into  his  hand  ;  while 
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Clare  wept  unrestrainedly,  with  her  arms  about  his 
neck,  as  she  whispered  with  faltering  voice  her  last 
fond  words. 

Then  the  horse  was  led  forward,  the  young 
soldier  mounted,  and  the  last  adieux  were  said  :  the 
cavalcade  moved  out  slowly  under  the  groined  arch- 
way, through  the  massive  gates,  and  over  the  draw- 
bridge that  lay  beyond  ;  while  those  still  left  behind, 
mothers  and  wives,  brothers  and  sons,  looked  wistfully 
after  them,  until  the  tramp  of  hoofs  was  heard  more 
faintly,  and  banners  and  spears  grew  dimmer  in  the 
distance.  Then  once  more  a  long  loud  shout  rose 
from  the  little  group,  a  shout  of  loyalty  and 
enthusiasm  for  those  who  were  left  as  well  as  those 
that  went — the  mother's  name  mingling  with  the 
son's. 

"  I  thank  you,  my  friends,"  said  Lady  Arundell, 
*'  I  thank  you  heartily — and  I  pray  that  your  fervent 
good  wishes  may  help  the  right  cause  of  the  King, 
our  Sovereign,  and  also  this  dear  young  soldier  who 
hath  but  now  set  forth  to  offer  him  service.  For 
some  among  ye,  the  time  may  come,  when  ye,  too, 
may  be  called  to  follow  him.  The  war,  though 
Heaven  forefend,  may  be  a  long  one,  and  our  dear 
country  may  yet  need  the  succour  of  other  sons." 
She  paused  a  moment,  and  then  added,  somewhat 
sadly,  "  Old  men  may  then  be  summoned  from  the 
ingle,  to  wield  with  feebler,  yet  with  loyal  hands,  the 
weapon  long  left  idle  ;  strong  men  be  forced  to  leave 
the  plough,  and  youths  and  lads  their  quiet  homes,  to 
strive  for  life  or  death,  beneath  their  country's  flag. 
When  this  time  comes  to  us,  if  come  it  must,   I  pray 
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to  Heaven  that  it  find  ye  faithful — true,  leal,  honest, 
and  devoted,  even  as  those  that  have  but  now  gone 
from  us." 

She  ceased,  and  the  silence  which  had  hung  upon 
her  speech,  seemed  scarcely  broken,  when  she  ended  by 
the  low,  deep-breathed  Amen  which  answered  her 
appeal.  Then  the  little  group  dispersed,  slowly  and 
mournfully,  until  the  great  court  was  cleared,  but 
outside  they  paused  again,  and  the  prayer  that  found 
utterance  on  the  lips  of  one  among  them,  was  surely 
echoed  in  every  heart : 

"God  bless  my  lady  and  the  young  master,  and 
bring  our  dear  ones  safely  back  to  us  ! " 

Meanwhile,  Lady  Arundell  and  her  daughter  had 
re-entered  the  Castle,  and  sought  again  with  one 
accord  the  little  oratory,  where  each  knew  well  to 
seek  for  comfort,  and  long,  long  after  Clare's  girlish 
grief  had  spent  itself  in  tears,  and  she  had  retired  to 
lose  in  the  round  of  daily  occupations  a  sense  of  the 
void  that  would  make  itself  felt  within  her  heart — 
Lady  Arundell  still  knelt  there,  calm  and  collected, 
her  crucifix  in  her  hand,  and  a  strange  peacefulness 
upon  her  face. 

A  soldier's  wife,  a  soldier's  mother,  the  blood  of  the 
loyal  Somersets  in  her  veins,  she  gave  up  her  son 
without  shrinking,  if  not  without  sorrow,  when 
loyalty  and  duty  called  him  from  her  side — and  yet 
he  was  her  youngest  born — her  Benjamin — the  most 
fondly  cherished — the  most  dearly  loved. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

Alas  !    how  light  a  cause  may  move 
Dissension  between  hearts  that  love. 

Moore. 

WE  must  now  request  our  readers  to 
accompany  us  to  Ainsleigh,  near 
Shrewsbury,  the  residence  of  Master  Wyndham,  a 
younger  brother  of  Lord  Eversleigh,  under  whose 
charge  the  two  young  daughters  of  the  latter  had 
been  for  some  few  weeks  domiciled. 

Lord  Eversleigh  himself  was  absent  on  military 
duties,  having  been  lately  appointed  by  Lord  Essex  to 
take  command  of  the  horse  in  conjunction  with  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax — both  being  subservient  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  two  Houses.  Honours  and  offices  were 
at  this  time  scattered  broadcast  ;  efforts  were  made 
everywhere  to  oppose  effective  resistance  to  the 
King  ;  the  Earl  of  Bedford  had  a  high  position  in 
the  cavalry  ;  Sir  William  Waller  was  made  general 
under  Essex,  and  Mr.  Cromwell,  the  republican 
member  of  a  highly  loyal  family,  had  taken  out  a 
commission  as  colonel,  and  was  already  drilling  and 
preparing  his  hereafter  famous  Ironsides. 

It  was  the  morning  after  Roland  Arundell  had 
quitted  Wardour,  and  the  previous  evening  had 
brought  a  messenger  from  him,  signifying  to  Master 
Wyndham  his  intention  of  taking  Ainsleigh  on  his  way. 
He  had  said  nothing  of  his  plans  or  his  intentions, 
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wishing  probably  to  announce  his  purpose  himself  to 
Monica  ;  but  Master  Wyndham  had,  perhaps,  divined 
somewhat,  for  his  brow  was  grave  and  his  tones  were 
troubled  as  he  told  his  nieces  of  the  intended  visit. 
Now  the  two  sisters  awaited  Roland's  coming, 
seated  together  in  the  great  walled  garden,  with  its 
quaint  alleys  and  stiff  y^^N  hedges,  the  fair  sunlight 
shining  upon  them,  a  wealth  of  summer  flowers 
spread  out  before  them,  and  a  great  deerhound  lying 
at  their  feet.  But  though  they  sat  there  together, 
they  were  very  silent,  with  a  silence  that,  somehow, 
neither  cared  to  break.  Since  their  arrival  at  Ains- 
leigh,  but  a  few  weeks  since,  little  had  passed  on 
either  side,  respecting  the  growing  hopes  and  fears 
and  purposes  which  in  these  last  two  months  had 
arisen  for  each  ;  and  even  that  little  had  brought 
scant  satisfaction  to  either  heart.  There  was  only 
one  short  year  between  them,  their  lives  had  been  till 
how  inseparable  ;  and  yet  of  late,  it,  somehow,  had 
been  different,  as  though  their  hopes  and  aims  and 
sympathies  were  drifting  apart.  They  had  been 
strangely  trained,  these  daughters  of  a  lordly  house, 
or  rather,  they  had  not  been  trained  at  all.  They 
had  no  mother,  as  Lady  Arundell  had  said,  half- 
pitying,  half  excusing,  and  their  father  had  been  more 
fit  to  drill  his  own  yeomanry  than  to  train  up  two 
inexperienced  girls  just  merging  into  womanhood. 
He  was  very  proud  of  them,  for  they  were  fair  and 
stately,  beautiful  as  the  royal  white  lilies  in  his  gar- 
den, and  innocent  as  the  flowers  themselves  in  the 
ways  and  fashions  of  the  world  ;  but  he  cared  little  to 
associate    or    converse    with    them,    to    study   their 
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characters,  to  make  himself  conversant  with  their 
hopes  and  aims,  still  less  to  strive  to  mould  them  to 
his  own.  He  had  left  them  in  carelessness,  perhaps 
in  ignorance,  to  form  and  fashion  their  own  opinions, 
to  choose  their  own  code  almost  of  thought  and 
action,  without  an  effort  to  form  their  judgment,  or 
control  their  impulses  ;  contented  with  their  love  and 
reverence,  and  the  obedience  which  their  reverence 
yielded  him.  Wild  as  a  hawk  and  as  wilful,  Maud  had 
grown  up  beside  him,  the  pride  of  his  home  and  thedar- 
ling  of  the  country-side,  and  when  other  interests  failed 
him  for  the  moment,  he  had  petted  and  made  of  her  a 
plaything,  without  recognising  in  her  a  soul  as  lofty  as 
his  own.  He  had  wondered  at  her  beauty,  at  the  grave 
thought  in  the  dark  eyes,  and  on  the  pale  white  brow  ; 
he  had  marked  the  dreamy  look  that  would  rest  on 
the  sweet  face,  when  her  hands  were  busy  and  her 
voice  silent,  but  it  had  never  occurred  to  him  to  probe 
the  secrets  of  her  heart,  or  to  speak  to  her  of  the 
growing  strife  within  himself,  which  yet  would  bring 
so  great  a  difference  to  her  future,  as  well  as  to  his  own. 
It  was  from  her  mother's  lips  and  not  from  his  that 
Maud  had  learnt  the  lesson  of  her  life,  when  the 
more  childish  Monica  had  been  playing  with  her  dolls; 
and  it  was  her  memory  that  now  supported  her,  when 
her  nearest  kinsman  fell  away ;  nay,  the  very  strife 
and  stir  against  the  King  had  rather  made  her  loyalty 
the  stronger.  She  yearned  towards  him  in  his  growing 
perils  ;  while  she  gathered  from  her  Royalist  friends 
impressions  all  too  deep  to  be  forgotten.  She  had  hung 
upon  the  words  of  Lord  Arundell,  as  he  sat  at  her 
father's  board,  and   spoke  freely  and  honestly  of  the 
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troubles  of  the  land  ;  she  had  wept  over  the  fate  of 
Strafford,  and  shrank  at  the  hot  clamour  for  his  blood 
— with  pity  also  for  the  King  who  loved  him,  and  yet 
had  found  himself  too  weak  to  save  him  ;  and  whilst 
hearing  of  these  things,  pondered  on  them,  and 
judging  them  in  her  heart ;  the  sister  who  grew  up 
beside  her  was  moulding  her  lot  so  differently,  that 
every  hope  and  aim  and  interest  must  bring  new 
rivalry  between  them.  For  Monica,  with  a  like 
training  was  fashioned  somewhat  differently,  and 
read  the  teaching  of  the  times  in  a  different  spirit. 
Remembering  little  of  the  mother  whom  she  had  lost, 
and  clinging  passionately  to  the  father  who  remained 
to  her,  she  had  learned  to  follow  blindly  in  his  steps  ; 
while  a  dreamy,  almost  superstitious  sense  of  duty, 
inclined  her  to  credit  implicitly  the  teaching  of  the 
preachers,  who,  fanatics  for  the  most  part,  and 
eJoquent  of  speech,  came  to  win  over  the  people  and 
to  declaim  against  the  King.  It  was  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  Monica,  dependent  in  character,  and 
yielding  in  disposition,  should  hold  out  long  against 
their  exhortations,  when  the  women  of  the  metropolis 
had  been  so  moved  by  their  harangues  as  to  bring 
their  plate  and  jewels  as  a  tribute  to  the  people's 
cause,  and  held  themselves,  in  so  doing,  to  bring  a 
pleasing  gift  to  God.  And  yet  with  all  these  feelings 
springing  up  within  her  (to  ripen  soon  into  a  strength 
and  passion  of  which  she  as  yet  recked  little)  Monica 
had  been  none  the  less  betrothed  to  Roland  Arundell 
— from  a  feeling  of  old  friendship  and  of  strong  esteem 
— with  no  thought  then  of  civil  war,  or  of  the  evil 
days  that  were  yet  to  come. 
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Presently,  a  sharp  bugle  sound  was  heard  near  at 
hand,  and  a  few  minutes  later  Roland  Arundell  was 
seen  approaching.  The  girls  had  seen  him  at  the 
same  instant,  but  while  both  alike  had  looked  up 
eagerly,  it  was  Maud  who  first  broke  the  silence. 

"  See,  sweetheart,  see  ;  'tis  Roland  Arundell.  Let 
us  go  quickly,  and  give  him  greeting.  'Tis  a  long 
time,  verily,  since  he  hath  visited  us." 

Monica  had  risen  hastily,  a  look  of  anxious  ques- 
tioning in  her  eyes,  a  flickering  carnation  on  her 
cheek,  a  trembling  in  the  fair  white  hands,  that  were 
yet  outstretched  in  welcome.  Then  her  hands  fell  by 
her  side,  and  she  stood  still,  and  the  light  died  out  of 
her  face,  and  left  it  cold  and  resolute. 

"  It  is  true,  then,"  she  said,  sadly,  "  Roland  hath 
the  King's  colours  to-day,"  and  her  voice  shook  so 
strangely,  and  yet  there  was  such  a  determined  look 
upon  her  face  that  Maud,  brave  as  she  was,  almost 
shrank  from  a  reply. 

It  was,  as  yet,  too  early  for  Puritanism,  or  party 
spirit  to  have  wrought  destruction  upon  the  luxury 
and  elegance  of  the  period.  The  dress  of  the  two 
sisters  bore  evidence  that  silk  and  lace  of  the  costliest 
description  were  not  only  tolerated  but  authorised  by 
the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  ;  the  vesture  of  Philip 
Fairfax,  of  Denzil  Holies,  and  of  Lord  Eversleigh 
differed  but  little  from  that  of  most  gentlemen  of 
their  position  ;  the  sanctimonious  style,  the  sombre 
bearing,  that  would  later  be  so  frequent  among  the 
followers  of  Cromwell,  were  as  yet  unknown  ;  but 
the  King's  men  had  already  some  trifling  peculiarities 
by  which  a  keen  eye  could  at  once  distinguish  them. 
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The  hat  and  feather,  the  rich  scarf,  usually  of  red  or 
scarlet  silk,  and-  the  lace  ruffles  were  somehow  less  fa- 
voured by  the  Parliamentary  party.  They  preferred 
solidity  to  ornament,  reality  to  effect;  perchance  it  had 
been  as  well  if,  in  some  ways,  their  antagonists  had 
taken  example  from  them.  Maud's  face  lighted  up, 
momentarily,  as  she  marked  the  sign.  Then  she 
looked  at  her  sister  with  a  sudden  pity,  seeing  how 
greatly  she  was  pained. 

"  Sweetheart,"  she  said  tenderly,  "  it  seemeth  to  me 
but  fitting  that  Roland  should  wear  the  colours  of  the 
King,  for  he  comes  of  a  loyal  race,  and  carries  a  good 
old  name  ;  dear  Monica,  do  not  grieve  over  his  choice, 
'tis  one  no  maiden  should  look  scorn  upon." 

"  But  I  do  scorn  it,"  said  Monica,  the  colour  flush- 
ing into  her  cheek,  and  the  proud  lip  quivering  with 
disappointed  pain.  "  Roland,"  she  added  passionately, 
as  he  drew  nearer,  "  tell  me  that  thou  art  my  father's 
friend,  and  that  his  cause  shall  be  thine." 

The  words  and  manner  were  alike  startling,  and 
Roland  checked  for  a  moment  his  eager  steps,  a  look 
of  pain  and  surprise  upon  his  face.  Then  deeming 
the  greeting  perchance  a  jest  he  advanced  nearer,  and 
would  fain  have  taken  her  hands  in  his  ;  but  she 
snatched  them  angrily  away  from  him,  flinging 
them  up  before  her  face,  and  drawing  even  further 
away. 

"  Nay,  Monica,"  said  the  youth  gravely,  "  I  will 
not  hold  thee,  wouldst  thou  shrink  from  me.  But  listen 
patiently  for  yet  a  moment.  Didst  thou  not  guess 
then,  dear  one,  that  I  and  mine  would  serve  the 
King  ?  " 
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"  I  neither  guessed  nor  deemed  it  possible,"  said 
Monica,  angrily,  "  when  thou  and  I  first  plighted  troth  ; 
nor  will  I  even  now  believe  it  of  thee,save  as  an  idleand 
a  foolish  jest.  Take  off  that  wretched  scarf,  Roland — 
the  badge  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  take  up  the 
cause  of  justice  and  of  truth.  'Tis  but  a  phantom  that 
thou  followest — a  vain  bauble  that  thou  shouldst  abhor." 

"Oppression!  tyranny!"  repeated  Roland,  sadly. 
"  Alas  !  'Tis  the  fatal  watchword  of  revolt  that  is 
flying  over  this  unhappy  land  !  I  fear  me  there  will 
be  better  cause  to  say  it,  when  a  few  months  have 
passed  over  us  !  But  thou,  Monica,  didst  not  always 
think  so.  Remember,  sweet,  those  happy  days  at 
Garnstead — 'tis  not  so  long  ago  as  thou  mayst 
picture  it.  Yet  wert  thou  then  as  truly  loyal  even  as 
Maud  or  I.  Then  thou  didst  listen  gladly  when  I  told 
thee  of  good  King  Charles,  and  of  our  Lady  Queen, 
and  all  the  doings  of  their  Court  at  Whitehall — tales 
which  I  gleaned  with  loving  pains  to  pleasure  thee, 
and  win  thy  smile.  Surely  thou  canst  not — wilt  not 
have  forgottten  ? " 

"  They  were  vain  dreams,  and  I  have  awakened  from 
them.  My  father  speaks  of  them  so  differently :  he 
loveth  not  the  King  nor  yet  Queen  Mary — nor  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  Courts.  He  cannot  love 
the  man  who  abandoned  Strafford :  who  up- 
holds the  tyrannies  of  Laud — who  thirsts  for  un- 
limitable  power.  Dost  not  see,  Roland,  how  hard, 
how  false,  how  fickle  he  hath  proved  himself,  and 
therefore  how  just  it  were  to  strive  against  him  ?  O 
join  us,  join  our  cause  !  Thou  wert  meant  for  better 
strife  than  thou  hast  chosen." 
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"  The  wife  must  leave  her  father  for  her  husband," 
said  Maud,  gently.  "  Seest  thou  not,  sweetheart,  that 
thy  cause  should  now  be  Roland's.  'Tis  for  him  to 
point  the  way — and  thine  to  follow." 

"  That  will  I  never  do,"  said  Monica,  passionately. 
"  As  my  father  chose  so  do  I.  He  is  noble  and  brave 
and  good,  and  justice  and  reason  be  surely  on  his 
side.  His  cause  is  the  cause  of  God — and  wouldst 
thou  then  that  I  should  choose  another  ?  " 

The  words  were  spoken  resolutely,  and  then  there 
was  a  ^brief  pause.  Then  Monica  turned  again  to 
Roland.  The  flush  died  away,  leaving  cheek  and 
brow  alike  colourless.  He  had  never  seen  her  look 
like  that  before,  nor  had  Maud  either,  and  a  weight 
came  upon  both  their  hearts,  and  kept  them  silent. 
She  was  younger  than  either  of  them — this  slight 
young  creature:  a  little  fragile,  childish  thing,  they  had 
thought  her — but  she  had  it  all  her  own  way. 

"Thou  hast  come  to  say  farewell,  Roland,"  she 
said,  coldly,  "to  bid  adieu  to  us  who  have  been  friends 
with  thee  so  long — who  have  felt  for  you  as  a 
kinsman,  who  have  planned  great  things  together. 
Thou  hast  come  to  say  these  things  are  of  the  past, 
put  aside  and  forgotten — that  these  plans  are  to  be 
made  void — the  old  intercourse  to  be  broken — the  old 
ties  severed  ;  that  thou,  who  hast  been  held  by  my 
father  as  a  son,  art  to  meet  him  as  a  foe  upon  the 
battlefield !  Heaven  forgive  thee,  Roland !  I  had 
not  thought  this  of  thee  ! " 

She  had  entirely  the  vantage  ground  in  her  pas- 
sionate earnestness.  He  stood  there  silent  with  the 
suddenness  of  the  blow,  pained  and  bewildered  almost 
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beyond  expression.  This  young,  delicate,  high-born 
girl — what  had  won  her  so  strangely  to  the  cause  that 
she  had  espoused  ?  What  charm,  nay,  what  excuse 
could  she  discover  in  the  rebellion  ?  Had  she  been  a 
Puritan  he  had  understood  it  better,  for,  like  the 
Catholics,  they  had  suffered  persecution.  He  knew 
that  Lord  Eversleigh  had  declared  against  the  King  : 
and  had  laid  ambition,  or  statecraft,  or  disappoint- 
ment to  his  charge,  nay,  even  bigotry.  He  had  been 
neglected  by  the  Court,  perhaps  ;  or  Holies  had  been 
his  friend  ;  or  the  King  had  wronged  him  in  those 
olden  days  when  both  were  youths,  and  Buckingham 
was  the  favourite  ;  or  friendship  had  had  a  hand  in  it, 
and  Lord  Essex's  desertion  had  in  part  excused  his 
own — though,  after  all,  desertiojz  was  too  strong  a 
term  for  him,  who  had  never  taken  arms  (as  Essex 
had  done)  in  the  service  of  his  King.  But  what  of  all 
this  could  influence  a  girl  like  Monica,  whose  character 
until  now  had  seemed  as  quiet  and  as  calm  as  a  pure, 
still  lake  at  eventide,  mirroring  back  the  sunniness 
and  the  beauty  that  surrounded  her,  and  knowing  not 
the  shadow  of  a  cloud  ?  He  had  thought,  had  dreamt 
so  differently.  He  had  dreamt  that  the  very  name  of 
"King"  and  "  Cavalier "  would  have  fired  her  heart, 
and  made  it  thrill  with  loyalty  in  greeting  him  :  or, 
that  at  least,  like  Ruth  of  old,  she  would  have  come 
to  meet  him,  and — whilst  home  and  kindred  struggled 
fitfully  with  her  love — would  have  whispered  that  his 
people  should  be  her  people,  that  his  cause  should  be 
hers.  He  had  pictured  to  himself  an  eager  welcome, 
— a  tender  parting — as  between  him  and  Clare : 
glad    surprise    mingled     too     probably     with     fears 
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and  scruples,  and  sorrow  for  her  father  ;  but  mingled 
also  with  anxiety  for  him,  and  sympathy  with  his 
cause. 

He  was  not  of  a  romantic  or  visionary  nature  ;  the 
quiet  and  solitude  of  his  father's  castle,  and  the  pious 
teaching  and  loyal  counsels  of  his  mother,  had  not 
tended  to  encourage  unreasonably  the  poetry  of  his 
age,  or  excite  him  to  spend  in  vain  imaginings  the 
few  moments  that  were  not  devoted  to  study  or  to 
the  science  of  arms.  It  was  as  a  soldier  that  he  had 
been  educated,  with  firm,  precise  rules,  and  almost 
Spartan  simplicity  :  he  knew  little  of  the  ways  of  the 
world,  and — with  a  natural  frankness  and  honesty  of 
nature  that  caused  him  to  shun  everything  that  was 
mean,  or  false,  or  unworthy,  that  caused  him  to  turn 
naturally  from  evil  to  good,  and  thus  to  pass  un- 
scathed through  many  a  temptation — he  was  in  many 
things  as  simple  as  a  child.  Strengthened  by  the 
words  and  example  of  his  parents,  encouraged  in  his 
purpose  by  the  plain  ordinances  of  his  religion,  he  had 
never  felt  even  the  possibility  that  Monica  could  think 
differently,  still  less  that  any  difference  of  thought  or 
feeling  could  reft  her  from  him.  The  shock  had  come 
to  him  now  on  a  sudden  and  he  knew  not  how  to 
meet  it.  He  had  pictured  tears,  and  he  had  almost 
shrunk  from  seeing  them  on  the  sweet  childish  face. 
Now,  he  would  have  given  much  to  do  so  ;  to  see 
some  token  of  regretful  feeling,  of  tenderness,  of  pity. 
But  there  came  no  tear,  no  dimness  even  to  those 
soft,  violet  eyes  that  met  his  own  so  proudly.  She 
was  disappointed,  even  as  himself,  and  she  judged 
more  bitterly. 
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Maud  stood,  sad  and  silent,  crushing  back  the  words 
that  rose  hotly  to  her  lips.  She  could  have  pled  his 
cause  for  him,  perhaps  better  than  he  himself,  for 
eloquence  came  not  readily  to  the  frank  young 
soldier,  who  was  burning  to  make  himself  renowned 
rather  by  deeds  than  words.  He  was  silent  a 
moment  under  Monica's  reproaches  ;  then  he  said, 
earnestly : 

"  The  time  may  indeed  come,  Monica,  when  thy 
father  and  I  may  meet  as  foes,  as  will  many  a  dear 
friend  and  kinsman  yet  more  closely  knit  than  we. 
Yet  never,  whatever  the  cause  that  come  between  us, 
shall  I  forget  the  friendship  he  hath  given  me,  nor  the 
love  I  bear  his  child." 

"That  is  over,"  she  replied,  and  though  her  voice 
faltered,  her  tones  were  cold. 

"It  is  not  over!"  and  now  his  own  passion  overcame 
his  resolution  ;  his  calmness  for  a  moment  left  him. 
"  It  is  not  over  !  It  must  not,  shall  not  end  thus;  thou 
hast  promised — pledged  thyself  to  me,  Monica,  and  I 
would  rather  die  than  set  thee  free." 

"  Thou  hast  to-day  done  so,"  said  Monica,  with  a 
faltering  voice,  but  with  a  strange  stillness  upon  her 
face.  "  Thou  hast  chosen  to  thyself  an  alien  cause, 
and  I  cannot,  will  not,  wed  with  thee." 

"  Art  vtad?  Monica!  "  cried  IMaud  hastily.  "  Child, 
thou  knowest  not  what  thou  art  saying.  Roland, 
believe  her  not,  she  doth  not  mean  it." 

But  Roland  stood  silent ;  his  face  was  pale  with 
pain.     Monica  went  on  slowly  : 

"  'Tis  an  evil  cause  that  thou  hast  taken  to  thee  ; 
and    thou    wouldst    ha\c    me   share    it  ? — the   cause 
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of  a  day,  and  for  this  thou  wouldst  forget  the 
past  ?  " 

'"Tis  no  cause  of  a  day,"  he  cried  at  last,  passionately, 
and  again  he  would  have  seized  her  hands  in  his,  but 
again  she  snatched  them  angrily  away.  "  'Tis  the 
cause  of  a  life,  of  many  lives,  maybe  ;  of  mine,  at 
least,  an  it  please  Heaven  ; — of  our  ancestors,  mine 
and  thine,  Monica — who  have  all  striven  for  their 
King." 

But  Monica  had  not  stayed  to  listen.  She  had 
hastily  snatched  a  ring  from  her  finger,  and  ere  the 
last  words,  in  their  pathetic  earnestness,  died  into 
silence,  she  flung  it  suddenly  on  the  grass  before  him, 
— it  was  a  hoop  of  pearls. 

Then,  without  a  glance,  she  turned  away  from  him, 
and  was  lost  to  sight  in  the  long  green  alleys  that 
led  towards  the  house.  Many  men  would  even  then 
have  followed  her,  and  by  reproach  or  pleading  have 
striven  to  win  her  back  to  them  :  but  Roland 
did  not.  There  was  grief,  and  anger,  and  hurt 
feeling  in  his  heart,  but  with  it  also  a  strange  be- 
wilderment. The  blow  was  so  sudden,  so  heavy,  that 
it  was  perhaps  no  wonder  that  he  scarcely  knew  how 
to  meet  it.  Presently  he  looked  up  and  his  eyes  met 
Maud's,  then  all  at  once  he  realised  what  had  hap- 
pened ;  but  it  was  too  late.  As  one  in  a  dream  he 
stooped  and  picked  up  the  pure  white  ring  that  lay  at 
his  feet — his  one  sole  gift  to  Monica,  yet  she  had 
cast  it  away.  He  would  wear  it  now  in  her  stead,  to 
keep  it  for  her,  if  she  would  some  day  take  it  back 
again — or  to  wear  for  her  sake  through  the  lonely 
years  that  might  be  to  come. 
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"  O  Roland,  hope  on,  this  mood  must  pass."  The 
words  broke  impulsively  from  Maud's  pale  lips,  but 
there  was  little  hope  in  her  grave,  sad  eyes,  or  maybe 
even  in  her  heart — scarcely  more  than  in  Roland's 
face  as  he  turned  towards  her.  Their  hands  met  for 
a  moment  in  one  long,  strong  clasp,  and  then  Roland 
turned  away  and  passed  slowly  down  the  long  lime 
avenue  to  the  gate,  where  his  retinue  somewhat 
impatiently  awaited  his  return.  Catching  sight  of 
them,  his  step  grew  brisker,  his  eye  regained  a  portion 
of  its  fire  ;  but  the  hope  and  faith  that  had  lately 
shone  there  would  never  return.  He  took  his  plumed 
hat  from  his  brow,  and  glanced  upwards  with  a 
strange,  rapt  expression  upon  his  face.    Then  : 

"  For  a  King  ! "  he  cried  cheerily,  and  "  For  a 
King ! "  was  shouted  back  again  lustily  from  the  little 
troop. 

Many  wondered  as  they  rode  along,  at  the  silence 
and  the  gravity  that  had  come  upon  him.  It  was  his 
first  sacrifice  for  his  King's  sake,  and  after  this  no 
other  would  seem  great.  At  his  age  a  little  shadow 
or  a  little  sunshine  suffices  to  brighten  or  destroy 
hope  (or  the  imagination  which  has  taken  the  place 
of  hope)  in  the  heart.  Now  that  Monica  looked 
coldly  upon  him,  had  driven  him  awa}-  from  her,  in 
fact,  and  restored  to  him  the  sole  token  of  their  troth- 
plight — the  day-dreams  that,  despite  his  sober  nature, 
he  had  so  long  cherished,  began  slowh*,  but  sensibly 
to  fade.  He  seemed  to  care  less  than  he  had  done  a 
few  hours  previously  for  the  bright  pennons,  and  the 
glad  shouts,  and  the  gay  war-songs  of  his  followers  ; 
for    his    gleaming   armour    that    had    been   worn   by 
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heroes  ;  for  his  prancing  steed  that  bore  him  on  so 
bravely :  the  tall  trees  waving  above  his  head  seemed 
less  verdant  than  of  wont ;  the  yellow  cornfields  and 
the  bending  flax  seemed  seared  and  withered  in  their 
August  fulness  ;  the  air  more  heavy,  and  the  flowers 
less  sweet ;  nay,  even  the  blue  hills  looked  misty  and 
indistinct,  seen  through  the  tears  that  had  gathered 
in  his  eyes.  He  was  but  young  and  his  hopes  were 
shattered,  and  the  early  death  of  which  he  had  lately 
spoken  seemed  to  his  full  heart,  in  these  first  few 
moments,  the  best  and  sweetest  gift  that  God  could 
give  him. 

But  the  day  passed  on,  and  the  mood  passed  also, 
and  anger  at  his  bride's  strange  fickleness  in  turn 
held  empire  over  Roland's  heart — and  yet  it  was  a 
tender  anger,  after  all,  and  did  not  alter  the  real  love 
within  him.  He  looked  down  upon  the  hand  where 
the  betrothal  ring  shone  brightly,  and  he  vowed  that 
he  would  go  bravely  to  the  battle,  and  win  to  himself 
such  glory  and  renown  as  should  make  her  blush  for 
the  scorn  that  she  had  meted  him.  She  might  not  love 
his  cause,  perhaps,  but  she  should  at  least  love  him  ; 
and  some  day,  in  the  far  future,  when  the  war  was 
over  and  all  parties  were  at  peace,  the  old  ties  should 
be  re-unitcd,  and  the  old  promise  should  be  redeemed. 
It  was  only  a  dream,  perhaps,  but  it  brought  him 
comfort,  and,  as  it  grew  and  deepened  within  his 
breast,  he  reined  up  his  steed  and  spoke  cheerily  to 
his  men,  and  so  rode  forward  again  more  briskly, 
with  new  heart  and  new  courage  to  encounter  his  fate. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

IT  was  some  days  before  Roland  reached  Notting- 
ham, where  he  at  once  proceeded  to  the  house  of 
Lord  de  Clare,  his  kinsman  and  his  father's  friend  : 
a  quaint,  handsome  building  of  post  and  plaster,  but 
with  many  improvements  of  more  modern  date, 
abutting  upon  the  principal  street. 

The  Earl  was  absent  upon  his  arrival,  having  ridden 
forth  with  other  gentlemen  to  receive  Prince  Rupert, 
who,  recently  landed  from  the  Hague,  was  now  pass- 
ing through  Nottingham  on  his  way  to  join  the  King. 
The  Countess,  however — a  slender,  and  graceful 
woman,  with  much  quiet  dignity  in  look  and  bearing, 
yet  with  traces  of  anxiety  in  her  keen  grey  eyes — 
met  Roland  kindly  and  with  ready  welcome,  pre- 
senting him  to  her  two  young  daughters,  and  later  in 
the   evening  to   a  brilliant  circle  of  guests. 

It  was  Roland's  first  glimpse  of  the  gay  world  in 
which  his  life  was  henceforth  to  be  cast,  and  the  scene 
seemed  perhaps  the  more  dazzling  contrasted  with  the 
quiet  seclusion  in  which  his  previous  years  had  been 
mostly  spent.  The  splendour  of  the  apartment,  the 
jewels,  the  rich  attire,  the  beauty  of  the  stately  dames, 
the  air  of  luxury  and  refinement  that  pervaded  every- 
thing seemed  rather  like  the  illusions  of  a  dream  than  a 
reality  ;  but  still,  when  the  first  surprise  was  over,  a 
little  shadow  of  disappointment  arose  within  him. 
He   had    longed    for  the   sight  of  the  first   Royalist 
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stronghold  ;  he  had  looked  with  boyish  enthusiasm 
to  his  first  meeting  with  the  Royalist  chiefs,  and  he 
had  hoped  to  find  in  Lord  de  Clare  a  willing  and  safe 
exponent  of  those  principles  of  loyalty  in  which  he 
had  been  reared,  and  which  now,  in  his  own  person,  he 
was  eager  and  anxious  to  fulfil.  His  eye  glanced 
round,  not  so  much  upon  the  splendid  furniture,  the 
magnificent  tapestry,  the  hangings  of  tawny  and 
murray-coloured  velvet,  with  which  doors  and  win- 
dows were  profusely  draped  ;  the  costly  flowers  that 
overflowed  from  the  rich  vases,  and  filled  the  room 
with  almost  oppressive  perfume — as  on  the  guests 
themselves.  It  was  the  sight  of  a  Royalist  badge 
that  Roland  longed  for  ;  the  sound  of  a  loyal  name  ; 
some  tidings  of  his  King,  or  of  the  Palatine,  or  of  the 
Queen — some  mention  of  the  war  that  was  at  hand. 
But  little  of  all  this  was  to  be  heard  around  him. 
Fetes  were  discussed,  frivolities,  the  arrival  of  strangers 
in  the  town,  the  little  nothings  of  fashionable  folly, 
allusions  to  gossip  that  had  been  newly  retailed  from 
London — or  if  not  new,  was  still  to  be  discussed  or 
laughed  at,  or  contradicted,  with  a  zest  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  its  deserts.  Only  the  real  topic  of  the 
hour  was  shrunk  from  rather  than  encouraged.  Many 
of  the  King's  party  were  indeed  present,  but  it  might 
be  that  the  most  loyal  had  gone  to  meet  Prince 
Rupert;  and  the  others,  if  loyal  also,  were  reserved  in 
their  opinions,  suspicious,  too,  of  questioning,  and 
cold  though  courteous  to  their  hostess,  who  on  her 
side  turned  the  conversation  from  one  topic  to 
another,  yet  seemed  to  feel  at  ease  in  none.  Watch- 
ing her  clear-cut  face  with  the  air  of  weariness  upon 
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it,  listening  to  the  low  voice  in  which  a  shade  of  dis- 
content could  at  times  be  perceived,  and  contrasting 
her  few  and  cautious  words  on  the  subject  of  the 
King  or  Court  with  the  eager  enthusiasm  of  his 
mother  and  his  kin,  Roland  could  but  remember  the 
hints  and  warnings  to  which  he  had  till  now  refused 
his  credence,  touching  the  lukewarm  and  wavering 
loyalty  of  the  Lord  de  Clare. 

The  thought  made  him  indignant,  and  to  a  certain 
degree  constrained,  and  he  could  not  respond  warmly 
to  the  kind  speeches  of  the  Countess,  or  enter  as  he 
else  would  have  done  into  the  gay  converse  of  the 
girls.  But  there  was  no  lack  of  loyalty  in  their  hearts  ; 
that  much  was  obvious.  To  them  the  King  was  every 
inch  a  hero,  and  they  chatted  lightly  and  carelessly, 
with  far  more  ease  and  abandon  than  their  mother, 
only  breaking  off  when  the  fancy  took  them,  to  rally 
Roland  on  his  sudden  gravity,  or  to  question  him 
eagerly  upon  his  present  plans,  his  journey,  and  the 
adventures  that  had  befallen  him. 

"  It  is  so  nice  to  be  a  man,"  sighed  Lady  Anne,  with 
an  earnestness  that  sat  but  strangely  on  her  small 
oval  face,  perfect  in  shape  and  colour,  but  fragile  as 
an  exotic  flower:  and  Lady  Betty, bright, blooming, and 
fresh  tinted  as  a  daisy,  laughed  merrily  at  the  conceit 

Presently  some  of  the  guests  who  had  known 
Roland's  father,  or  with  whom  he  had  previously  some 
.slight  acquaintance,  came  up  to  him  with  profference 
of  friendship,  and  little  by  little  other  introductions 
followed,  until  late  in  the  evening  his  host  returned, 
accompanied  by  some  other  gentlemen  who  had  gone 
with  him  to  meet  the  Prince. 
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Courteously  excusing  himself  for  his  unavoidable 
absence,  and  passing  from  one  group  to  another,  wel- 
coming his  guests  and  answering  the  numerous 
questions  with  which  he  was  assailed,  concerning  the 
appearance,  manners,  and  future  prospects  of  the 
Prince,  the  Earl  finally  encountered  Roland  Arundell 
at  that  moment  conversing  apart  with  a  still  nearer 
kinsman.  Lord  Herbert. 

After  a  few  words  of  cordial  greeting  to  one  and 
the  other,  De  Clare  asked  courteously  after  his  friends 
at  Wardour. 

"  I  hope  that  thy  honoured  mother  the  Lady 
Arundell  is  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  her  health,"  he 
said  kindly.  "  'Tis  brave  in  her  to  send  so  young  a 
son  to  so  riskful  an  enterprise." 

"  I  thank  you,  my  lord  ;  my  mother  is  well  dis- 
posed ;  and  were  too  loyal  to  the  King,  methinks,  to 
grudge  either  husband  or  son  in  his  service." 

"  Aye,  that  I  doubt  not  ;  'tis  a  loyal  race.  Why 
men  say  my  Lord  Herbert  here  hath  five  brothers  in 
the  field." 

"  Had  I  a  round  dozen  it  had  been  the  same,  my 
lord,"  said  Herbert,  smiling.  "  My  father,  aged  as  he 
is,  will  himself  be  to  the  fore  ere  many  weeks  have 
passed  over  us." 

"  I  pray  Heaven  a  few  weeks  will  have  seen  the  end 
on't,"  said  De  Clare,  curtly  ;  "  this  midsummer  mad- 
ness that  hath  overrun  the  realm.  And  my  young 
friend,  Mistress  Clare,  Roland  ?  Hath  she  grown  up  a 
fair  and  personable  maiden  ?  Nay,  I  doubt  it  not. 
Heard  I  right  that  Humphrey  Weld  hath  been  paying 
her  his  court?  " 
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"  They  are  betrothed  since  March,  my  lord  ;  and 
saving  these  unhappy  broils  had  even  now  been 
wedded." 

"  Time  enough  ;  time  enough.  Yet  'tis  a  match 
which  pleases  me.  I  know  him  passably,  and  think 
much  of  him  ;  of  fair  lineage,  and  a  monied  man  to 
boot.  'Tis  rumoured  also  that  he  hath  but  lately 
purchased  the  castle  of  Lulworth  in  Dorset." 

"  'Tis  true,  my  lord  ;  from  the  Viscount  Howard, 
who,  I  believe,  hath  but  lately  entered  into  posses- 
sion." 

"  'Tis  a  pity  so  goodly  a  place  should  be  in  the 
market.  The  more  so  that  my  Lord  Howard's  father 
spent,  'tis  said,  some  thirty  years  in  the  building  of  it. 
Yet  since  it  was  to  be,  I  am  right  glad,  for  thy  father's 
sake,  that  Mr.  Weld  hath  been  its  purchaser.  He 
espouseth,  I  presume,  the  King's  cause  ?  " 

"  Surely,  my  lord  ;  or  Clare  at  least  would  have 
nought  of  him." 

"  And  thine  own  fair  lady,  Roland  ?  Thou  seest 
thy  father  hath  told  me  everything.  Hast  visited  of 
late  at  Garnstead  ?  " 

"  On  my  road  hither — three  days  since." 

"  And  the  politics  ?  Did  they  please  thee  ?  Surely 
news  hath  come  to  thee,  as  to  most,  that  the  Lord 
Eversleigh  is  hand  and  glove  with  the  Lord  Essex,  and 
that  a  certain  Mr.  Cromwell,  who  hath  shown  himself 
inclined  to  trouble  us,  hath  also  been  a  guest  with  him." 

"  Too  true,"  replied  Roland,  the  colour  rushing 
suddenly  to  his  cheek.  "  He  is  no  longer  with  us  ; 
nay,  with  us  they  say  he  never  was,  and  Monica  hath 
joined  cause  with  him." 
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He  stopped  abruptly,  and  De  Clare,  noticing  the 
silent  pain  upon  his  face,  forbore  to  ask  him  further. 

"  'Tis  a  pity,  a  sad  pity,"  he  said,  kindly.  "  Maidens 
should  not  mix  in  politics,  yet  I  feared  this  from  the 
first.  For  my  Lord  Eversleigh  he  hath,  I  doubt  not, 
mighty  reasons  for  his  choice,  which  (though  men 
will,  of  course,  hold  it  disloyal)  is  neither  so  wretched 
nor  so  desperate  as  thou  mightest  suppose." 

"  There  are  few,  my  lord,  who  have  espoused  it, 
who  show  not  other  motive  power  besides  the  neces- 
sities and  sorrows  of  their  country','  said  Lord  Herbert, 
displeased  somewhat  at  the  tone  De  Clare  was  taking, 
and  perhaps  fearing  its  effect  on  Roland. 

"  Nay,  there,  my  lord,  you  judge  too  harshly,"  said 
De  Clare,  in  a  somewhat  altered  tone.  "  There  are 
many  who,  having  a  reasonable  affection  for  the 
King's  Majesty,  do  yet  consider  his  demands  exces- 
sive. They  would  render  to  him  the  homage  due  to 
a  sovereign,  but  without  derogating  from  their  own 
ancient  rights  and  privileges." 

"The  which,  my  lord,  are  scarcely  now  imperilled, 
seeing  that  we  have  the  King's  word  for  their  safe 
keeping." 

"  'Tis  in  truth  the  best  of  guarantees,"  said  De  Clare 
in  a  tone  so  guarded  and  expressionless  that  even 
Herbert,  who  distrusted  him,  failed  to  detect  the  hidden 
irony.  "  But  many,  even  yet — I  do  not  say  myself — 
remember  Star  Chamber  atrocities,  the  illegal  taxation, 
and  other  evils,  which  have  so  palled  the  people  in 
these  recent  days.  'Tis  the  thought  of  these  things, 
not  ambition  only,  that  leadeth  some  men  to  oppose 
the  King." 
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"  We  will  grant  it  of  the  Lord  Eversleigh,"  said 
Herbert  quietly.  "  He  was  ever,  to  my  thinking,  an 
upright,  honourable  man ;  also  hath  he  ever  leant  to- 
wards the  people,  consorted  with  the  people's  advo- 
cates, and  mingled  more  than  need  be  in  this  question 
of  the  Scottish  Kirk,  and  the  protection  of  these  new 
sects  of  Puritans  and  Independents,  to  the  first  of 
which  he  hankereth  not  a  little." 

"  In  which  his  late  wife's  family  upholdeth  him," 
said  De  Clare  drily.  "But  for  this  watchword  of 
'  religious  toleration  '  'tis  already  well  nigh  of  the  past, 
and  whichever  side  will  triumph  that  side  will  strive 
to  persecute  the  others.  I  doubt  me  much  we  Pres- 
byterians be  scatheless,  and  the  National  Church 
hath  many  a  hard  blow  to  suffer,  and  though  you 
Papists  crowd  so  Ically  to  the  front,  when  blood  is  to 
be  spilt  and  service  done,  I  doubt  me  much  but  that 
will  be  forgotten  when  our  King  shall  have  his  own 
again,  or  when  his  enemies  have  had  their  will.  At 
the  present  there  is  a  lull.  The  King  hath  need  of 
you.  The  Queen  hath  tried  to  Romanise  us  all,  and 
yet,  Herbert,"  as  he  laid  his  hand  gravely  and  im- 
pressively on  his  friend's  shoulder,  "  we  ^viow  it  will 
not  long  continue  so.  The  war  once  over,  the  old  era 
will  begin  again  ;  believe  me  that  I  say  it  with 
sorrow,  your  possessions  will  be  confiscated,  your 
priests  pursued  to  death,  your  altars  overthrown,  your 
liberties  downtrodden,  just  the  same  as  if  you  had 
never  given  your  wealth,  your  blood,  your  very  lives 
it  may  be,  to  follow  where  your  duty  led  }-ou.  Well, 
well,"  he  added,  after  a  pause,  "  you  will  fight  all  the 
more  bravely,  that  I  doubt  not ;  that  nor  ambition,  nor 
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greed  of  gain,  no,  nor  hope  of  man's  favour  fill  your 
heart,  but  only  your  duty,  as  you  deem  it,  to  your  God. 
1  do  not  hold  with  Popery,  you  well  know,  and  I 
should  be  sorry,  as  a  Protestant,  to  see  it  preponderate 
at  Court,  yet,  natheless,  I  admire  the  principles  it 
inculcates,  as  one  admires  something  that  one  does 
not  understand." 

He  paused  a  moment,  feeling  perhaps  that  he  had 
betrayed  himself  too  far,  but  he  knew  and  liked  Lord 
Herbert  much,  and  held  his  character  in  high  esteem. 
He  felt  sorry,  however,  that  he  had  so  spoken  before 
Roland,  and  now  turned  the  conversation  somewhat 
abruptly  to  more  personal  themes. 

"  Thy  father,  I  trow,  is  at  present  with  the  King's 
Majesty,  as  thou  knowest  already  ;  but  thy  brother 
Henry  joineth  us  to-morrow,  and  then,  young  sir, 
your  troops  will  join  their  natural  leader,  and  we  must 
find  thee  other  work  to  do.  How  sayeth  thou,  lad, 
art  ready  for  the  fray  ?  a  different  thing,  as  thou  wilt 
learn,  to  thy  home  practice  with  foils." 

The  last  words  fell  a  little  scornfully,  but  Roland, 
rousing  himself  from  the  reverie  into  which  he  had 
fallen,  answered  boldly  "  that  he  was  not  afraid ;  he  was 
ready,  nay  most  anxious  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  King." 

"  Aye,  all  you  young  gallants  say  the  same," 
answered  the  Earl  ;  then,  after  a  pause  :  "  Think  you, 
my  lord,  our  untried  troops  will  hold  their  own  before 
Essex  and  his  veterans  ?  " 

"  If  they  be  loyal  they  will  do  so,  that  I  doubt  not," 
said  Herbert. 

"  'Tis  a  thousand  pities,  natheless,  that  Essex  is  not 
with  us." 
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"  Had  the  King  but  retained  him  in  his  office  in  the 
bed-chamber,  then,  in  honour,  had  he  been  bound  to 
serve  him,"  said  De  Clare — "and  I  have  it  also  on  good 
authority  that  in  the  present  temper  of  the  House, 
the  Parliament  had  not  raised  a  force  without  him." 

"  The  which  lays  the  curse  of  this  ill-omened 
conspiracy  at  his  door,"  replied  Herbert,  with  some 
asperity  ;  "  'tis  ill  to  blame  the  King  for  his  dismissal, 
seeing  that  he  absolutely  refused  to  wait  on  him  to 
Windsor,  and  remained  defiant  and  recalcitrant  at 
Whitehall." 

"  Yet  had  it  been  good  policy  to  pardon  him,  for 
who  can,  in  truth,  take  his  place  amongst  us  ?  This 
Prince,  'tis  true,  may  prove  a  thorough  soldier,  ac- 
quainted with  hardships  and  loyal  to  the  death — as 
men  have  styled  him.  Yet  doth  he  come  to  us  with 
but  scanty  following :  Somerset  Fox,  and  Tillier — 
good  men  both  to  my  knowledge  ;  Colonel  Legge, 
who  joined  him  at  landing  ;  and  Denbigh,  who  hath 
come  hither  to  meet  him,  with  the  best-appointed 
troops  I  have  yet  seen  on  the  King's  side." 

"  In  sooth,  we  form  at  the  best  a  motley  gathering 
— greater  loyalty  than  experience.  Thank  Heaven, 
the  Palatine  is  at  last  among  us  !  Young  as  he  is, 
he  hath  the  right  stuff  in  him  to  make  a  hero.  I  learn 
he  lags  not  now  in  Nottingham,  but  is  off  to-morrow 
to  join  the  King  as  soon  as  may  be." 

"He  lies  to-night  at  the  Castle,"  said  Lord  de  Clare, 
"  where  Sir  Lewis  Dives  hath  formally  received  him, 
in  the  absence  of  Lord  Digby.  To-morrow  in  the 
morn  he  starts  for  Stoneleigh,  to  join  His  INLijesty, 
and  receive  this  appointment  already  awarded  him  of 
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Master  of  the  Horse;  after  which,  I  trow,  he  returneth 
hither  in  company  of  the  King,  our  Sovereign,  for 
this  same  untoward  matter  of  the  Standard  ;  of  which 
no  man,  I  trow,  can  guess  the  ending  ! " 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  He  is  thrice  arm'd  that  hath  his  quarrel  just." 

Shakespeare. 

"There  were  two  brothers  who  grew  up  together 
As  if  they  had  one  heart." 

L.E.L. 

IT  was  only  a  few  days  since  Roland  had  arrived  in 
Nottingham,  and  already  much  had  taken  place. 
The  25th  of  August  had  come  and  passed  ;  the 
King's  standard  had  been  solemnly  erected  ;  his 
challenge  to  his  people  publicly  proclaimed  ;  the  first 
step  taken  in  that  fatal  path  which  all  too  soon  must 
lead  him  to  his  ruin.  Nor  could  the  first  step  even 
be  deemed  auspicious.  The  spot  was  ill-chosen,  the 
people  unprepared.  Lord  Digby's  strenuous  efforts 
and  passionate  reproaches  had  indeed  wrought  upon 
the  citizens  of  Nottingham  to  do  some  honour  to  the 
day.  Banners  had  been  prepared,  and  hung  out  of 
the  windows  ;  salutes  were  to  be  fired  when  the  King 
entered  the  town ;  flowers  were  to  be  flung  down 
upon  him  and  upon  his  followers,  and  upon  his  young 
kinsman  Prince  Rupert ;  crowds  lined  the  streets  to 
give  him  welcome,  with  curiosity  if  not  rejoicing  upon 
every  face.  But  hours  passed,  and  the  rain  fell,  and  the 
King  loitered,  and  the  brief  enthusiasm  passed  away. 
When,  long  after  the  appointed  time,  Charles  rode 
with  his  Cavaliers  into  the  city,  the  whole  scene  was 
changed.     The  rain  was  falling  in  a  steady  downpour, 
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the  wind  whistled  and  wailed  above  them,  the  flags 
and  streamers  hung  drenched  and  limp,  the  ill-paved 
streets  were  also  wet  and  slippery  ;  the  doors  and 
windows  for  the  most  part  closed.  If  curious  faces 
still  watched  behind  the  lattices  they  were  mostly 
invisible  to  those  below  ;  while  the  few  spectators 
who  braved  the  elements  looked  sullen  and  ill  at  ease, 
and  scarcely  a  cheer  awoke  the  echoes  as  the  King 
passed  by. 

Rupert  still  rode  beside  his  kinsman,  conspicuous 
from  his  tall  stature  and  his  scarlet  cloak.  He  affected 
to  see  nothing  of  this  dreary  welcome,  and  conversed 
in  frank  high  tones  of  the  success  in  store  for  them, 
of  the  triumph  that  was  to  come.  The  rest  were  for 
the  most  part  chilled  and  silent,  while  Charles'  brow 
was  grave  even  to  bitterness.  Was  this  the  reception 
they  should  have  given  their  King?  Where  were  the 
thousands  he  had  called  around  him  ?  Where  were 
the  eager  crowds  he  had  hoped  to  greet  ? — the  nobles 
indeed  were  at  his  side,  but  the  people  stood  afar  off. 

At  the  Castle,  however,  some  comfort  awaited  him. 
Lord  Digby,  grieved  and  disappointed  at  the  coldness 
of  the  townsfolk,  after  all  his  anxious  preparations  ; 
touched  to  the  heart  by  the  weary  look  upon  his 
Sovereign's  face,  and  reading  there  fears  and  fore- 
bodings, fell  at  his  feet  in  undisguised  emotion,  wel- 
coming him  with  faltering  voice  to  his  good  and  true 
city  of  Nottingham,  and  placing  the  key  of  the  Castle 
in  his  hands.  The  warmth,  the  passionate  fervour  of 
both  words  and  voice,  the  eager  loyalty  that  kindled 
in  his  eyes  were  very  grateful  to  the  monarch,  chilled 
and  angered  with  his   cold  reception.     He  raised  the 
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governor  with  gracious  words,  and,  giving  his  hand 
to  him  to  kiss,  was  led  by  him  into  the  great  hall  of 
the  Castle,  which  had  been  made  ready  for  his 
reception,  w^here  a  numerous  band  of  nobles  and 
gentry  were  waiting  eagerly  to  do  him  homage  ;  and 
where  a  handsome  cold  refection  was  laid  ready  for 
His  Majesty,  and  for  his  most  distinguished  guests. 

The  apartment,  like  the  rest  of  the  Castle,  had  been 
for  long  years  past  in  a  somewhat  dilapidated  state,  but 
the  skilful  contrivance  of  Lord  Digby  had  veiled  in  a 
manner  the  ravages  of  time,  and  transformed  the 
bare  and  empty  chamber  into  a  stately  banqueting 
hall.  The  walls  had  been  temporarily  hung  with 
tapestry,  the  floor  spread  wdth  foreign  carpets — a 
luxury  just  coming  into  use — a  chair  of  state  of  crimson 
velvet,  quilted  with  silk  of  the  same  colour,  and 
fringed  and  bordered  w^ith  Venetian  gold,  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  King's  table  ;  which  in  turn  was 
heaped  in  profusion  with  costly  viands,  and  with  a 
wealth  also  of  magnificent  plate.  Pasties — quaintly- 
decorated,  of  peacock  and  venison,  with  a  variety  of  cold 
spices  and  powdered  meats,  were  served  by  gorgeously- 
equipped  lacqueys,  in  strangely-fashioned  platters  and 
dishes  of  painted  ware  ;  while  a  fair  variety  of  foreign 
wines,  contained  in  ewers  and  goblets  of  the  precious 
metals  (lent  for  the  most  part  by  the  wealthier  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  and  neighbourhood)  were  circulated 
freely  among  the  guests.  Nor  had  the  strangers  of 
lesser  rank  been  overlooked  by  the  governor's  muni- 
ficence ;  the  lower  tables  groaned  beneath  the  weight 
of  generous  and  substantial  fare,  whilst  large  potations 
of  beer  and  cider  were  served  out   to  the  assembled 
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company  in  huge  tankards  and  horns  of  pewter  and 
wood. 

When  the  banquet  was  concluded,  the  King  held  a 
reception,  at  which  new  comers  were  formally  pre- 
sented, petitions  were  received,  and  plans  discussed, 
and  much  valuable  time  wasted  or  lost.  It  was  not 
until  six  in  the  evening  that  the  erection  of  the  Stan- 
dard— a  brief  and  spiritless  ceremony — took  place  in 
the  park,  in  the  presence  of  the  King,  his  nobles,  and 
a  motley  group  of  spectators,  whom  curiosity  rather 
than  enthusiasm  had  drawn  to  the  spot.  A  stupefaction 
seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of  the  good  people  of 
Nottingham,  and  the  governor's  reproaches  and  entrea- 
ties had  failed  alike  to  rouse  them  from  their  apathy. 
Nor  was  the  ceremony  in  itself  calculated  to  stir  the 
interest  or  arouse  the  sympathy  of  a  people  already 
divided  between  doubt  and  anger,  loyalty  and  distrust. 
No  sooner  had  the  herald  began  to  read  the  procla- 
mation, than  the  King  suddenly  asked  to  see  it,  and 
slowly  perusing  it,  corrected  several  passages.  When 
the  herald  again  received  it  from  him,  he  could  hardly 
read  it,  and  stammered  repeatedly.  The  storm  began 
afresh  with  renewed  violence,  the  sounds  were  lost  in 
wind  and  rain,  and  the  King's  protest  that  his  purpose 
in  setting  up  the  Standard  was  but  to  repress  the 
rebellion  of  Lord  Essex,  was  as  little  listened  to  or 
understood,  as  the  "  aid  of  his  loving  subjects  "  was 
loyally  vouchsafed  him. 

"  A  more  ill-ordered  ceremony  I  never  saw,"  said 
Lord  de  Clare  that  evening  to  his  Countess.  "Yet 
'twas  not  Digby's  doing,  but  the  King's.  'Tis  pity 
none  of  those  beside  him  knew  rightly  in  what  manner 
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he  should  proceed,  or  after  what  fashion  his  vassals 
should  be  convoked.  The  j^roclamation  was  read  so 
badly  that  not  a  soul  could  understand  it ;  the  Stan- 
dard hoisted  in  so  bare  a  place,  that  the  wind  belike 
will  blow  it  down  again;  there  were  scarce  a  hundred 
of  the  townsfolk  present,  and  'twas  all,  in  fine,  as  great 
a  failure  as  men  could  make  it." 

"  These  are  woeful  times,"  said  the  Countess  sadly. 
"  No  wonder  that  the  King  looks  sad.  IMethinks  he 
mourneth  the  troubles  that  are  dawning  over  the  land." 

"  Methinks  he  dreadeth  them  for  his  own  sake 
rather  than  for  his  party ;  and  that  he  feareth  the 
anger  that  he  hath  himself  provoked.  He  soweth  the 
whirlwind,  and  may  reap  the  tempest — the  which, 
natheless,  may  Heaven  forefend !  He  should  make  con- 
cessions now  while  there  is  time  for  it.  He  should  %ivq 
up  the  Bishop's  seats  and  the  supplies  at  All-Hallows; 
he  should  listen  to  the  clamours  of  the  people,  or  they 
will  ask  him  heavier  things  in  days  to  come,  when  not 
to  grant  them  will  be  destruction.  But  he  will  not 
yield  ;  no  hope  on't,  neither  would  he  delay,  albeit 
some  besought  him  well-nigh  on  their  knees.  And  ill 
news  hath  come  from  the  West,  where  the  Lord 
Hertford  is  besieged  at  Shireburne,  and  in  sorry  case ; 
and  Goring  hath  yielded  Portsmouth  to  the  Parliament, 
and  fled  himself  beyond  seas — a  sorry  hearing  for  the 
King  I  trow,  though  the  peace  party,  with  my  Lord 
P'alkland,  may  make  their  profit  on't." 

^;  *  *  *  *  * 

While  Lord  de  Clare  and  others  more  lo\-al  were 
fruitlessly  lamenting  the  day's  failure,  Prince  Rupert, 
in  the  privacy  of  his  apartment,  was  pondering  less 
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upon  the  present  grievance  than  on  the  strife  and 
storm  of  which  it  was  the  presage.  The  few  short 
days  since  he  had  left  the  Hague  had  been  days  rather 
of  labour  than  of  reflection,  of  rough  journeyings  and 
strange  adventures,  of  toil,  privation,  peril,  and  excite- 
ment. Noiv  he  was  free  at  length  to  rest  and  think, 
to  realise,  in  all  its  scope  and  gravity,  the  strange 
position  in  which  he  stood.  It  was  enough  surely  to 
have  dazzled  any  man,  much  more  a  man  so  young  as 
Rupert,  but  who  yet  had  won  the  experience,  and 
tasted  the  trials — aye,  and  the  triumphs  also — of  later 
years. 

At  three-and-twenty  he  was  an  accomplished 
soldier  ;  had  seen  battles,  sieges,  victories  ;  he  held- 
already  a  proud  command.  The  country  rang  with 
his  early  fame,  not  England  alone,  but  all  Europe  had 
heard  his  praise  ;  a  beloved  friend  and  kinsman  hung 
his  hopes  upon  his  prowess ;  veterans  and  tried  soldiers 
had  left  the  reins  to  his  inexperienced  hands  ;  lordly 
heads  had  bent  before  him,  youthful  hearts  beat  fast 
at  his  approach — truly  a  dazzling  and  a  proud  position. 
And  the  young  Prince  Palatine,  fiery,  untrained,  and 
passionate,  felt  his  eye  flash,  and  his  cheek  burn,  and 
his  blood  leap  hotly  in  his  veins,  as  he  stretched  forth 
his  hand  to  make  it  his. 

It  is  true  his  task  was  only  now  beginning.  There 
was  much  to  be  thought  of,  much  to  be  accomplished, 
ere  he  reached  his  goal.  He  was  leader  indeed  of 
the  Royal  Horse,  but  his  troops  as  yet  were  few  in 
number,  uncouth,  ill-trained,  and  w^ith  little  affection 
for  his  cause  or  for  himself  A  few  weeks  hence  they 
would    gather    at   his    side,    proud,   triumphant,    and 
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invincible,  but  the  triumph  and  the  enthusiasm  were 
alike  to  come.  Of  personal  friends  and  followers  he 
had  also  few.  Tillier  and  Fox  were  but  slightly  known 
to  him.  Captain  Legge,  his  secretary,  had  only  joined 
him  lately  (though  in  former  years  they  had  been 
intimate).  The  chaplain.  Dr.  Watts,  though  on 
familiar  terms  with  him,  was  many  years  his  senior  ; 
and  Roland — a  mere  tyro  as  yet  in  military  experience 
— but  the  son  of  one  whom  Rupert  loved,  had  been 
since  that  morning  only  attached  to  his  service.  The 
one  companion  that  the  Prince  cared  for,  the  one 
creature  that  was  always  beside  him,  was  a  magnificent 
deerhound,  a  gift  of  Lord  Arundell,  in  earlier  years, 
and  the  sharer  of  his  prison  hours  beside  the  Danube. 
Where  Rupert  was  the  dog  was  also,  in  camp,  in 
court,  in  tent ;  now  when  in  deep  thought  he  paced 
the  room,  the  dog  lay  on  the  hearth,  moving  his 
majestic  head  and  bright  eyes  in  unison  with  his 
master's  movements. — But  Heaven  had  decreed  to 
Rupert  a  better  friend,  and  that  friend  was  already  on 
the  threshold.  Even  as  he  still  paced  the  room 
absorbed  in  thought,  a  sudden  stir  and  confusion  were 
heard  outside,  a  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs  in  the  court 
beneath,  and  presently  steps  were  heard  upon  the 
stairs,  and  voices  sounded  in  the  antechamber,  and 
the  door  of  the  room  was  opened  hurriedly,  and  Prince 
Maurice  entered.  He  had  not  waited  to  be  announced, 
but  strode  in  hastily ;  and,  as  with  a  cry  of  surprise  and 
pleasure  his  brother  hastened  to  give  him  welcome,  flung 
himself  impulsively  into  his  arms,  kissing  him  on  the 
cheek,  foreign  fashion,  and  expressing  incoherently  his 
joy  at  seeing  him — for  Maurice  and  Rupert  had  been 
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once  inseparable,  and  now  long  years  had  passed  since 
they  had  met. 

As  soon  as  the  first  epauchevient  of  the  meeting  was 
over,  Rupert  drew  his  brother  to  a  seat  beside  him, 
and  rapid  questions  passed  between  them.  As  they 
sat  there  side  by  side,  the  fitful  glare  of  the  firelight 
shining  upon  them,  there  had  not  seemed  to  a  looker- 
on  any  striking  resemblance  between  the  two.  Both 
indeed  were  tall  and  soldierly,  but  Maurice  had  a 
heavier  cast  of  countenance  than  Rupert  ;  his  hair, 
of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  was  worn  much  shorter  ; 
while  his  features,  somewhat  homely  in  their  cast,  and 
his  rugged  frame  clad  in  a  plain  buff  suit,  contrasted 
strongly  with  Rupert's  rich  attire  and  the  high-bred 
beauty  of  his  face.  There  was  much  of  interest  to  tell 
on  either  side.  Rupert  especially  had  had  strange 
experiences.  He  had  parted  from  his  brother  on  the 
battle-field  of  Lemgo,  where,  a  colonel  barely  in  his 
twenties,  he  had  bravely  but  uselessly  defied  a  force 
far  stronger  than  his  own.  Taken  prisoner  at  last,  he 
had  been  for  nearly  three  years  immured  in  the  strong 
castle  of  Lintz,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  where, 
though  his  captors  treated  him  with  courtesy,  the 
change  must  indeed  have  been  a  strange  one  from  the 
bright,  free,  unfettered  life  which  had  been  his  until 
then.  Parted  from  his  friends  and  country,  hearing 
by  dim  and  distant  rumours  of  the  fitful  struggle  waged 
still  by  his  old  allies  against  the  crushing  forces  of  the 
Emperor,  longing  to  take  his  share  in  the  perils  and 
the  triumphs  of  those  who  had  been  so  long  his  com- 
rades or  his  followers — the  time  had  dragged  on 
heavily    indeed,  until  at    last    the    mediation    of  the 
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Empress  and  the  kindly  offices  of  the  Archduke  first 
ameHorated  his  captivity,  and  then  at  last  procured  his 
freedom.  After  this  he  had  been  to  the  pleasant  Hague, 
but  only  for  a  brief  visit,  and  though  already  some  ten 
days  in  England,  had  heard  but  little  of  his  brother's 
movements,  and  had  been  unable  to  communicate  with 
him.  All  this  he  told  his  eager  listener,  but  in  merest 
outline,  to  be  filled  up  afterwards  in  many  a  long  and 
pleasant  conversation,  in  many  a  brief  hour  snatched 
from  their  soldier  duties,  or  from  the  courtly  fetes  of 
Marie  Henriette.  His  large  black  eyes  wandered 
hither  and  thither,  glowing  and  melting  with  the 
themes  discussed ;  but  Maurice's  moved  rarely  from  his 
idol ;  he  seemed  to  be  existing,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
mere  contemplation  of  his  brother's  face. 

"  But  thou  shouldst  tell  me  something  of  thyself, 
Maurice,"  said  Rupert  presently,  "  if,  indeed,  as  I  wis, 
thou  hast  gazed  thy  fill  on  me.  Hast  forgotten  what 
manner  of  man  I  was,  that  thou  must  give  the  lesson 
further  reading  ?  Or  am  I  indeed  altered  beyond 
remembrance  since  last  we  rushed  to  the  battle,  as 
brothers  should,  shoulder  to  shoulder  ?  " 

Maurice's  reply  was  a  long  fervent  clasp  of  the 
extended  hand,  and  his  eyes  were  dim  for  a  moment 
as  he  answered  : 

"  I  have  never  forgotten — can  never  forget  thee, 
Rupert.  At  Lintz,  at  Vienna,  I  have  been  with  thee 
in  spirit — in  all  thy  wanderings  have  kept  pace  with 
thee,  till  my  very  soul  hath  hungered  after  thee." 

**  And  I,  too,  longed  ever  for  our  meeting,"  said 
Rupert,  kindly.  ''When  I  lay  a  captive  by  the  far 
Danube,  when   the  nights  were   long  and    the   days 
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unfriended,  when  the  winds  whistled  round  the  fortress, 
and  the  armed  tread  of  the  sentinel  that  clanked 
monotonously,  was  a  perpetual  reminder  of  my  lone- 
liness and  exile — I  told  me  often  that  were  Maurice 
near  me,  even  that  lot  had  been  endurable." 

Again  Maurice  wrung  his  hands,  his  heart  too  full 
it  seemed  to  speak,  and  for  a  few  moments  there  was 
silence;  but  presently  Rupert  again  questioned,  and 
Maurice  in  turn  began  to  tell  of  his  less  varied 
lot — his  less  momentous  experiences — of  his  life  at 
the  Hague — peaceful  and  uneventful — his  mother's 
companion  in  her  enforced  retirement,  her  cavalier 
in  her  gay  hawking  parties  :  of  his  efforts,  strong 
but  unavailing,  in  his  brother's  behalf;  and  of  his 
final  summons  to  his  uncle's  Court  to  help  him  (as 
would  Rupert  also)  in  his  hour  of  pressing  need.  He 
had  witnessed  the  failure  of  the  attempt  on  Hull,  and 
then  moved  southward  to  collect  his  forces,  and  to  levy 
troops  as  best  he  could  ;  nor  was  it  until  now  that 
duty  had  permitted  him  to  listen  to  his  own  hot 
wishes,  and  join  and  welcome  back  his  brother.  He 
now  brought  with  him  the  few  troops  that  he  had 
levied,  and  they  stood  then  on  the  Castle  Hill,  whilst 
Maurice  and  Rupert  met.  They  had  to  wait  long  for 
the  meeting  to  be  over,  for  late  as  it  was,  there  was  so 
much  to  tell,  and  even  Rupert's  fine  dark  eyes  softened 
into  thoughtful  gentleness  as  his  heart  warmed  to  an 
appreciation  of  that  deep  love,  the  only  real  lasting 
passion  that  Maurice's  quiet  soul  contained. 

"  And  now,  having  been  so  long  parted,  we  must 
henceforth  ride  to  victory  together,"  said  Rupert 
warmly,  as  they  rose. 
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"  Wherever  thou  goest  I  will  follow,"  replied 
Maurice;  "  thy  home  shall  be  my  home,  and  thy  cause 
shall  be  my  cause,  thy  life  shall  be  my  life,  and,  if  it 
please  Heaven,"  he  added  reverently,  ''  thy  death  shall 
be  my  death  also." 

But  it  was  not  to  be  so  ;  and,  whilst  Rupert  lived 
and  died  in  the  country  which  he  now  adopted  to 
himself,  Maurice's  grave  was  unknown  and  distant, 
where  his  loved  ones  could  not  weep,  nor  his  idolised 
brother  raise  a  funeral  stone  above  him. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

The  quarrel  is  a  very  pretty  quarrel  as  it  stands. 

Sheridan. 

A  FEW  days  passed  on,  bringing,  alas  !  further 
confirmation  of  the  late  disasters  in  the  West 
and  South,  and  bringing  also,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
fresh  complications  and  fresh  contentions  into  the 
councils  of  the  King. 

The  flight  of  Goring  had  been  in  especial  a  heavy 
blow  to  Charles  and  his  advisers,  who  had  counted 
much  upon  that  officer's  assistance  ere  flinging  down 
thus  early  the  gauntlet  of  defiance. 

But  while  through  all  parties  dismay  and  dissatis- 
faction reigned  everywhere  paramount,  opinions  were 
divided  concerning  the  course  which,  at  this  juncture, 
was  the  best  to  pursue.  The  peace  party,  who  still 
at  this  time  preponderated  in  the  councils  of  the 
King,  were  least  cast  down.  They  saw  in  this 
disaster  an  opening  for  conciliation.  It  was  im- 
possible, they  said,  in  this  emergency,  to  pursue 
further  an  aggressive  policy.  They  must  at  once 
propose  a  treaty  to  the  Parliament,  which,  if  otherwise 
ineffective,  would  at  least  gain  time,  and  prove  to  the 
nation  the  pacific  intentions  of  the  King. 

Rupert  and  his  followers,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
against  a  measure  which  they  looked  on,  no't  un- 
naturally, as  alike  unreasonable  and  humiliating  ;  the 
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very  sound  of  their  challenge  had  scarce  died  into 
silence,  and  they  were  already  called  upon  to  rescind 
its  utterance.  And  so  the  arguments  waged  thick 
and  fast,  in  public  and  in  private,  until  finally,  the 
King  summoned  a  council  to  decide  the  matter, 
and  the  bickering  in  the  meantime  was  allowed  to 
cease. 

Standing  in  the  golden  glow  of  noon,  with  the  sun 
beating  down  upon  them,  but  screened  from  its  beams 
in  some  measure  by  the  high  hats  and  drooping 
feathers  of  their  party,  Lord  Digby  and  his  friends 
stood  now  on  the  Castle  hill,  idly  discussing  the 
events  of  the  week,  and  now  and  then  reverting  with 
a  warmer  interest  to  the  consequences,  probable  or 
possible,  of  the  council  which,  after  so  much  demur 
and  opposition,  was  to  seal  their  destinies  that  evening. 

Rupert  and  Lord  Digby  had  already  been  at 
variance,  and  although  the  occasion  had  been  trifling, 
it  had  proved  sufficient  to  arouse  the  antagonism,  from 
the  first  latent  in  either  heart.  Nor  had  the  arrival  of 
Rupert  been  in  other  respects  productive  of  amity 
in  council  or  in  camp.  Somewhat  arrogant  and 
impetuous  by  nature,  angered  and  mortified  by  the 
scant  resources  of  his  party,  and  the  lax  discipline 
which  already  distinguished  it,  he  had  set  himself, 
with  little  tact  and  less  patience,  to  the  work  of  reform ; 
and  supported  by  the  King's  too  ready  partiality,  had 
given  but  little  consideration  to  the  views  and  feelings 
of  other  men,  who  were  yet  perhaps  his  seniors  in 
age,  if  not  in  experience.  It  was  little  wonder  that 
the  haughty  English  nobles,  feeling  themselves  thus 
out-generalled  and   defeated,  should   resent  not  only 
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the  Prince's  measures,  but  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  forced  upon  them,  and  should  choose  the  first 
opportunity  offered  them  to  descant  hotly  upon  their 
wrongs. 

" 'Tis  a  rare  pass  we  be  come  to!"  said  Digby, 
angrily,  to  Hyde,  "  that  a  stranger  layeth  down  the 
law  to  us,  and  animadverts  upon  our  rule  and  discip- 
line. Methinks  His  Majesty,  our  gracious  Sovereign, 
who  hath  for  twenty  years  ruled  over  us,  should  certes 
have  as  true  a  sense  of  right  and  justice  as  this 
stripling,  scarce  beyond  his  teens  !  'Tis  well  that  he 
should  serve  the  King,  an  so  be  it  he  wills  to  do  so, 
but  no  mere  Palatine  shall,  with  my  consenting,  take 
order  over  Englishmen." 

"  I  do  not  verily  understand  him,"  answered  Hyde. 
"  'Tis  a  rare  soldier  to  all  seeming,  and  most  loyal  unto 
the  King,  yet,  natheless,  does  he  hold  himself  some- 
what of  an  autocrat  amongst  us." 

"  He  hath  seen  warfare,"  said  Lord  Northampton, 
who,  with  Lord  Newcastle,  had  been  eagerly  dis- 
cussing a  recent  essay  upon  hawking,  whilst  their 
quartermasters  waited  patiently  for  orders  in  the 
Castle  yard,  "  and  it  hath  made  him  somewhat 
hot  and  hasty  in  his  mood.  He  was  a  soldier  at 
thirteen." 

"  He  could  bluster  in  his  cradle,  that  I  warrant 
me  ! "  said  Digby,  "  and  hath  already  bestowed  on  us 
pertinent  instances  of  the  same.  But  granted  he 
hath  seen  service — he  hath  lain  long  enow  in  prison 
to  forget  it." 

'*And  I  would,"  said  Hyde  gravely,  "  His  Highness 
had  remained  there." 
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"We  are  of  the  same  mind,"  answered  the  viscount, 
well-pleased,  "  and  I  hold  me  honoured  that  it  be 
so.  Hath  the  King  then  not  hearts  as  loyal,  and 
hands  as  ready,  and  swords  as  trusty,  among  his 
lieges?" 

"  True,  and  a  word  in  your  ear  ;  for  this  Prince,  I 
fear  him,  and  hold  that  His  Majesty  hath  in  him  no 
good  counsellor." 

"  Then  he  shall  not  long  take  counsel  of  him,"  said 
Lord  Digby,  with  a  smile.     "  That  we  must  look  to." 

"But  what  blame  ye  in  the  Prince?"  said  Newcastle. 
"  He  is,  peradventure,  hasty — violent  of  mood  and 
passionate  of  control  ;  but  he  hath  done  bravely  well 
already  with  his  troops  ;  he  hath  had  them  but  three 
days — there  is  yet  perceptible  improvement." 

"They  are  like  to  be  rough  and  ready  as  their 
leader  himself,"  said  Hyde  ;  "  the  which,  I  trow,  is 
scarcely  to  be  wished  for.  An  we  look  not  to  it,  they 
will  steal  a  march  on  us,  and  win  them  our  King's 
eood  crrace  and  our  looked-for  laurels,  ere  we  can 
stay  them." 

"  The  first,  certes,  they  shall  never  do,"  said  Digby, 
in  more  angry  tones  than  were  usual  with  him.  "  For 
the  rest,  let  them  take  the  spoil  that  are  first  to  win  it, 
and  I  warrant  some  of  us  will  run  them  nearly." 

"Here  is  the  Prince  himself,  and  in  no  genial 
humour,"  said  Hyde,  as  Prince  Rupert  suddenly 
appeared  before  them,  a  little  heated  and  impatient, 
as  though  the  business  of  the  hour  displeased  him. 

"  How  now,  my  lords  !"  said  the  Palatine,  abruptly, 
"  an  your  own  business  be  at  a  standstill,  I  can  find 
you  occupation.     Here  are  your  quartermasters,  my 
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Lords  Newcastle  and  Northampton  ;  and  have  been 
here  some  time,  I  trow,  since  I  saw  them  on  the  road 
an  hour  since.  My  Lord  Digby,  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  should  be  reconnoitred  an  ye  wish  not  for  a 
brief  governorship,  and  the  yielding  of  the  King  into 
other  ward  and  guard  than  ours.  Take  three  or  four 
trained  bands  with  you,  and  see  the  work  be  done 
right  thoroughly — the  which,  I  trow,  will  be  a  wonder, 
in  such  slack  and  idle  hands  as  the  King's  soldiery  ! 
For  you,  sir,"  as  he  turned  to  Mr.  Hyde, "  His  Majesty, 
methinks,  hath  pressing  need  of  you." 

Lord  Digby's  look  of  utter  disgust  at  the  mandate 
and  the  curt  way  in  which  it  was  given,  had  been 
overlooked  by  Rupert  in  his  eagerness  ;  but  turning 
after  he  had  spoken  to  Hyde  he  expressed  some 
surprise  that  his  orders  had  not  been  obeyed. 

"  I  am  about  even  now  to  fulfil  them,  my  lord 
Prince,"  said  Digby,  haughtily.  "  The  Lord  Lindsay 
hath,  I  trow,  no  present  need  of  me,  and  the 
commands  of  so  noble  a  leader  as  Prince  Rupert  are 
in  themselves  an  honour." 

The  tone  and  manner  were  exquisitely  courteous, 
but  they  did  not  tend  to  conciliate  the  Prince,  heated 
and  angered  at  the  tactics  of  the  peace  party,  and 
wrongfully  connecting  Digby  with  them.  There  was 
a  mocking  light  in  the  viscount's  keen  blue  eyes, — the 
suspicion  of  a  smile  upon  his  lips — and  the  reference 
to  Lord  Lindsay's  generalship  was  in  more  ways  than 
one  displeasing  to  the  youthful  colonel  of  the  King's 
Horse.  His  quick  retort,  too  quick  to  be  entirely 
consonant  with  princely  dignity,  betrayed  at  once  his 
vulnerable  point,  which  Digby  did  not  fail  to  profit  by. 

II 
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But  though  he  took  up  the  gauntlet  thus  flung  down 
to  him,  he  did  so  with  a  calm  serenity,  an  easy  non- 
chalance, a  courtly  gracefulness  that  but  provoked  the 
Prince  to  new  hostility.  Seeing  himself  at  a  dis- 
advantage, and  little  versed  at  self-control,  he  guessed 
a  mockery  where  none  was  meant, — gave  to  each 
sarcasm  a  double  sting  ;  and  rough  and  ready  as 
camp  life  had  made  him,  replied  in  terms  both  rude 
and  unbecoming,  when  addressed  to  an  English 
nobleman  in  presence  of  his  peers.  Digby  at  first 
had  held  his  own  triumphantly,  his  coolness  telling 
greatly  in  his  favour  ;  his  weapons,  too,  less  blunt 
and  fierce,  were  better  chosen  and  of  keener  point ; 
and  he  knew  well  how  by  subtle  handling  to  turn  the 
very  violence  of  his  adversary  to  his  own  profit  and 
advantage.  But  it  was  not  likely  that  this  should  long 
continue.  The  altercation  was  growing  warmer  with 
every  moment,  the  Prince's  temper  rising  obviously 
with  every  word  ;  and  presently  the  flush  on  Digby's 
cheek,  the  lightning  in  his  eye,  the  quicker  intonation 
of  the  less  carefully  chosen  words,  seem  to  augur  ill 
for  what  would  follow.  It  was  not  likely  that  the 
man  who,  a  few  years  later,  would  reproach  his 
sovereign  with  a  freedom  and  a  passion  perhaps  un- 
paralleled upon  a  subject's  lips,  would  long  be  brow- 
beaten by  one  whom  he  deemed  but  an  intruder  who 
had  no  real  authority  over  him,  and  to  whom,  save  for 
the  accident  of  royalty,  he  had  owed  no  allegiance, 
and  yielded  little  respect.  If  he  held  himself  at  all  in 
hand  upon  the  present  occasion,  it  was  rather  that  by 
so  doing  he  could  the  better  master  his  antagonist, 
than  from  any  motives  either  of  prudence  or  propriety ; 
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nor  was  it  until  the  dispute  seemed  becoming  serious 
that  a  fortunate  summons  from  the  King  to  Prince 
Rupert  brought  it  suddenly  to  an  end. 

Rupert,  ready  and  alert  as  a  soldier  should  be  to  the 
word  of  command,  by  a'  powerful  effort  stayed  his 
wrath  on  the  instant  to  hear  the  message  and  to  ask 
the  question  which  seemed  necessary  to  its  proper 
understanding.  Then,  as  Roland  led  his  horse  to  his 
side,  he  sprang  at  once  into  the  saddle,  whence  he 
turned  in  his  stirrup  for  a  parting  shot.  "  Were  you 
7ny  soldier,  my  lord,"  he  said,  sharply,  "  the  Knight- 
Marshal  should  yet  have  speech  with  you." 

Then  he  set  spurs  to  his  horse  and  galloped  off  over 
the  smooth  green  turf  to  the  Castle,  where  the  King 
awaited  him,  followed  hastily  by  Roland  Arundell. 

Digby  had  fain  flung  an  answer  after  them,  but 
Rupert  was  already  out  of  earshot  ;  and  the  viscount, 
affecting  indifference,  turned  lightly  on  his  heel,  and 
sauntered  slowly  in  the  direction  of  the  town,  where 
his  little  troop  was  quartered.  His  anger  had  appar- 
ently spent  itself  when  his  antagonist  vanished  from 
his  sight,  and  he  nodded  carelessly,  almost  trium- 
phantly, to  his  comrades  as  he  passed  them.  Falkland 
left  the  group  and  joined  him. 

"  I  grieve  that  this  hath  come  to  pass,"  he  said. 
"  These  quarrels  work  but  ill  to  any  cause,  insomuch 
as  they  turn  men's  thoughts  to  private  wrongs  instead 
of  public  duty.  The  Prince  spoke  roughly,  but  his 
words  were  wise.  There  are  more  foes  to  the  fore, 
maybe,  than  men  reckon.  And,  an  your  lordship  doth 
refuse  this  service,  then  I  myself  will  look  to  it 
instead." 
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"  Nay  ;  that,  my  lord,  were  scarcely  fitting,"  said 
Lord  Digby.  "  Certes  !  I  go  myself  since  I  am  so 
commanded.  'Tis  not,  in  sooth,  the  mission  that 
mislikes  me,  but  the  manner  rather  of  the  bidding  ; 
and  if  the  word  be  Rupert's,  the  service  is  the  King's. 
Nay,  nay,  my  lord,  the  task  is  mine,  and  none  but 
mine  own  self  shall  look  to  it.  Yet  for  this  Prince, 
'twere  better  he  had  friended  me,"  he  added,  after  a 
moment's  pause. 

"  I'faith,  my  lord,  you  scarcely  led  the  way  to  it," 
said  Falkland,  smiling.  "Yet  I  would  the  matter 
might  end  here.  The  Prince  is  a  good  soldier,  if 
perchance  a  rough  one  ;  for  the  rest,  he  is  hot  and 
hasty — that  I  grant  you  ;  but  his  anger,  like  the 
sparkle  from  a  flint,  is  quickly  done  with." 

"That  may  well  be,  an  it  come  so  lightly,"  said  Lord 
Digby,  coldly.  "Yet  for  all  that  he  be  not  my  master, 
and,  mark  me,  the  matter  shall  come  before  the  King." 

"  Nay,  remember,  my  lord,"  said  Falkland,  quickly, 
"  the  King  hath  at  this  time  overmuch  to  trouble  him 
besides  the  fashing  of  unseemly  broils.  Nor  would  I, 
for  much,  that  Lindsay  came  to  hear  of  it.  Things 
are  not  of  the  smoothest  'twixt  him  and  the  Prince." 

"  Why,  marry,  no  !  I  thought  yon  shaft  would  touch 
him,"  said  Digby,  coolly,  his  blue  eyes  lighting 
suddenly  with  amusement. 

Falkland  looked  annoyed. 

"  Then,  methinks,  my  lord,"  he  said,  bluntly,  "  you 
did  not  in  this  matter  well  or  wisely.  'Tis  an  ill  turn 
to  sow  dissension,  and  Heaven  knows  there  is  enough 
already.  If  the  King's  friends  be  at  present  few,  the 
greater  need  they  hold  together." 
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They  walked  on  in  silence  after  this.  Digby,  ever 
impulsive,  but  ever  curiously  amenable  to  the 
judgment  of  those  he  held  in  honour,  seemed  struck 
by  the  gravity  of  Falkland's  tone,  but  for  a  little  space 
he  gave  no  answer.  It  was  not  until  the  sound  of 
horses'  hoofs  came  suddenly  behind  them  and  the 
voice  of  Roland  Arundell  called  to  them  to  stay  their 
steps,  that  he  turned   impetuously  to  his  companion. 

"  I  believe,  my  lord,  you  may  have  reason,"  he  said, 
frankly.  "  But  am  I  wrong,  I  will  not  shame  to  own 
it.  After  all,  he  hath  king's  blood,  if  not  kingly 
bearing,  and  by  that  same  token  holdeth  himself 
above  us." 

"  True  :  a  king's  reproach  must  be  borne  in  silence, 
and  the  same  holds  good  in  its  measure  with  all  in 
authority." 

As  he  spoke,  Roland  overtook  and  dismounted 
beside  them.  He  looked  questioningly,  almost 
anxiously  at  Digby,  as  though  misdoubting  in  what 
mood  he  might  chance  to  find  him,  but  Digby  greeted 
him  a  shade  more  carelessly,  perhaps,  than  usual. 

"  You  have  brought  me  a  message  from  the  Prince," 
he  said,  lightly  :  "  prithee,  let  us  hear  it.  Doth  he 
send  to  enforce  his  mandate,  or  to  recall  it  ?  " 

"  Neither,  my  lord,"  said  Roland,  colouring.  "  For 
he  holds  the  first  to  be  needless — the  second  iinfitting. 
He  would  but  bid  you — have  you — reconnoitre  on  the 
eastern,  rather  than  on  the  western  environs,  as 
least  protected." 

"  That  was  already  my  purpose,"  replied  Digby, 
curtly  ;  then  more  cordially :  "  The  Prince  judged 
rightly  that  I  should  obey  him — for  which  as  for  small 
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mercies,  I  am  beholden  to  him.  I  would  not  he  or 
others  should  deem  me  disloyal.  Whither  go  you 
now,  Roland  Arundell  ?  or  come  you  with  us  ?  " 

"  I  must  back  to  His  Highness  shortly,  my  lord. 
Meanwhile,  I  would  fain  have  speech  with  Colonel 
Digby." 

"  Then  our  ways  lie  together.  How  says  my  Lord 
Falkland,  will  he  bear  us  company  ?  " 

"  Nay — bound  on  hostile  errand  ; — I  pray  you  hold 
me  excused,  my  duties  lie  elsewhere." 

"His  Majesty  is  engaged  :  Mr.  Nicholas  is  to  the 
fore,"  said  Digby.  "  You  offered  but  a  space  since  to 
do  service  in  my  stead  :  wherefore  not  go  together  ?  " 

"  'Tis  work  I  like  not,"  answ^ered  Falkland  with  a 
sigh — "  I  want  quietr  Then,  as  Roland  looked  at  him, 
surprised,  "  Aye,  aye,  young  man,  'tis  no  laughing 
matter  this  war,  which  you  all  rush  upon  so  easily. 
There  are  sore  hearts  and  bitter  weeping  for  all  this 
stir  and  flash  of  musketry,  and  all  this  talk  of  fame 
and  honour.  It  pains  me,"  he  added,  more  earnestly — 
"  it  pains  me  and  wears  out  my  life  to  foresee  all  the 
misery  and  the  desolation  of  the  land — and  I  would 
give  all,  aye,  life  itself,  never  to  have  heard  the  name 
of  war,  or  listened  to  our  monarch's  proclamation." 
And  wringing  Digby's  hand,  and  nodding  to  Roland, 
he  turned  thoughtfully  away. 

"A  fair  nature  soured  by  disappointment,"  said 
Digby,  after  a  brief  pause.  "  He  is  in  a  false  position, 
and  is  aware  of  it :  chivalry,  not  loyalty,  is  the  main- 
spring of  his  service,  as  his  best  friends  do  acknow- 
ledge. Without  a  particle  of  respect  or  liking  for  the 
Crown,  he  is  loth  to  leave  a  ship  that  is  sinking." 
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"  I  trust,"  said  Roland,  "  'twill  be  long  indeed  ere 
such  an  epithet  can  befit  our  cause,  or  even  be  applied 
to  it." 

"  'Tis  applied  to  it  by  many,"  said  Lord  Digby, 
"  of  whom,  however,  I  am  not :  neither  is  Rupert. 
Though  severed  in  all  things  else,  we  have  this  to  link 
us — we  aim  at  the  same  goal,  and  steer  by  the  same 
star." 

"  Your  lordship  hath  been  long  about  the  King's 
person  ?  "  questioned  Roland,  with  some  shyness. 

"  Too  long  for  mine  own  fortunes,"  was  the  careless 
answer,  "  yet  my  service  properly  hath  but  just  begun. 
I  have,  thanks  to  the  two  honourable  Houses,  lived 
much  abroad  since  my  conversion  to  the  'divine 
right  of  kings.' — You  have  heard  tell,  doubtless,  of  the 
'  five  members  ? ' " 

Roland  replied  briefly  that  he  had  heard  of  them. 
"  Well,  then,"  said  Digby,  "  you  have  in  that  the 
head  and  front  of  mine  offending — the  first  real 
grievance  that  the  Parliament  had  against  me,  and  the 
first  cause  and  instigation  of  my  journey  beyond  seas. 
'Twas  said,  nor  would  I  willingly  deny  it,  that  'twas 
my  insistence  urged  the  business  on  the  King  :  and, 
certes,  when  the  step  had  proved  abortive,  when  the 
members  (warned,  it  is  averred,  by  my  Lady  of 
Carlisle)  had  sought  their  safety  in  concealment,  I 
had  gone  myself,  had  the  King  granted  it,  to  appre- 
hend them  in  their  fastnesses,  and,  marry,  had  brought 
them  living  or  dead,  as  fate  had  willed  it,  to  answer 
his  demands." 

"  But  the  King  would  not  ?  "  said  Roland,  eagerly. 
"  He  rather  preferred  to  ask  them  of  the  Parliament, 
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which  would  not,  naturally,  yield  them  to  him — of  the 
City,  which  we  well  know  had  concealed  them.  The 
members  triumphed  :  the  project  failed  ;  but  I  lay  no 
heavy  blame  unto  the  Parliament  that  my  part  in  it 
was  not  forgotten.  It  was  this  and  a  private  mission 
unto  Kingston-upon-Thames,  and  a  letter  also  to  the 
Queen's  ]\Iajesty,  which,  in  faith,  did  not  spare  their 
honourable  company,  and  which  was  intercepted  by 
them,  constrained  me,  presently,  to  quit  the  realm, 
alike  for  the  saving  of  mine  own  head,  and  to  free  the 
King  from  his  protection  of  me." 

"Your  lordship's  life  hath  been  a  venturous  one," 
said  Roland,  with  a  smile.  "  1  have  heard,  indeed, 
such  mar\-ellous  histories,  as  I  would  fain,  were  I  per- 
mitted, hear  the  rights  of" 

"  You  shall  have  them  willingly,  is  such  your 
pleasure,"  said  Digby,  good-naturedly,  "the  rather 
that  rumour  hath  too  often  disadvantaged  me  ;  but  it 
matters  little.  'Cosa  cumplida  solo  eji  la  ultra  vista  ;'  * 
which  means  that  everything  does  not  end  in  this 
world.  Excuse  my  quoting  Spanish  to  you,  'tis  a 
second  nature  to  me." 

"  I  know  your  lordship  was  born  in  Spain,"  said 
Roland. 

"  Ay,  m}'  father  was  for  }'ears  ambassador  ('twas 
in  King  James'  reign  of  glorious  memor)-),  and,  marry, 
had,  all  things  told,  a  sorry  time  of  it — was  miscon- 
strued of  course,  as  I  have  been :  was  later  imprisoned 
— so  also  I  :  a  good  thing  on  the  whole,  methinks,  and 
fits  one  for  the  turns  of  fortune — the  rather  if  your 
star  hath  given  you  a  turn  for  literature." 

*  Spanish  Proverb. 
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"  Your  lordship  is  an  author  ?  "  asked  Roland,  with 
much  interest. 

"  I  have  been  considered  so,"  said  Digby,  lightly. 
"  <  Ferro  vinendmn  est  tibiy  quid  prces  tantia  plunice^ 
that  is  my  motto,  you  know.  Yet  a  soldier  hath  little 
time,  and  less  necessity  for  the  laurels  of  literature,  and 
though  the  pen  hath  sometimes  been  my  pleasure, 
the  sword,  undoubtedly,  is  my  true  vocation  : — In  the 
City  sometimes,  in  the  country  often,  nay  once  even 
in  fair  Whitehall,  but  for  that  I  paid  a  costly  price." 

"  How  so  ?  "  asked  Roland,  who,  though  perfectly 
well  instructed  in  the  duties  of  a  soldier,  was  less  so  in 
the  etiquette  of  Courts  ;  and  while  well  aware  that 
duelling  had  been  until  lately  a  fatal  pastime  amongst 
the  higher  classes,  knew  little  of  the  severe  penalties 
of  fighting  within  the  precincts  of  a  palace.  "  You 
were  wounded  ?  "  he  added,  after  a  pause. 

"  Nay,  I  wounded  my  adversary,"  replied  Lord 
Digby,  in  a  tone  of  quiet  triumph,  though  a  shade  of 
suppressed  anger  and  proud  resentment  quivered 
across  his  mouth.  "  I  perceive  that  both  the  regula- 
tions of  a  Court,  and  the  blessings  of  a  Star  Chamber 
are  unknown  to  you."  He  paused  a  moment,  then 
added,  "  Learn  then,  young  sir,  that  the  penalty  of 
drawing  a  sWord  in  the  neighbourhood  of  royalty,  is  a 
hard  one,  and  brings  with  it  other  risks  than  the 
sword  thrusts  of  your  foe."  Then,  as  Roland  seemed 
not  yet  to  comprehend,  he  held  out  his  hand,  long, 
white,  slender,  and  refined,  as  was  all  about  him,  and 
gazed  upon  it  with  an  almost  humorous  gravity. 

"Well,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's  silence,  "an 
my   hand  had  then  been  struck  from  the  wrist.  His 
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Majesty  had  lost  a  faithful  follower,  and  the  ostrich 
alike  its  iron  and  its  plumes.  My  father  had  been  long 
in  royal  disfavour:  my  opponent  was  a  royal  favourite  : 
the  rencontre  was  at  Whitehall,  but  they  spared  me 
the  extremest  penalty.  What  they  meted  was  well 
judged  sufficient.  The  fine  to  some  men  had  been 
ruinous  ;  my  father's  rent-roll  just  survived  it — as  I 
survived  the  long  imprisonment  that  followed,  not  in 
the  Tower,  but  in  the  lowest  dungeons  of  the  Fleet, 
set  apart  for  Star  Chamber  delinquents."  He  paused 
a  moment,  then  added  lightly :  "  'Tis  over  now,  and 
mattereth  but  little.  I  have  long  paid  back  my 
enemies  in  as  hard  coin  as  they  meted,  and  can  afford 
now  to  forgive,  if  not  forget  the  past.  It  was  not 
always  so,  as  men  can  tell  you.  When  I  first  came 
out  of  durance,  my  heart  and  intellect  were  rabidly 
disloyal.  I  went  into  Parliament — for  why  ? — to  de- 
claim against  His  Majesty.  There  was  not  one  of  the 
faction  so  bitter  as  was  I  :  I  polished  down  the  rude- 
ness and  discourtesy  of  my  supporters — of  Holies, 
Hampden,  and  the  rest  of  them — that  their  shafts 
might  wound  more  keenly.  Then  the  troubles  came, 
and  I  took  part  with  the  King — strove  for  him,  and 
with  him,  more  hotly  than  he  himself  I  have  been 
hated, impeached,  attainted  by  the  Commons,  who  once 
professed  to  worship  me:  and  would  lay  down  my  head 
upon  the  block,  to  secure  the  crown  to  a  King,  whom 
once  I  well-nigh  hated.  There  is  a  deal  of  pity  some- 
where in  my  nature,"  he  added,  suddenly  changing 
from  a  tone  of  deep  feeling  to  one  of  almost  mock- 
ery— then, his  eyes  kindling  at  the  remembrance,*'What 
a  scene  there  was  in  that  honourable   House,  when  I 
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launched  my  thunder  against  my  former  friends  on 
behalf  of  my  former  foe !  so  angered  were  they,  they 
had  even  unseated  me,  had  His  Majesty  not  called 
me  to  the  Upper  House.  They  burnt  my  speech  :  it 
was  a  great  loss  to  the  literature  of  the  country  ;"  the 
last  words  were  spoken  quaintly,  and  he  paused,  busy 
with  the  memories  of  other  and  perhaps  happier  days, 
and  Roland  did  not  interrupt  him. 

He  was  comparing  his  companion,  as  he  now  saw 
him,  with  the  descriptions  he  had  gathered  of  him 
from  others  ;  and  he  could  easily  imagine  that  the 
man  who  talked  so  coolly,  and  announced  his  likes  and 
dislikes  so  openly  and  carelessly,  could  also  ride  fear- 
lessly to  a  breach,  or  lead  a  forlorn  hope  when  enthu- 
siasm once  woke  within  him.  He  did  not  then  be- 
lieve that  he  would  be  a  staunch  supporter  to  his 
cause,  but  he  knew  that  he  would  be  a  fiery,  and 
zealous,  and  unselfish  one.  Presently  they  arrived  at 
Colonel  Digby's  quarters,  when  Roland,  having  -de- 
livered his  message,  returned  to  the  Prince ;  and  Digb}^ 
sending  for  his  lieutenant,  issued  his  orders,  assembled 
his  troops,  and  putting  from  him  at  once  his  resent- 
ment, and  his  indolence,  set  himself  with  earnestness 
and  loyalty  to  carry  out  the  Palatine's  command. 


CHAPTER  X. 

So  she  took  up  the  burden  of  life  again, 
Saying  only  :  "It  might  have  been." 

S.  J.    Whit  tier. 

"Trust  me,  cousin,  all  the  current  of  my  being  sets  to  thee." 

Locksley  Hall. 

THE  King  did  not  remain  long  at  Nottingham. 
He  only  waited  for  the  return  of  the  com- 
missioners whom,  at  the  request  of  the  peace  party, 
he  had  at  last  despatched  to  London  on  a  premature 
and  futile  mission  of  conciliation.  Then  he  set  forth 
again  upon  his  march,  bending  his  steps  this  time 
to  Shrewsbury,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  offered 
him  a  loyal  welcome. 

The  Royal  troops  were  now  greatly  augmented  in 
strength  and  number.  The  King's  attempt  to  con- 
ciliate his  Parliament  and  thus  avert  the  impending 
civil  war,  whilst  failing  in  its  most  important  point, 
had  won  to  him  the  gratitude  of  a  large  number  of 
his  people,  and  quickened  in  a  special  manner  the 
loyalty,  previously  so  slack,  of  the  good  citizens  of 
Nottingham.  A  numerous  array  of  Yorkshire  county 
gentlemen,  followed  by  many  of  their  dependants  and 
retainers,  had  taken  service  beneath  his  banner,  whilst 
Prince  Rupert's  first  meagre  troop  of  eight  hundred 
men  had  now  swelled  to  nearly  thrice  the  number, 
well  armed,  well  appointed,  and  thirsting  for  the  fray. 
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On  reaching  the  neighbourhood  of  Shrewsbury,  the 
King,  wishing  possibly  to  convince  himself  of  the 
loyalty  of  his  supporters,  or,  perhaps,  to  attach  them 
more  firmly  to  him,  held  a  formal  review  of  his  troops 
on  Wellington  Heath  ;  after  which  he  entered  the 
town  in  triumph,  amid  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the 
acclamations  of  the  people. 

Digby,  although  nominally  Governor  of  Nottingham, 
accompanied  the  King  on  his  journey  westward  ;  as 
also  (in  Rupert's  suite)  did  Roland  Arundell.  The 
latter  had  now  entered  thoroughly  into  his  new  life,  a 
life  beset  with  many  a  difficulty,  and  fraught, 
doubtless,  with  many  a  temptation.  A  new  arena 
spread  before  him,  other  than  the  peaceful  scenes  of 
his  earlier  boyhood ;  a  new  star  arose  to  beckon 
him;  a  new  enthusiasm  had  awakened  in  his  heart 
Early  taking  his  drift  from  the  example  of  Lord 
Arundell — convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  there  was 
right  and  justice  on  his  side,  he  had  vowed  himself 
unreserv^edly  to  the  service  of  his  King,  and  his  whole 
strength,  his  whole  energy,  would  henceforth  be 
devoted  to  his  interests.  But  he  had  not  on  that 
account  forgotten  Monica  ;  separated  from  her  less  by 
actual  distance  (since  every  step  on  his  march  to 
Shrewsbury  brought  him  nearer  to  her),  than  by 
difference  of  opinion,  he  had  not  forgotten  the  troth 
that  had  once  bound  them,  or  relinquished  the  hope, 
however  dim  and  distant,  to  call  her  his.  Through 
all  the  stir  of  war  that  now  surrounded  him — 'mid  all 
his  enthusiasm  for  his  King  and  cause,  Jier  image  was 
still  shrined  within  his  breast,  her  name  was  most 
frequent  in  his  prayers  to  Heaven.     And  yet  all  the 
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while — alas !  poor  Roland ! — the  rift  was  ever  widening 
between  them — the  breach  was  fast  becoming  too 
wide  to  span. 

The  two  sisters  were  still  domiciled  at  Ainsleigh, 
the  guests  and  companions  of  their  uncle,  Master 
Wyndham,  during  the  frequent  absences  of  their  father 
in  the  North.  Their  uncle,  a  man  of  infirm  health, 
still  kept  aloof  from  active  politics,  but  his  sympathies 
were  with  the  Parliament.  He  was  a  much  more 
rigid  Presbyterian  than  his  brother,  Lord  Eversleigh  ; 
his  household,  well  ordered  and  well  appointed, 
was  almost  puritanical  in  its  observances  ;  but  he  was 
a  kind  man  after  his  own  fashion,  and  did  his  best  to 
make  his  home  a  happy  one  to  the  two  young  nieces 
whom  circumstances  had,  for  the  time  being,  com- 
mitted to  his  care.  He  had  an  idea,  too,  that  young 
maidens,  such  as  they  were,  required  more  change 
than  he  could  give  them,  and  with  that  view  had 
roused  himself  a  little  from  his  ordinary  pursuits;  had 
bent  himself  to  converse  with  them  less  gravely  than 
his  wont ;  had  ridden  with  them  in  the  beautiful 
neighbourhood  ;  and — rarest  innovation — had  invited 
guests  to  meet  them,  of  whom  Philip  Fairfax  (delayed 
at  Shrewsbury,  he  said,  on  private  business)  was  the 
most  frequent  and  the  most  welcome.  But  for  all 
this,  during  these  last  few  weeks,  since  that  ill-starred 
morning  when  Roland  had  last  come  there — had  come 
there  in  hope  and  gladness,  to  leave  in  sorrow  and 
disappointment — a  shadow,  faint  and  impalpable,  but 
not  to  be  mistaken,  had  fallen  over  everything,  which 
neither  Master  Wyndham's  kindness  nor  Philip's 
frequent  visits  sufficed   at  first  to  dispel.     Both  girls 
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had  grown  perceptibly  older,  but  with  Monica,  as  was 
natural,  the  change  went  deeper.  She  had  always 
been  of  a  quieter  nature,  a  more  pensive  and  perhaps 
more  gentle  disposition  than  was  usually  accredited  to 
wayward  Maud.  It  had  been,  perhaps,  this  very 
gentleness  that  had  first  won  to  her  Roland's  pre- 
ference in  those  happy  childish  days  that  were  now 
gone  beyond  recall.  But  until  these  last  twelve 
months,  for  all  her  gravity,  she  had  been  in  seeming, 
as  in  truth,  a  child — dowered  with  a  child's  simple 
tastes  and  pleasures,  living  a  quiet,  uneventful  life, 
with  little  care  and  less  anxiety  ;  and  looking  only  to 
a  happy  future,  as  peaceful  and  as  uneventful  as  the 
past.  Then  the  trouble  had  come  upon  the  land,  and 
slowly,  yet  with  relentless  footsteps,  the  shadow  of  the 
storm  crept  on,  and  the  echoes  of  the  strife  were 
heard  at  quiet  Garnstead,  and  Monica's  peaceful  life 
was  at  an  end.  There  were  deeper  passions  in  this 
young  girl's  heart  (and  in  Maud's  also)  than  those 
around  them  had  ever  dreamed  ;  and  the  deep  waters 
had  at  length  been  stirred,  the  inner  depths  at  length 
revealed,  with  a  fervour  and  a  passion  that  came  like 
a  revelation  to  other  than  herself  It  had  been  in  the 
first  strong  tide  of  this  awakening  that  she  had  held 
her  ground  with  Roland,  and,  part  in  anger,  part  in 
disappointment,  had  taken  back  the  troth  which 
bound  them  :  and  since  that  day  if  her  heart  had 
failed  her,  she  had  given  no  sign  or  word  of  relenting. 
And  yet  in  her  heart  she  still  loved  Roland,  though 
she  did  not  know  it.  It  was  not  indifference  that 
had  steeled  her  to  him :  it  was  rather  wounded  pride 
and  hurt  affection — a  passionate  pain  and  disappoint- 
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ment  that  had  come  upon  her  unawares  and  when 
least  expected.  She  had  been  so  certain  of  her  in- 
fluence over  him  that  she  could  not  understand  or 
brook  the  knowledge  that  another  influence  could  be 
stronger  still:  she  had  fixed  her  faith  so  firmly  in  her 
cause,  she  could  not  bear  to  feel  that  he  thought 
otherwise  ;  but  perhaps,  after  all,  she  was  hurt  the 
most  that  he  had  taken  her  at  her  word  so  easily — 
that  he  had  not  stayed  to  win  her  back  to  him  :  she 
could  forgive  this  least  of  all.  That  the  very  agony 
of  his  disappointment  had  kept  him  silent  she  did 
not  guess.  She  was  too  wounded  even  to  judge 
clearly,  too  angry  to  judge  justly;  and  so  the  breach 
grew  wider  and  still  wider,  and  Maud's  prayers  and 
Maud's  reproaches  were  alike  without  avail.  Once, 
a  few  days  only  from  their  parting,  Roland  had 
written  a  few  lines  to  Monica,  but  somehow  his 
words  had  failed  to  soothe  her :  he  had  pleaded 
.but  he  had  made  no  promises,  had  yielded  no 
submission  ;  he  had  argued,  but  her  heart  was 
closed  against  his  reasoning.  She  did  not  show 
his  letter  even  to  Maud,  but  neither  did  she  answer 
it  ;  and  presently  took  up  her  daily  tasks  again,  and 
seemed  to  all  around  the  same  as  usual  ;  a  little 
graver,  perhaps,  but  that  was  natural  : — only  the 
lute  was  hushed  that  Roland  loved  to  listen  to,  and 
on  the  fair  white  hand  which  he  had  clasped  so 
tenderly  the  shimmer  of  the  betrothal  ring  was  seen 
no  longer.  When  Lord  Eversleigh  returned  a  short 
while  later,  alike  to  confer  with  his  brother  upon 
business,  and  to  learn  from  Monica's  lips  the  nature 
of  the  breach  which  had  yawned  between  her  and 
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her  betrothed,  the  situation  remained  unchanged. 
Lord  Eversleigh  had  been  astonished  rather  than  dis- 
pleased when  the  news  had  reached  him,  conveyed  in 
a  brief  epistle  from  Master  Wyndham ;  or  if  there  had 
been  some  slight  displeasure  it  was  caused  less, 
perhaps,  by  the  actual  rupture  than  by  the  unexpected 
wilfulness  that  prompted  it.  He  was  something  of  a 
martinet,  this  Lord  Eversleigh,  and  had  fain  ruled  his 
daughters'  hearts,  as  he  would  fain  also  have  ruled 
their  sentiments,  if  fate  unfortunately  had  not  ordered 
otherwise.  But,  rash  and  impulsive  and  independent 
as  had  doubtless  been  Monica's  proceedings,  there  were 
reasons  which  led  her  father  to  look  more  leniently 
upon  them  than  he  had  otherwise  done.  This  union 
with  a  Royalist  and  a  Catholic  had  of  late  months 
become  less  pleasing  to  him  than  of  old.  It  had  been 
projected  as  the  fitting  seal  and  crown  of  a  lifelong 
friendship  between  himself  and  Thomas  Arundell;  and 
though  a  lingering  shadow  of  this  same  feeling,  or, 
perhaps  more  truly,  a  keen  sense  of  honour,  had 
forbidden  him  to  retract  or  cancel  a  pledge  once 
cordially  and  freely  given,  it  had  been  in  many  ways 
a  great  relief  to  him  when  Monica  had  taken  the  onus 
from  him,  and  of  her  own  free  will  withdrawn  her 
promise.  Now,  marking  Monica  as  the  days  wore  on 
with  a  certain  anxiety,  a  certain  wonder,  yet  seeing 
her  always  calm  and  peaceful,  grave  but  not  sad — 
absorbed  apparently  in  her  daily  duties,  or  hanging 
eagerly  on  Philip's  words,  or  poring  over  the  disloyal 
newsletters  which  were  all  that  came  to  Master 
Wyndham's  house — he  grew  at  length  to  put  the 
past    away    from    him,    and    fashioned    other    plans 
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instead  for  her  in  which  her  happiness  and  his  own 
ambition  should  be  combined. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  PhiHp's  eager  words 
recurred  to  him  that  Monica's  troth  was  not  irre- 
vocable, and  the  speech  took  other  meaning  than  it 
had  worn  at  first  Watching  him  now  in  his  inter- 
course with  Monica,  noticing  his  almost  daily  visits, 
the  increasing  softness  of  his  voice  and  manner,  a 
keen  satisfaction  took  possession  of  him,  in  which  all 
ruth  for  Roland's  loss  was  presently  forgotten.  For 
Philip,  from  a  worldly  point  of  view,  would  be  a 
welcome  son-in-law.  A  staunch  Presbyterian,  an 
admirer  of  Hampden,  and,  since  the  last  few  weeks, 
an  avowed  partisan  of  the  popular  party,  he  could 
bring  a  fair  amount  of  influence  as  well  as  no  little 
soldierly  experience  to  the  cause  he  had  espoused. 
He  had  served  in  the  Protestant  wars  abroad,  and 
though  he  had  not  actually  made  himself  a  name,  men 
said  at  least  that  he  had  done  good  service.  He  was 
a  rich  man  also,  with  powerful  connections,  was  a 
near  relation  of  the  Yorkshire  Fairfaxes,  and  held 
large  estates  near  Abingdon.  Lord  Eversleigh  knew 
him  well,  and  although  he  had  not  hitherto  cared 
greatly  for  him,  saw  in  him  qualities  which  were 
valuable  just  now — courage,  prudence,  and  ambition. 
He  believed  that  he  would  make  Monica  happy, 
seeing  that  their  aims  were  in  most  things  similar,  and 
that  they  had  known  each  other  from  their  childhood  ; 
and  the  cause  which  Monica  had  so  suddenly  espoused 
would  gain  as  much  by  this  alliance  as  it  would 
have  doubtless  lost  by  one  with  Roland.  When  at 
last  Philip  broached  the  subject  openly,  he  was 
received  graciously. 
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"  You  have  my  God-speed  and  my  blessing  also," 
Lord  Eversleigh  had  said  to  him  ;  "  and  I  trust  that 
you  may  win  and  wed  her.  This  luckless  strife  hath 
changed  my  purpose.  The  old  desire  hath  gone  from 
me,  and  my  daughter's  hand  will  be  bestowed  right 
worthily  on  one  so  staunch  and  loyal  as  yourself" 

Master  Wyndham  was  also  far  from  backward  in 
forwarding  his  suit,  and  Philip  had  moreover  a  power- 
ful advocate  in  his  kinswoman,  the  old  Dame  Fairfax. 
She  had  always  much  disliked  the  Arundell  alliance, 
and  her  letters  to  her  grand-daughter,  written  as  they 
were  in  a  feeble,  wavering  hand,  were  brimming  over 
with  a  zeal  and  fervour  for  her  cause,  which  could  not 
fail  to  influence  so  young  and  sensitive  a  girl.  Added 
to  this,  the  frequent  visits,  the  growing  influence  of 
Philip  himself,  his  interest  in  all  public  questions,  his 
sympathy  for  an  oppressed  people,  his  strictures  on 
the  Court  and  on  the  Cavaliers,  their  lawlessness,  their 
love  of  pleasure,  the  slighting  words  he  gave  to  their 
zeal  and  bravery — it  was  hardly  wonderful  that,  see- 
ing nothing  of  the  other  side — hurt  and  sore  and  in- 
expressibly lonely,  she  grew  to  find  her  fate  too  strong 
for  her,  and  deserted  as  she  deemed  it  by  her  lover, 
turned  little  by  little  to  other  hands  for  comfort. 

But  it  was  not  Monica  only,  but  Maud  also,  whose 
life  at  this  time  had  grown  suddenly  graver,  although 
with  less  in  the  latter  instance  to  account  for  the 
change.  Maud  had  grown  silent  lately,  and  thought- 
ful also  ;  her  laugh,  like  Monica's,  was  rarely  heard, 
and  her  face  bore  tokens  of  trouble  and  anxiety  which 
a  few  weeks  since  had  been  foreign  to  it.  She  was 
anxious,    in    truth,    concerning    many    things :  about 
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Monica — Roland — Philip.  For  why  did  he  come 
there  so  often,  when  surely  weighty  duties  called  him 
elsewhere  ?  And  why  did  Monica  hang  ever  on  his 
words,  and  learn  from  him  more  rebel  notions  than 
had  ever  yet  been  presented  to  her  ?  And  why  did 
others  look  and  smile  significantly  when  Philip  and 
Monica  sat  or  talked  together — good  cousins  always 
— surely  nothing  more  ? 

And  there  were  other  thoughts  at  this  time  in  Maud 
Wyndham's  heart,  less  indulged  perhaps,  but  scarce 
less  anxious,  and  which  had  their  rise  in  scenes  more 
distant  yet  only  a  little  more  remote — when  her  mind 
reverted  from  the  gloomy  present  to  those  brief  stirring 
days  of  her  visit  to  Hull,  and  the  strange  new  interest 
that  had  there  come  to  her,  and  which,  though  she  knew 
it  not,  was  the  first  of  many  links  in  her  young  life's 
destiny.  The  sight  of  Digby  as  an  ordinary  captive, 
nameless  and  friendless,  had  been  enough  to  move  her 
to  compassion  ;  but  the  recognition  that  came  so  sud- 
denly— not  alone  of  his  identity,  but  of  all  that  natur- 
ally was  bound  up  with  it — had  awakened  within  her 
a  warmth  of  feeling  that  seemed  strange  even  to  herself; 
and  this  same  feeling  had  been  strengthened  not 
unnaturally,  by  her  utter  uncertainty  of  his  further 
movements.  After  the  time,  when  she  had  last  seen 
him,  going,  so  she  fancied,  all  unknowingly  to  meet 
his  fate,  she  had  heard  nothing  for  several  weeks,  nor 
had  she  dared  to  ask  of  those  around  her,  until  the 
King's  Standard  had  been  raised  at  Nottingham,  and 
she  heard  with  relief  of  Digby 's  presence  there,  but 
without  any  indication  when  or  in  what  manner  he 
had  obtained  his  release.     After  this,  she  had  put  him 
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from  her  thoughts,  or  at  least  striven  to  do  so,  and  as 
the  days  went  on,  was  busied  chiefly  concerning 
Monica,  whose  hopes  and  aims  seemed  with  every 
hour  to  be  drifting   further  and   faster  from  her  own. 

One  fair  September  afternoon  the  sisters  sat 
together  on  the  grass,  beneath  the  shadow  of  a 
Hme  tree  ;  and  its  sweets  were  flung  out  on  the  soft 
air,  and  the  whirr  of  insects  was  tuning  overhead,  and 
the  day  seemed  fair  and  balmy — the  world  at  peace. 

They  were  too  far  removed  from  Shrewsbury  to 
hear  the  ordinary  stir  and  bustle  of  the  busy  little 
town  ;  but  yet  on  that  very  day  there  was  excitement 
in  its  streets,  and  a  gaily-dressed  population  were  pour- 
ing out  to  greet  the  King.  The  girls  knew  this,  and 
Maud's  heart  yearned  for  the  sight  of  the  gay  throng, 
which  was  so  much  and  yet  so  little  to  her :  so  much 
in  her  deep  love  for  the  Royalist  cause,  so  little  in  its 
connection  with  her  family  and  friends. 

Presently  Lord  Eversleigh  and  Master  Wyndham 
joined  them,  and  the  conversation  turned  speedily 
to  the  subject  of  the  hour — the  cynosure  of  each 
one's  thoughts. 

"  'Tis  to-day  the  King  arrives  at  Shrewsbury,"  said 
the  baron,  gravely.  "  A  fine  sight  'twill  be,  truly  ; 
but,  alack  !  a  sad  one  also  to  those  that  love  the 
people,  to  know  the  thousands  that  will  gather  round 
him,  cheering  him  on  unto  a  fatal  warfare — the  which, 
were  he  to  conquer  in  it,  would  ring  the  knell  of 
England's  liberty." 

"  He  will  not  conquer  in  it,"  said  Master  Wyndham. 
*'  The  justice  of  our  cause  will  bear  him  down,  and, 
soon  or  late,  will  bring  him  to  a  fall." 
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"  Nay,  that  we  would  not,"  replied  Lord  Eversleigh. 
"  We  wish,  and  we  shall  ever  wish,  the  nation's 
triumph  ;  for  that  we  work,  for  that  we  wait,  for  that 
we  die.  But  we  will  not  either  our  monarch's  fall  nor 
truly  his  humiliation.  We  want  our  rights,  and  then 
— aye,  I  dare  swear  it — he  shall  have  his  rights  also." 
"  The  time  is  past  for  that,"  said  Master  Wyndham. 
"  A  little  while  ago  the  choice  was  offered  him — fair 
rights  for  us  all,  or  war — war  to  the  death.  He  chose 
the  latter,  and  he  must  abide  by  it." 

Lord  Eversleigh  looked  very  grave.  Though  not 
himself  so  stern  a  politician,  he  had  some  confidence 
in  his  brother's  judgment,  and  he  knew,  besides,  that 
civil  wars  embitter  in  their  progress,  and  that  their 
end  is  often  otherwise  than  at  first  is  looked  for.  As 
he  was  silent,  his  brother  went  on  slowly : 

"  I  see  truly  that,  as  days  go  on,  the  King's  party 
increaseth  also,  and  when  I  did  yesterday  ride  into 
Shrewsbury,  the  town  was  full  of  his  approaching 
visit,  and  from  the  mayor  himself,  John  Weld  of 
Wylley,  to  the  very  least  amongst  the  townspeople,  I 
found  not  one  who  was  not  busied  in  furbishing  the 
city  to  receive  him.  Aye,  even  your  old  friend, 
Mistress  Heathcote  ;  though  she  had  no  flag  a-flying, 
and  welcomed  me  full  kindly,  would  not  blame 
them  for  their  folly,  as  I  would  fain  have  had  her  do." 
"  She  wore  a  civil  face  to  me  and  the  Lord  Essex 
when  we  approached  her  not  a  long  while  since. 
Timorous  she  ever  was,  and  will  be,  and  meddleth 
not,  I  trow,  with  politics.  'Tis  a  good  soul,  too,  and 
one  I  have  much  liking  for.  John  W^eld  I  know 
of    old,    and    thought    to    find    him    loyal — 'tis    the 
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manner  of  his  kin  to  be  so  ;  but  what  misHketh  me  a 
deal  more  is  to  find  our  cousin  Wyndham  (he  of 
Knutsford)  of  Hke  thinking." 

Master  Wyndham's  brow  clcuded  ;  but  Maud  ex- 
claimed, eagerly  : 

"  Then  there  are  Wyndhams  of  the  King's  party  ! 
Oh,  father  !  dear  father  !  why  are  zve  not  with 
them  ?  " 

"  Because  I  hold  my  country,  daughter,  of  better 
worth  and  costlier  value  than  the  glittering  bauble 
called  a  king's  crown.  Yet  are  some  blind  enough 
amongst  our  kinsmen  to  argue  otherwise.  'Tis  a  fear- 
some outcome  of  the  present  quarrel,  that  the  nearest 
ties  be  snapped  asunder,  and  the  nearest  interests 
cleft  in  twain." 

But  Maud  only  sighed  and  did  not  answer.  Her 
father's  words  had  pained  her  somewhat,  guessing  the 
bitterness  from  which  they  came  ;  and  yet  there  was 
— she  could  not  help  it — a  little  gladness  in  her 
heart  as  well.  She  rejoiced  that  other  Wyndhams, 
men  of  her  name  and  race,  were  near  their  monarch 
— offering  to  him  their  homage — pledging  to  him 
their  faith,  as  she  might  not,  who  yet  bore  to  him  a 
loyalty  as  true  and  faithful  as  their  own.  And  Roland ! 
he  was  there  also,  who  was  not  a  kinsman,  but  who 
should  have  been — and  even  now  might  still  be  so — 
and  at  the  thought  she  turned  and  glanced  at  Monica 
whose  dreamy  blue  eyes  were  turned  towards  the  gate, 
where  Philip  Fairfax  was  just  riding  into  sight. 

They  all  rose  to  meet  and  give  him  welcome,  but 
surely  Monica's  tones  were  warmer  than  they  need 
have  been,  while  her  smile  had   a  shadow  at  least  of 
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the  old  brightness,  that  of  late  had  been  so  seldom 
seen  there.  Maud's  welcome  was  not  warm,  and  the 
dark  eyes  raised  to  his  had  no  welcome  in  their  liquid 
depths. 

"  I  did  not  think  to  see  thee  here,  to-day,  Philip," 
she  said,  as  they  resumed  their  seats.  "  That  orange 
scarf  must  have  looked  strange  if  not  unfitting  on  the 
heath  where  loyal  crowds  gave  their  King  welcome." 

"  'Tis  not  a  loyal  colour  truly,"  said  Master  Wynd- 
ham,  "  yet  bold,  true  hearts  may  beat  beneath  it  as 
ever  beat  beneath  imperial  purple.  But  I  had  not 
thought  it  had  been  safe  for  travelling  at  such  a  mo- 
ment.    There  be  much  lawlessness  in  yonder  crowd." 

"  I'faith,  a  good  sword  and  a  well-primed  pistol  are 
cogent  arguments,"  said  Philip,  slightingly.  "  Some 
jeers  and  murmurings  I  indeed  distinguished,  but  the 
King's  coming,  alack  !  the  pity  of  it  !  left  little  room 
for  other  thoughts." 

"  And  Heaven,  I  doubt  it  not,  protected  thee,"  said 
Monica,  softly.  And  then  Philip  came  and  sat  beside 
her,  as  of  late  had  often  been  his  wont,  but  his  words 
were  still  for  the  most  part  addressed  to  Lord  Evers- 
leigh  and  his  host. 

"  There  hath  come  a  whisper  from  the  North,  my 
lord,"  he  said,  presently,  "  of  curious  doings  down  at 
Hull.  You  mind  you  doubtless  of  that  captured 
Frenchman — or  such  they  styled  him — whom  they 
took  at  sea " 

"And  whose  presence  there  I  from  the  first  dis- 
trusted," said  Lord  Eversleigh,  drily.  "  Did  he  return 
again  to  Hull  ? — I  see  he  did.     Was  he  a  spy  ?  " 

"  No  spy — though  many  men  would  say  a  traitor," 
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answered  Philip,  darkly.  "  'Tis  said — it  is  not  known 
— that  'twas  Lord  Digby." 

"  Lord  Digby  !  Nay,  that  I  trow  be  past  all  credit. 
Lord  Digby,  sayst  thou,  and  Sir  John  not  know  him  ? 
— his  old  supporter — his  present  enemy — why  on  the 
face  on't,  'tis  impossible  !  " 

"  'Tis  said  Sir  John  at  last  did  recognise  him — the 
which  to  me  is  still  less  credible — since  we  know  the 
Hothams  be  his  sworn  enemies,  and  rather  like  to  send 
him  to  his  ruin  than  help  him  out  of  it.  Yet  the  news 
Cometh,  'tis  said,  on  good  authority,  though  strictly 
private." 

"  And  so  I  trust  it  may  remain,"  said  Master  Wynd- 
ham,  gravely.  "  I  trow  John  Hotham  might  much  rue 
his  weakness  did  it  come  haply  to  unfriendly  ears. 
'Tis  a  crime  the  Parliament  would  not  lightly  pardon 
— my  Lord  Digby  hath  a  price  upon  his  head." 

"  Nay,  scarce  so  bad  as  that,  brother,"  said  Lord 
Eversleigh.  "  Lord  Digby  be  in  truth  accused  of 
treason — but  not  condemned  of  it.  The  Parliament 
might  frown  on  his  release,  full  likely — yet  an  Sir 
John  continue  faithful,  this  one  backsliding  may  be 
forgiven  him." 

"  I  would  to  my  soul  that  I  had  known  him,"  said 
Philip,  angrily.  "  I  trow  he  had  won  something  from 
the  Parliament,  who,  treason  or  no  treason,  had  de- 
nounced him." 

"  Nay,  fight  thy  battles  in  the  tented  field,  Philip," 
cried  Maud,  passionately.  "  A  captive,  and  in  danger 
of  his  life  ! — is  no  man  safe  with  thee  ?  " 

"  Not  the  Lord  Digby,  I  trow,  fair  cousin,"  answered 
Philip,  sternly ;   then,   with    a   deprecating  glance  at 
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Monica,  whose  blue  eyes  turned  to  him  reproachfully, 
"  I  hold  in  this  with  all  good  Parliament  men,  who 
deem  in  very  truth  this  noble  person,  the  most  pesti- 
lent of  the  King's  advisers,  and  the  most  keen  against 
the  country's  weal.  I  mind  me  well  of  his  journey 
down  to  Kingston — not  many  months  agone — to  stir 
up  the  worst  passions  of  the  people." 

"  Nay,  that,  I  think,  was  made  the  most  of,"  said  Lord 
Eversleigh.  "  He  travelled  down  to  Kingston,  I  allow  ; 
he  went  there  in  a  coach-and-six,  and  what  not,  and 
straight  also  from  Hampton  Court,  where  the  King  was 
staying  ;  yet  hold  I  not  that  it  was  levying  war." 

"  Yet,  natheless,  some  of  us  have  made  it  so,  and  so 
in  the  spirit  if  not  in  the  actual  deed  it  was  ;  for  he 
went  to  win  over  soldiers  to  the  King,  and  to  the  up- 
setting of  the  public  peace,  and  terrifying  of  right- 
minded  people  ;  and  having  gone  abroad,  he  writ  the 
Queen,  and  welcomed  her  into  the  States  of  Holland, 
from  a  country  it?izvorthy  of  her !  And  that  to  a 
Frenchwoman — a  Papist !  Nay,  for  that  alone  he 
should  have  kissed  the  block,  as  other  lesser  traitors 
have  before  him.  I  would — I  would — I  had  but 
recognised  him." 

"  'Tis  a  chance  lost,"  said  Lord  Eversfield,  some- 
what drily  ;  "and  I,  for  one,  do  not  regret  it.  Cavalier 
as  he  is,  I  liked  him  once,  and  my  likings,  like  my 
prejudices,  are  somewhat  strong." 

Maud  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm — a  mute  caress, 
of  which,  perchance,  he  scarcely  understood  the  im- 
port ;  but  the  touch,  light  as  it  was,  turned  the  current 
of  his  thoughts. 

"  I   have  business  waiting  me,"  he  said,   suddenly, 
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and  as  he  spoke  he  rose.  "  To-night,  at  seven,  I 
journey  onwards,  and  have  divers  matters  I  would 
have  settled  first.  And,  Maud,  I  would  thou  comest 
with  me,  for  I  have  much  to  say  to  thee,  my  child  ; 
and  my  absence,  as  thou  knowest,  may  not  be  brief." 

Maud  rose  and  followed  her  father  into  the  house, 
but  Master  Wyndham  and  Philip  Fairfax  continued 
to  converse  ;  Monica  listening  and  commenting  some- 
times, but  more  often  busy  with  her  work  or  with  her 
thoughts. 

The  afternoon  was  growing  cooler  as  the  sun  sank 
lower,  and  a  light  breeze  arose  ;  but  while  to  Monica 
the  change  was  pleasant,  to  Master  Wyndham  it 
was  otherwise. 

"  The  air  was  chilly,"  he  said  presently,  "  and  the 
chill  was  wont  to  crumple  up  his  bones,  as  it  had  not 
done  some  twenty  years  since."  And  then  he,  too, 
rose,  and  Philip  also,  and  still  conversing  on  the  same 
themes,  which  never  lost  their  zest  with  either,  turned 
slowly  homewards. 

Monica  did  not  follow  ;  for  a  short  space  she  sat 
there  still  at  work,  though,  truly,  the  long  strip  of 
broidery  made  little  progress,  and  listened  meanwhile 
with  a  flushing  cheek  to  the  sounds,  dim  and  indistinct, 
that  still  came  to  her  from  the  neighbourhood  ot 
Shrewsbury.  Presently  she  took  a  letter  from  her 
pocket,  and  began  to  read  it — a  long  letter  from  her 
grandmother,  which  had  that  day  come  to  her,  and 
which,  in  its  tone  of  mixed  congratulation  and  solemn 
warning,  and  bitter  enmity  against  all  things  loyal, 
was  well  calculated  to  fan  the  f^ame,  which  anger  and 
pain,  and  disappointment  had  already  kindled  in  her 
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breast,  and  which  the  tidings  of  the  King's  coming, 
and  the  consciousness  of  Roland's  neighbourhood  had 
rather  served  to  quicken  than  to  allay.  When  she 
had  read  it,  she  sat  for  a  brief  space  idle,  and  her  mind 
was  busy,  struggling,  perchance,  with  some  secret  yearn- 
ing or  some  sudden  resolve.  Then  she  drew  from 
her  breast  another  letter,  which  she  did  not  read,  only 
for  a  moment  held  it  irresolutely  with  a  strange  worn 
expression  upon  her  face.  A  letter  from  Roland  this 
time  ;  short  and  hurried,  crumpled  and,  so  it  seemed,  a 
little  stained,  yet  full,  as  she  knew,  of  passionate  pain 
and  pleading,  and,  as,  alas  !  she  too  well  remembered, 
of  reproach  as  well.  It  was  only  for  a  moment,  we 
have  said,  she  hesitated — a  moment  that  held  within 
it  the  experience  of  years — then,  as  again  from  afar 
those  shouts  of  triumph  rang  out  (as  if,  so  it  seemed  to 
her  excited  spirit,  in  very  mockery  of  her  and  hers),  on 
a  sudden  she  tore  it  into  fragments,  and  threw  them 
at  her  feet. 

"  It  is  better  so,"  she  said,  slowly.  "  He  hath  made 
his  choice,"  and  then  again  her  colour  faded,  and  she 
buried  her  face  for  a  moment  in  her  hands.  When 
she  looked  up  she  was  alone  no  longer.  Philip  Fair- 
fax was  standing  beside  her.  He  knew  full  well  why 
she  was  weeping,  who  had  known  her  story,  and 
marked  her  struggle  through  those  last  long  weeks  ; 
and  his  look  of  deep  but  unobtrusive  s}-mpathy 
brought  a  momentary  gleam  of  comfort  to  Monica's 
heart.  She  had  wrestled  with  herself  until  she  was 
weary,  and  she  felt  the  need  of  someone  to  be  good 
to  her,  to  soothe  and  cherish  her,  and,  perhaps,  to 
shield  her  from  her  own  heart.     She  had  ahvavs  had 
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a  kindly  feeling  for  her  cousin  Philip,  had  looked  up 
to  him  with  a  sort  of  reverence,  as  to  one  older,  wiser, 
and  better  than  herself,  and  these  last  months  the 
feeling  had  grown  stronger,  seeing  him  take  his  place 
where  she  had  hoped  to  see  him — in  the  councils  of 
the  nation,  on  the  side  of  the  oppressed,  in  the  cause 
which  her  father's  example  rather  than  her  own 
instinct  had  led  her  so  ardently  to  embrace. 

It  was  noble  of  him,  she  told  herself,  to  resist  so 
steadfastly  the  glittering  allurements  of  the  King's 
party  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  an  afflicted  people,  and 
to  risk  for  them  his  interests  and  perhaps  his  life. 
She  told  herself  that  the  natural  chivalry  of  the  man 
— for  Philip  in  her  eyes  was  brave  and  chivalrous — 
would  have  led  him  by  choice  to  that  other  lot  so 
brilliant  and  so  fascinating,  and  she  thought  that  he 
had  done  a  good  deed,  and  a  brave  one,  in  resisting 
its  allurements  for  conscience'  sake,  and  because  he 
deemed  the  cause  an  evil  one. 

And  so  it  was  that  in  her  grief  and  loneliness,  look- 
ing upon  him  still  as  her  good  cousin  to  whom  the 
troubles  of  her  childhood  had  been  told,  with  no 
thought  of  the  secret  purpose  that  had  brought  him 
thither,  and  which  even  now  was  trembling  on  his  lips 
— she  did  not  turn  away  from  him,  but  let  him  take  her 
hand  in  his,  and  ask  the  reason  of  her  tears.  And 
when  she  hesitated  even  then  to  tell  him,  what  the 
torn  letter  lying  at  her  feet  had  already  told,  he  set 
himself  to  win  the  truth  from  her  by  gentle  question- 
ing, but  with  such  deference  in  his  look,  such  an 
apparent  wish  to  give  her  comfort,  that  she  could  not 
be  displeased.     It  was   not,  perhaps,  the  moment  he 
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would  have  chosen,  but  he  had  httle  choice.  His 
business  at  Shrewsbury  was  drawing  to  a  close  ;  he 
could  not  much  longer  delay  his  return  to  his  allotted 
post,  and  he  dreaded  also  lest  Roland  should  return, 
and  by  personal  prayers  and  pleadings  win  forgiveness. 
So  he  had  come  there  to-day  for  this  very  purpose,  to 
woo  her  and  win  her  if  so  it  might  be  ;  at  least  to  tell  her 
of  his  love  for  her,  and  to  ask  her  in  return  to  give 
him  hers.  Was  it  a  happy  omen  or  an  evil  one  that 
he  had  found  her  thus,  weeping  but  angry,  sorrowful 
but  resolute,  with  his  rival's  letter  lying  in  the  dust  ? 

"  I  would  ask  of  thee,  fair  cousin,"  he  said,  gently, 
when  after  his  first  few  words  of  earnest  sympathy, 
a  little  silence  not  less  soothing,  had  come  between 
them.  "  I  would  ask  of  thee,  fair  cousin,  as  one  may 
ask  who  hath  known  thee  from  thy  childhood,  is  all 
indeed /^T  ^27^r  at  an  end  between  thyself  and  Roland 
Arundell  ?  " 

The  girl  started,  and  the  varying  colour  flushed  her 
cheek,  and  she  made  a  sudden  move  as  if  to  rise,  but 
her  cousin's  hand  detained  her  gently,  and  something 
in  his  voice  and  eyes  caused  the  anger  somehow  to  die 
out  suddenly,  and  give  place  to  half-sorrowful  surprise. 

"  Fair  cousin,"  Philip  went  on  hurriedly,  "  it  is  no 
idle  curiosity  impelleth  me.  They  tell  me  that  thy 
troth  be  broken — that  the  bonds  thou  once  didst  hold 
so  dear,  be  severed  now  beyond  recall.  And,  as  a 
kinsman  who  hath  known  and  loved  thee — aye,  since 
a  little  baby  child,  Monica — thou  shouldst,  thou  must 
forgive  me  if  I  ask  it  of  thee — if  this  same  thing 
which  means  so  much  to  thee — to  me — to  both  of  us 
— be  true?" 
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"  It  is  true,  Philip,"  said  Monica,  gently;  and  though 
the  words  were  low  and  faltering  he  heard  them  and 
grew  bolder. 

"  And  is  it  then  irrevocable  ?  "  he  asked,  earnestly. 
"  Bethink  thee  that  the  times  may  change — the  war 
may  end,  he  may  come  back  to  thee." 

"  He  will  not — 'tis  all  over  ;  'tis  a  dream  that  hath 
been  dreamt,  from  which  I  have  awakened.  There 
never  was,  there  never  could  have  been  real  love 
between  us,  for  hope,  and  faith,  and  aims  alike  were 
different.  I  thought  he  loved  me,  Philip,"  she  added, 
softly, "  and  yet  he  went  and  left  me  for  a  dream.  He 
chose  another  cause  than  mine — he  went  without  a 
word  of  supplication.  He  never  asked  me  to  recall 
him — and  my  love  died,  and  the  bond  was  severed." 

"  And  he  hath  not  tried  again  ?"  said  Philip, 
in  a  tone  of  mingled  indignation  and  surprise. 

"He  hath  tried — too  late,"  said  Monica,  bitterly;  and 
then,  with  a  sudden  passionate  gesture,  and  her  great 
blue  eyes  filling  fast  with  angry  tears,  "  He  failed  me, 
Philip,  when  I  most  trusted  him,  and  I  never  will,  and 
never  can  forgive  him." 

And  then  again  she  would  have  risen  to  leave  him, 
but  Philip  gently  but  pleadingly  detained  her,  though 
minutes  came  and  went  before  he  spoke  again.  He 
knew  the  old  love  was  not  yet  forgotten,  though  pain 
and  pride  might  hide  it  from  her  for  the  moment  ; 
but  while  his  heart  was  stern  with  jealousy  against 
the  young  boy-lover  who  had  come  between  them,  he 
did  not  try  to  undeceive  her.  It  was  not  his  part, 
either  now  or  in  the  future,  to  sacrifice  himself  for 
others,  to  give  her  back  into  his  rival's  hands,  even  if 
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that  had  still  been  possible.  He  loved  her  too  much 
himself,  though  his  love  was  somewhat  selfish — had 
loved  her  longer  yet  than  even  Roland.  It  had  been 
for  years  the  dream  of  his  ambition  to  win  his  little 
cousin's  hand  ;  yet  not  alone  for  her  gentleness  and 
for  her  beauty,  but  a  little  also  for  her  wealth.  He  was 
not  a  bad  man,  far  from  it,  though  not  the  hero  that 
his  cousin  deemed  him.  He  had  that  within  him 
which,  in  a  good  cause,  makes  martyrs,  in  an  ill  cause, 
fanatics  ;  and,  although  his  cause  was  not  a  good  one, 
his  enthusiasm  in  it  had  yet  to  grow.  It  was,  for  the 
present,  far  less  strong  than  that  of  the  fair  girl  before 
him.  Even  Maud,  gay,  laughter-loving  ]\Iaud,  had 
stronger  passions  in  her  heart  as  yet — only  as  yet. 
The  seeds  were  sown,  if  they  had  not  germinated, 
and  strife  and  struggle  would  quicken  them  into  fruit; 
as  they  would  quicken  and  darken  and  make  evil  the 
passions  in  many  a  heart  in  those  days,  that  had 
begun  in  justice  and  good  faith.  Ambition  was  the 
mainspring  of  his  life,  and  ambition  mingled  even  in 
his  love  for  Monica.  Well  would  it  be,  if  in  the 
time  to  come,  it  did  not  one  day  stifle  and  extin- 
guish it. 

"  Ah  me,  fair  cousin,"  he  said  at  length,  "  thou  hast 
indeed  had  much  to  suffer.  These  gay  King's  men 
laugh  and  jest  and  ride  away,  as  ever  did  false  knights 
of  old.  'Tis  vanity  and  ambition  and  gay  glitter  that 
entanglet'h  them,  and  Roland,  though  leal  and  knightly 
once,  hath  fallen  likewise  in  temptation.  'Tis  glor}- 
and  vain  triumphs  make  his  aspirations  now,  and  he 
hath  forgotten  thy  sweet  face  for  the  fair  dames  of 
Charles'  Court.     But  even  were  it  not  so,"  he  added. 
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after  a  pause,  during  which  Monica's  face  had  flushed 
hotly  though  she  did  not  speak,  "  thou  knowest,  hast 
ever  known,  how  much  there  Heth  between  you.  1 
marvel,  sweet  cousin,  thou  couldst  wed  a  Papist,  even 
had  he  not  been  a  follower  and  supporter  of  the  King." 

"  It  was  my  father's  will,"  said  Monica,  slowly,  "  and 
I — I  was  too  young  to  think  on't.  My  sin — if  sin  it 
was — is  sorely  punished.  Yet  deemed  he  ever  good 
and  noble — and  I  thought — nay,  I  was  sure — I  loved 
him." 

"  Sweet  cousin,"  said  Philip,  gently,  "  no  thought 
was  in  my  heart  to  blame  thee — thou  wert  sacrificed, 
as  many  are,  to  crown  a  friendship — to  cement  a 
cause.  It  was  thy  very  sweetness  that  misled  thee — 
that  would  not  let  thee  hear  unmoved  a  father's  man- 
date, or  a  lover's  prayer.  Thou  didst  not  know  the 
world,  child,  when  thy  choice  was  made.  Its  hollow 
flatteries  were  all  unrealised  by  thee.  And  to  Roland, 
likewise,  it  may  well  have  been  so — cloistered  up  in 
Wardour  as  a  very  monk,  and  guarded  from  each  out- 
ward influence,  as  they  do  say  be  the  manner  of  these 
Papists.  'Twill  be  different  now,  in  the  pleasure- 
loving  Court  of  Charles — in  the  rough,  reckless  soldier- 
band  of  Rupert — the  friend  and  comrade  of  the 
graceless  Digby,  and  others  of  his  stamp — no  better, 
if  less  brave.  'Tis  not  the  Roland  of  the  past  who 
will  return  to  thee,"  he  said,  after  a  pause. 

"  It  matters  not,  our  past  is  over,"  said  Monica,  with 
a  hushed  voice.  He  knew  that  there  were  tears  in  the 
sweet  violet  eyes  ;  he  knew  his  words  had  touched  her 
to  the  quick  ;  but  he  knew  too  he  had  made  the  chasm 
wider — the  gulf  less  easy  to  bridge  over. 
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"  Monica,"  he  said  presently,  "  I  have  loved  thee 
also — as  long  as  Roland  ;  and  I  fancy  sometimes  that 
thou  must  have  guessed  it — at  least  of  late.  And  yet," 
after  a  moment's  pause,  "  I  would  not  speak  of  this, 
when  thy  heart  is  heavy  with  other  love  than  mine, 
unless  the  same  cause  which  thou  hast  loved  so  stead- 
fastly, were  even  now  about  to  call  me  hence." 

Monica  started  a  little,  but  she  did  not  answer,  and 
presently  he  went  on — slowly  and  cautiously,  and 
watching  every  change  upon  her  face  : 

"  I  loved  thee,  Monica,  as  a  little  child.  I  loved 
thee  when — a  thousand  miles  away  from  thee,  I  fought 
and  strove  in  a  good  cause  ;  and  w^hen  I  came  back,  I 
would  fain  have  won  thee,  and  found  thee  plighted — 
stolen  from  me — my  hopes  destroyed — my  future 
blighted — a  new  love  in  thy  heart.  'Tw^as  a  long  time 
that  I  had  loved  thee,"  he  went  on  earnestly  ;  "  Roland 
was  but  a  lad  when  I  left  England — he  is  scarcely  a 
man  now.  He  had  scarce  seen  thee — scarcely  spoken 
with  thee — he  had  sure  not  loved  thee — though  thy 
father  had  loved  his,  and  maybe  had  already  plighted 
thee  and  him." 

She  did  not  answer.  She  thought  it  might,  per- 
chance, have  been  so,  but  she  did  not  care  to  say  so, 
even-  to  him  ;  but  she  drooped  a  little  at  his  words, 
and  her  face,  which  had  been  sad  before,  seemed 
under  this  new  shadow  a  little  sadder  still. 

"  It  seemed  hard  to  me  when  I  returned  to  England 
to  find  things  so  altered,"  went  on  Philip,  slowly. 
"  Our  country  had  been  storm-tossed  when  I  left,  racked 
with  the  oppressions  and  the  exactions  of  the  King. 
There  was  strife  and  trouble  in  the  Parliament  House, 
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where  some  whom  we  had  held  as  staunch  had  fal- 
tered, and  gone  over  to  the  Crown.  There  were  gaps 
even  in  the  circle  of  our  friends,  for  some  were  dead 
and  some  were  exiled.  There  was  one  quiet  haven 
that  I  looked  for  still — dear,  calm,  old  Garnstead, 
where  my  youth  was  spent,  and  where  a  little  fair- 
haired  maid  once  loved  me.  I  found  that  changed 
also,  Monica  ;  a  cloud  passed  over  it — my  life  seemed 
very  blank  to  me  just  then." 

"  Poor  Philip  !  "  said  the  girl,  softly,  but  still  looking 
away  from  him,  her  wide  blue  eyes  distracted  and 
troubled,  her  thoughts  less  in  the  present  maybe  than 
the  past.     But  even  this  half  pity  gave  him  courage. 

"  My  life  is  brighter  now,"  he  said  softly  ;  "  the 
clouds  are  brightening.  I  shall  not  see  thee  wedded 
to  another.  I  shall  not  know  thy  heart  and  hand 
bestowed  on  one  whose  purpose  is  so  different  to  thine 
own,  whose  highest  wish  would  be  to  see  tJiy  hopes  de- 
feated, Monica.  I  have  loved  thee,  yet,  I  scarce  dare 
ask  it — canst  thou  not  love  me — a  little — in  return  ?  " 

His  words  were  very  earnest,  his  voice  was  low  and 
deeply  moved,  and  Monica's  heart  was  touched  des- 
pite itself ;  but  Philip  had  yet  another  plea  to  urge, 
and  he  urged  it  cautiously.  Dwelling  indeed  upon 
his  love  for  her,  the  length  of  time  that  he  had  loved 
her,  he  also  prayed  her,  for  her  country's  sake  as  well 
as  for  his  own,  to  listen  to  him,  assuring  her  that 
though  his  cause  was  dear  to  him,  though  he  had 
risked  so  much  in  choosing  it,  he  had  but  little  heart 
to  struggle  in  it — to  strive  on  ever  in  a  strife  so 
arduous,  hopeless,  and  fated  as  it  seemed  to  many, 
without  the  one  bright  star  to  steer  by — her  approval, 
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and  in  days  to  come,  her  love.  "  But  with  her  beside 
him,"  he  pleaded,  fervidly,  "  armed  by  her  confidence, 
strengthened  by  her  prayers,  he  would  shrink  from 
nothing  for  his  country's  sake — for  hers  ;  would  be  her 
knight,  her  soldier  also,  in  the  cause  to  which  their 
hearts  were  given,  and  striving  leally,  win  at  length 
the  victory,  though  his  very  life  were  given  in  ex- 
change." 

It  was  rather  a  sorrowful  pledge  to  a  bride  so 
youthful,  but  to  Monica,  wrapped  in  her  own  enthu- 
siasm, her  heart  throbbing  less  with  love  than  patriot- 
ism, it  came  more  naturally  than  it  had  done  to  others  ; 
and  partly  because  she  believed  in  him,  partly  because 
she  would  secure  his  influence  to  the  party  she 
approved  and  held  so  holy,  partly  because  her  heart 
ached  sadly  with  the  strange  new  void  within  it,  and 
because  she  yearned  so  sorely  for  someone  to  lo\  e 
and  understand  and  cherish  her,  this  poor  mistaken 
child  laid  her  hand  in  that  of  the^  kinsman  whom  she 
had  so  long  known  and  trusted  in,  and  spoke  those 
words  which  were  to  change  for  ever  the  current  of 
her  destiny : 

"  I  can  never  love  again  as  I  have  once  loved,"  she 
said,  "but  I  will  be  true  to  thee  and  try  to  love  thee. 
We  will  work  loyally  together  in  the  cause  which  God 
has  blessed." 

Philip  bent  and  kissed  her,  taking  her  hand  in  his, 
and  seeing  not,  or  seeming  not  to  see,  the  slight  recoil 
from  his  embrace,  the  slight  shudder  that  passed  over 
her.  It  was  not  that  she  repented  of  her  deed  ;  it 
was  not  even  that  she  feared  ;  but  the  memor}'  swept 
across  her  mind   of  one  younger  and   strangely  dif- 
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ferent,  whose  lips  had  once  touched  her  forehead  in 
the  moment  of  betrothal,  and  whose  honest  blue  eyes 
had  looked  into  her  own,  with  a  devotion  calmer  yet 
more  satisfying  than  this ;  and  of  him  she  must 
never  think  again. 


CHAPTER  XL 

Can  this  be  so  ?    Oh  no  !  It  cannot  be  ! 

Tohanna  Baillie. 

IT  was  still  early  in  September,  whilst  Maud  was 
yet  harassed  and  troubled,  at  the  too  successful 
wooing  of  Philip  Fairfax,  and  Monica's  yet  more 
strange  forgetfulness  of  Roland,  that  she  one  morning 
received  a  letter,  the  contents  of  which,  though 
seeming  slight  and  frivolous,  were  destined  in  some 
ways  to  affect  her  future  life.  It  was  from  her  god- 
mother, Mistress  Heathcote  (a  widow  lady  residing  in 
Shrewsbury),  requesting  the  pleasure  of  a  few  da}'s 
visit  from  her. 

"  The  King,"  she  said,  after  some  more  personal 
gossip,  "  had  lately  come  there,  and  a  great  Court  with 
him,  the  like  of  which,  for  gay  apparel  and  gallant 
bearing,  the  Shrewsbury  folk  had  never  seen,  and 
which  in  very  truth  was  good  to  witness.  They  had, 
doubtless,  heard  of  the  great  gathering  on  Wellington 
Heath — lying  as  it  did  so  near  their  doors,  though  it 
might  w^ell  be  that  good  Master  Wyndham  had  held 
himself  and  them  aloof  from  it.  There  was  still  a  little 
stir  and  bustle  in  the  town,  and  though  the  King, 
'twas  said,  would  quit  them  speedily,  yet  he  and  the 
two  young  Palatines  still  lodged  there,  and  the  streets 
were  gay  with  flags  and  banners,  which  though  some- 
what vain  and  frivolous  to  a  staid  woman,  might  yet 
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find  favour  with  a  damsel  of  Maud's  years.  She 
wished,  indeed,  that  she  had  asked  her  sooner,  but  her 
presence  at  Ainsleigh  had  been  but  lately  known  to 
her. 

Master  Wyndham  demurred  a  little  when  he  saw 
the  letter. 

"  I  know  not  how  I  can  wisely  send  thee,"  he  said, 
"while  the  place  be  crammed  with  these  Cavalier  gal- 
lants— yet  I  warrant  me  that,  like  most  young  maids, 
thou  wouldst  relish  finely  a  sight  of  the  King.  An  thou 
goest,  thou  must  comport  thee  warily,  for  though 
Mistress  Heathcote  consorteth  mainly  with  our  own 
party,  at  heart,  I  trow,  she  hath  leaning  to  the  King, 
which  I  hold  myself  more  pardonable,  that  she  was  of 
old  about  the  Court." 

"  I  have  heard  so  often,"  answered  Maud,  "  and  how 
also  she  was  maid  of  honour  to  the  fair  Elizabeth — ere 
yet  she  went  beyond  seas  to  wed  the  Palatine.  I 
mind  me  well  the  tales  she  told  us,  when  as  children, 
at  Garnstead,  we  stood  listening  at  her  knee." 

"  An  I  doubt  not  she  hath  much  to  tell  thee  of  later 
times  than  those  thou  speakest  of  Yet,  prithee,  take 
them  with  some  little  seasoning.  'Tis  not  all  gold  that 
glittereth — e'en  at  Court.  Why,  I  warrant  me,  Maud, 
thou  art  brighter  already  for  the  very  thought  on't." 

And,  truly,  Maud's  heart  was  lighter  as  she  listened 
— with  other  hopes  and  thoughts  than  her  uncle 
dreamed  of:  for,  surely,  in  Shrewsbury  she  should 
meet  Roland — she  could  tell  him  of  Monica,  of  the 
fate  in  store  for  her,  and  his  manhood — his  courage 
might  save  her  even  yet. 

It  was  only  two  days  after  this  that   Maud  set  out 
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on  her  journey,  accompanied  by  her  uncle.  It  was 
not  a  long  distance,  but  the  road  was  new  to  her,  and 
the  fresh  air  and  bright  sunshine  were  in  themselves 
exhilarating,  bringing  a  glow  to  her  cheek,  a  hope  to 
her  heart,  till  the  eager  questions  and  piquant  answers 
brought  a  smile  sometimes  to  the  grave  face  of  her 
uncle,  unaccustomed  as  he  was  to  the  companionship 
of  one  so  young.  Her  heart  beat  faster,  however,  and 
she  became  more  silent  as  their  journey  drew  presently 
to  its  conclusion,  and  the  towers  and  spires  of  fair 
Shrewsbury  were  descried  in  the  distance,  set  like  a 
crown  upon  its  sloping  hills.  Their  path  led  now  along 
the  banks  of  the  Severn,  which  here  winds  itself  like 
a  silver  ribbon,  embracing  the  city  upon  three  sides, 
and  thus  forming  a  small  peninsula  connected  by  a 
narrow  isthmus  with  the  main  land.  Crossing  this 
isthmus,  the  travellers  proceeded  on  their  way  ;  now 
past  the  old  Saxon  fortress  of  deep  red  sandstone, 
which  guarded  the  entrance  to  the  town,  and  which 
though  long  fallen  into  comparative  disuse,  had  been 
lately  strengthened  and  fortified  by  the  King  ;  thence 
under  the  old  Norman  arch  of  the  interior  gate, 
arriving  eventually  in  the  town  itself;  where  the 
quaint  crooked  streets  and  half-timbered  houses,  with 
their  projecting  stories,  and  picturesque  roofs  and 
gables,  their  strange  legends  and  devices,  the  mingling 
of  different  styles  from  Gothic  to  perpendicular  in  the 
same  buildings,  offered  at  every  step  a  fresh  interest 
to  Maud.  Presently,  the  principal  streets,  wide  but 
irregular,  and  more  densely  thronged  than  usual,  were 
left  behind  them,  and  a  quieter  portion  of  the  town 
was  reached.     Here  Master  Wyndham,  at  last,  drew 
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bridle  in  front  of  Mistress  Heathcote's  dwelling — one 
of  the  pretty  over-hanging  half-timbered  houses,  of 
which  some  specimens  may  still  be  seen  in  Shrews- 
bury. It  stood  a  little  back  from  the  main  street,  from 
which  it  was  divided  by  a  strip  of  garden  fenced  in 
with  a  low  stone  wall,  and  gay  with  now  old-fashioned 
hollyhocks,  pinks,  roses,  and  late  gilly-flowers. 

Their  approach  had  been  watched  for,  and  hardly 
had  they  halted,  when  the  door  opened  wide  to 
welcome  them ;  but  it  was  not  until  Maud,  with 
Master  Wyndham's  assistance,^had  descended  from  her 
pillion,  and  entered  the  quaintly-panelled  but  narrow 
vestibule,  that  she  was  at  last  clasped  in  the  arms  of 
her  godmother.  The  latter,  to  whom  we  must  now 
more  formally  introduce  the  reader,  was  a  fragile, 
somewhat  picturesque  old  lady,  small  and  slender, 
with  a  certain  resemblance,  people  said,  to  Monica 
Wyndham,  to  whom  (through  the  mother)  she  was 
distantly  related — with  the  same  calm  blue  eyes  and 
delicate  features,  from  which  time  had  scarcely  faded 
the  pink  and  white  colouring  of  earlier  youth.  She 
was  clad  in  the  fashion  of  some  few  years  back,  in  a 
hoop  and  farthingale  of  stiff  black  brocade,  with  collar 
and  ruffles  of  delicate  cobweb-looking  lace,  while  her 
snow-white  hair  was  dressed  high  on  a  cushion,  and 
partly  shaded  by  an  ample  hood  of  black  silk.  Her 
manner  was  a  little  quick  and  agitated,  and  was  also 
tinged  with  a  certain  deprecation  of  tone  and  gesture, 
which  gave  the  keynote  to  her  disposition.  A 
widow  of  long  years'  standing,  in  comfortable,  if  not 
affluent  circumstances,  and  living  mostly  in  retirement, 
her  gentle  colourless  nature  had  but  little  opportunity 
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to  strengthen  or  mature  ;  living  on  easy  terms  with  all 
around  her,  she  had  no  pronounced  opinions,  political 
or  otherwise ;  and  though  generally  supposed  to  be  of 
loyalist  tendencies,  it  had  been  her  endeavour  since 
the  first  dawn  of  the  rebellion  to  stand  well,  if  possible, 
with  either  side.  When  Mr.  Holies  and  Lord  Essex 
had  been  lately  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  had  called 
upon  her  in  company  with  Master  Wyndham,  she  had 
received  them  with  courtesy  and  distinction,  and 
though  speaking  but  little,  and  that  reluctantly,  upon 
politics,  had  left  them  under  the  impression  that  she 
saw  much  reason  upon  their  side.  When  the  King 
came  thither  still  more  recently,  she  was  yet  more 
hospitable  to  the  Cavaliers,  depriving  herself  (in  secret) 
of  sundry  small  luxuries  and  even  comforts,  to  help 
their  needy  followers,  and  advance  the  preparations 
for  the  expected  campaign  ;  but  while  a  keen  admirer 
of  Prince  Rupert  (for  his  mother's  sake,  maybe),  and 
praying  daily  for  the  triumph  of  the  King,  she 
avoided  any  declaration  in  their  favour,  and  would  not 
allow  a  flag  to  be  hung  from  her  doorway,  or  a 
bouquet  to  be  thrown  from  her  windows  when  they 
entered  the  town.  She  was  a  lone  woman,  she  said, 
and  the  times  were  evil,  and  such  things  could  not 
be  expected  of  her.  It  was  the  knowledge  of  her 
retiring  and  timorous  nature,  which  would  lead  her  to 
avoid  studiously  all  overt  intercourse  with  the  con- 
flicting parties,  that  had  led  Master  Wyndham  to 
accept  the  invitation  ;  but  as,  late  in  the  afternoon, 
he  rode  slowly  homeward,  an  indefinable  presentiment 
of  coming  evil  was  upon  him,  and  he  half  regretted 
what  he  had  done. 
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These  presentiments,  however  natural  and  however 
prophetic,  were  little  shared  in  by  Maud  Wyndham, 
as  she  sat  chatting  pleasantly  that  evening  in  Mistress 
Heathcote's  upper  parlour — a  pretty  room,  small  but 
dainty  in  all  its  details  as  befitted  its  mistress,  and 
with  something  snug  and  home-like  in  its  aspect  that 
might  well  have  been  missed  amid  greater  luxury. 
It  was  furnished  for  the  most  part  in  the  fashion  of 
the  preceding  century,  but  with  a  mingling  also  of 
more  modern  devices  for  comfort  no  less  than  for 
ornament.  At  one  end  of  the  room  two  mullioned 
windows,  their  sills  gay  with  beau-pots,  overlooked 
the  street,  from  which  they  were  screened  by  hangings 
and  curtains  of  pale  blue  taffetas,  fringed  with  silk  of 
the  same  colour.  At  the  opposite  end  a  single  window 
similarly  draped,  commanded  a  view  of  a  small  garden 
laid  out  with  narrow  walks,  and  quaintly-shaped  beds 
filled  with  the  same  old-fashioned  flowers  as  might  be 
seen  in  front,  but  with  a  certain  admixture  of  other 
plants,  such  as  pansies,  York  and  Lancaster  roses,  and 
gilly-flowers,  each  in  their  season  ;  while  encircling  all, 
a  broad  border  of  plants  and  herbs — lavender,  St. 
John's  wort,  and  others,  useful  for  medicine  or 
perfumes,  showed  that  the  mysteries  of  the  still-room 
and  herbarium  were  not  unknown  to  the  possessor. 
The  walls  of  the  room  were  panelled,  but  the  sombre 
effect  was  relieved  at  intervals  by  a  few  family  por- 
traits ;  and  the  quaint  high-backed  chairs  and  settles 
were  made  at  once  less  formal  and  more  comfortable 
by  cushions  of  blue  taffetas,  stuffed  with  down,  lavender, 
and  rosemary.  On  one  side  a  beautiful  old  chimney- 
piece,  quaintly  carved  and  elaborated,  at  once  attracted 
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the  visitor's  attention,  while  upon  the  capacious 
hearth  burned  huge  logs  supported  on  brass  andirons. 
It  was  in  front  of  this  that  Maud  was  sitting,  her 
hands  busied  with  some  quaint  embroidery,  as  she 
listened  still  with  unabated  interest  to  the  somewhat 
garrulous  chatter  of  her  hostess,  to  whom  the  sight  of 
a  fresh  young  face  was  an  unusual  treat. 

And  Mistress  Heathcote  had  plenty  to  tell,  for  these 
last  few  weeks  had  been  full  to  overflowing  with  stir 
and  movement,  and  although  the  first  excitement  of 
the  King's  coming  had  naturally  subsided,  the  mere 
remembrance  of  such  gay  doings  was  suflicient  food 
for  weeks  of  gossip;  and  Mistress  Heathcote  had 
carefully  garnered  all  on  Maud's  behalf.  She  now 
told  the  story  from  the  very  beginning,  while  Maud 
listened  and  commented  eagerly — how  the  good  King 
had  come  to  Shrewsbury  on  a  pressing  request  from 
the  corporation,  who  had  bid  him,  moreover,  stay 
among  them  as  long  as  ever  he  should  list  to  do  so  ; 
and  promised  him  free  access  and  the  best  hospitality 
that  the  troubled  times  could  yet  afford.  She  told 
also  how  on  his  way  thither,  he,  wishing  to  assure 
himself  of  the  zeal  and  loyalty  of  his  present  following, 
had  halted  his  forces  upon  Wellington  Heath,  and 
there  addressed  them  in  his  own  proper  person. 

"  'Twas  a  fine  scene  they  tell  me,  Maud,  when  his 
blessed  Majesty  stood  there  before  them,  with  his 
grave  stately  bearing,  his  sons  by  his  side  and  his 
staff  around  him,  pleading,  'twould  seem,  with  his 
people,  for  the  fealty  that  was  his  right ;  protesting  to 
them  (in  his  great  condescension,  who  owed  them  no 
protest)    that   he  would    uphold  the  religion  of  the 
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land,  and  live  and  die  in  the  practice  of  it;  that 
should  his  life  be  spared  (the  which  may  God  grant 
us !)  he  would  keep  inviolate  the  laws  which  had  been 
made  in  the  recent  Parliament ;  and  in  the  meantime 
any  violation  thereof  which  the  state  of  the  times  and 
his  own  straits  might  necessitate,  would,  he  hoped,  be 
imputed  both  by  God  and  man  to  the  authors  of  the 
war,  and  .  not  to  him.  When  his  blessed  Majesty 
had  thus  ended  his  most  moving  appeal,  I  am  told 
that  the  shouts  of  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  which  did 
rightly  answer  him,  were  so  loud  and  so  continuous, 
that  they  not  only  resounded  over  all  the  Heath,  but 
were  caught  up  and  repeated  by  the  very  echoes  of 
the  hills.  Men  threw  up  their  caps,  crying  most 
lustily,  '  God  save  the  King  ! '  and  the  battle-cries  of 
the  several  leaders  did  at  the  same  time  ring  out 
triumphantly  upon  every  side.  And  if,  as  men  deem, 
there  were  some  few  among  them  to  whom  the  dis- 
course was  not  on  all  points  pleasing — if  some,  like  the 
Papists,  held  not  with  him  in  all  the  promises  to 
which  he  pledged  himself,  yet  was  there  much  in  his 
speech  that  they  also  would  heartily  concur  in — in 
things  that  concerned  them  as  true  followers  of  the 
King  and  true  children  of  the  land,  and  they  too 
breathed  '  Amen,'  I  ween,  to  the  latter  clauses,  as 
well  as  my  Lord  Newcastle  did  to  the  first." 

Then  she  proceeded  to  relate  further  how,  when  at 
last  the  King  entered  Shrewsbury,  crossing  the  river 
at  the  Welsh  Bridge,  the  corporation  of  the  city  came 
•forth  in  state  to  meet  him,  accompanied  by  the 
governor,  John  Weld,  of  Wylley,  and  his  son,  and 
attended  by  a  goodly  company  of  the  neighbouring 
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gentry  upon  horseback  ;  how  addresses  of  welcome 
were  next  presented,  and  how,  in  accordance  with  a 
quaint  but  time-honoured  custom,  women  in  holiday 
tire  made  to  each  of  the  royal  visitors  an  offering  of 
Shrewsbury  cakes,  for  the  confection  of  which  the 
town  was  at  that  time  famous  ;  how  then,  advancing 
into  the  town,  the  welcome  grew  yet  more  joyous  ; 
banners  were  spread,  pennons  quivered  upon  the 
breeze,  flowers  strewed  the  pavement,  citizens  in  gay 
raiment  lined  the  thoroughfares,  huzzas  rang  through 
the  air,  the  place  was  alive  with  a  tumult  of  excite- 
ment. Men  said  'twas  the  first  gleam  of  sunshine  for 
many  a  long  week  that  had  come  to  the  King,  as  he 
rode  that  day  through  the  crowded  streets  midst  the 
blessings  and  acclamations  of  his  liege  people — with 
his  stately  bearing  and  melancholy  beauty,  the  sole 
sad  face  that  could  be  met  with  among  the  gay 
Cavaliers. 

"  And  so,  Maud,  the  procession  swept  on,  and 
halted  at  last  in  front  of  the  Council  House,  where  b\' 
desire  of  the  corporation  his  blessed  Majesty  and  the 
royal  Princes  have  taken  up  their  abode  during  thei4' 
stay  in  Shrewsbury." 

"  It  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  mine  Uncle 
Wyndham,"  said  Maud,  eagerly.  "As  fair  a  building 
as  one  could  look  for,  albeit  of  somewhat  modern 
fashion." 

"  'Twas  built  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  when 
styles  were  changing,"  replied  Mrs.  Heathcote,  "  and 
stands  on  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  mansion  beloncrincr 
formerly  to  the  Plowden  famil\',  who  still  hold  pro- 
perty in  the  neighbourhood." 
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"  I  have  met  one  Master  Plowden  frequently  in 
previous  visits  to  mine  uncle,  but  having  espoused,  'tis 
said,  the  King's  interest,  the  old  friendship  hath  some- 
what slacked." 

"  As  it  ever  is  in  these  wretched  days,"  said  Mrs. 
Heathcote,  peevishly.  "  Methinks  that  loyalty  to  our 
King  and  treason  to  our  kinsfolk  be  held  synonymous." 
And  she  seemed  on  the  verge  of  further  stricture, 
when  a  sudden  recollection  of  Lord  Eversleigh's 
politics  caused  her  somewhat  hastily  to  change  the 
conversation. 

The  next  few  days  were  pleasant  ones  to  Maud,  the 
hope  that  brought  her  thither  was  still  unquenched, 
while  the  change  of  scene  had  restored  her  spirits  to 
their  usual  buoyancy.  Although  the  town,  as  Mis- 
tress Heathcote  had  informed  her,  was  subsiding 
slowly  into  its  usual  quiet,  there  was  still  a  variety  of 
life  and  movement  that  pleased  and  am.used  the 
country-reared  maiden,  guileless  and  simple  as  a  very 
child.  She  had  seen  the  King  too,  on  several  occa- 
sions, riding  in  state  beneath  her  windows,  had  had 
Prince  Rupert  pointed  out  to  her,  with  several  others 
scarcely  less  distinguished  ;  and  had  once  even  seen 
Lord  Digby  riding  gallantly  in  the  suite  of  the  King  ; 
and  though  she  had  not  as  yet  met  Roland  Arundell, 
she  had  ascertained  that  he  was  lodged  in  Shrewsbury, 
and  doubted  not  that  kindly  fortune  would  in  good 
time  bring  him  across  her  path.  Sometimes,  also, 
accompanied  by  her  hostess,  or  attended  by  her  tire- 
woman, she  would  wander  through  the  quieter  streets, 
or  make  her  purchases  in  the  open-fronted  shops,  gay 
for  the  most  part  with  Welsh  manufactures,  of  which 
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Shrewsbury  was  the  emporium  ;  sometimes  also  took 
an  airing  in  a  coach  in  the  environs  of  the  town,  or 
made  a  visit  of  ceremony  to  (strictly  neutral)  friends  ; 
and  most  often  (and  Maud  liked  this  better  than 
almost  anything,  as  seeming  to  bring  her  within  reach 
of  Roland)  took  gentle  exercise  along  the  broad 
promenade  in  front  of  the  market-house — a  pro- 
menade not  of  great  length  certainly,  but  considered 
fashionable  ;  and  where  they  were  most  likely  to  meet 
with  friends,  and  become  acquainted  with  the  gossip  of 
the  day.  But  though  for  a  time  it  was  very  pleasant, 
there  came  an  awakening,  and  as  days  passed  on  in 
swift  succession,  and  brought  her  no  nearer  to  her 
hope's  fulfilment,  Maud's  spirits  flagged  visibly,  and 
her  eyes  grew  wistful  almost  as  before.  She  had  not 
dared  to  make  a  confidant  of  her  kindly  but  too 
timorous  godmother,  and  without  her  help  it  now 
seemed  impossible  that  the  object  of  her  coming  could 
be  attained.  She  had  once,  indeed,  seen  Roland  in 
the  distance  riding  in  attendance  on  Prince  Rupert  ; 
but  since  then  she  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  him  ; 
he  did  not  visit  at  Mistress  Heathcote's,  and  was  pro- 
bably also  quite  unconscious  of  Maud's  sojourn  there. 
She  was  already  resolving  upon  something  des- 
perate, when  one  of  those  sudden  chances  (or  such  we 
deem  them)  that  come  so  often  when  least  expected, 
placed  the  longed-for  opportunity  within  her  grasp. 
It  was  in  one  of  her  dullest  walks  with  Mistress 
Heathcote,  away  from  the  shops  and  the  sights,  and 
the  busy  throng,  that  a  sudden  turning  brought  her 
face  to  face  with  Roland  Arundell. 

There  are  some  pleasures  that  come  to  us  like  pain, 
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and  this  was  one  of  them  ;  for  even  in  the  instant 
of  their  mutual  recognition,  in  the  swift  consciousness 
that  her  desire  was  granted,  Maud  reaHsed  with  a 
sudden  pang  the  sorrow  that  her  words  must  bring  to 
him.  The  colour  flushed  to  her  cheeks,  the  tears  to 
her  eyes,  and  the  words  she  would  fain  have  uttered 
died  on  her  lips  ;  but  as  their  hands  met  in  their 
accustomed  greeting,  she  controlled  herself  with  an 
effort,  and  turned  shyly  to  her  companion. 

"  This  is  Roland  Arundell,  kinswoman,"  she  said, 
softly,  "  of  whom  you  have,  I  doubt  not,  heard." 

Mistress  Heathcote  had  heard  of  him — too  often, 
indeed,  to  be  thoroughly  warm  and  cordial  in  her 
bearing.  She  knew  that  he  had  been  betrothed  to 
Monica  ;  that  Monica  now  was  promised  to  another  ; 
that  the  old  love  was  for  ever  at  an  end  ;  and  knowing 
this,  she  much  disliked  the  meeting,  dreading  that  Lord 
Eversleigh  might  be  displeased.  She  cared  little  also 
to  be  seen  conversing  with  a  Royalist  soldier,  le 
alone  the  immediate  follower  of  Prince  Rupert,  in  a 
public  street. 

Nevertheless,  as  Maud  wished  it — and  Maud's  nature 
was  by  far-  the  stronger  of  the  two — and  as,  moreover, 
Roland  seemed  to  her  a  well-mannered  youth,  and 
deferential  in  his  greeting  of  her,  she  slackened  her 
pace  a  little,  and  though  turning  in  the  direction  of 
her  home,  and  putting  on  a  somewhat  stiff  and  distant 
manner  that  sat  not  well  upon  her  slight  and  graceful 
little  person,  drew  his  conversation  to  herself,  in  a 
way  for  which  neither  Maud  nor  Roland  were  be- 
holden to  her.  Maud,  indeed,  became  at  last  im- 
patient, and  Roland  singularly  aggrieved  at  finding 
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himself  in  the  clutches  of  this  languid-looking  lady, 
whose  well-chosen  attire  betrayed  neither  her  party 
nor  her  principles,  when  he  was  longing  to  speak 
of  Garnstead  and  of  Monica.  There  was  something 
in  his  boyish  frankness  of  demeanour,  however,  which 
greatly  interested  his  companion,  and  she  made  many 
comments  on  the  disturbed  state  of  the  times,  and  the 
perils  to  a  lone  woman  like  herself,  showing  her 
Royalist  sympathies  little  by  little,  as  she  discovered 
how  hotly  he  both  shared  in  and  appreciated  them. 
In  doing  so  she  was  perfectly  sincere.  She  never 
feigned  a  partiality  which  she  did  not  feel,  though, 
her  timidity  making  her  fear  to  stand  ill  with  any 
party,  she  often  disguised  her  real  sentiments  under 
an  air  of  reserve. 

"  'Tis  a  proud  thing,  methinks,  young  sir,"  she  said, 
presently,  "■  to  take  service  under  so  great  a  Prince.  I 
mind  me  well  of  His  Highness's  mother — a  right 
lovely  and  gracious  lady,  as  all  aver,  and  likening  'tis 
said  to  her  royal  grandmother  (from  whose  sad  ending 
Heaven  defend  her).  Yet  I  marvel  somewhat  that 
your  father,  my  Lord  Arundell,  hath  spared  him  so 
goodly  a  son  from  his  own  following." 

"  I  had  certes  followed  my  father,  madam,  had  he 
so  willed  it.  Yet  he  hath  not  at  present  pressing  need 
of  me,  and  deemed  besides  the  Prince's  offer  at  once 
too  honourable  and  too  thankworthy  for  a  light  rejec- 
tion to  be  thought  of  Besides,  madam,  where  the 
Prince  is,  there  will  sure  be  fighting,  and  he  knew  me 
anxious  to  win  my  spurs." 

"Ah,  well!  boys  zvill  be  boys  all  the  world  over," 
said  Mistress  Heathcote,  shaking  her  head  mournfully 
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as  she  spoke.  "  But  oh,  dear  !  to  think  what  pleasure 
you  all  can  have  in  taking  away  each  other's  lives  !  " 

"  There  is  at  least  a  pleasure,  madam,"  said  Roland, 
earnestly,  "in  risking  our  own  in  our  King's  defence." 

"  Why  that  I  can  comprehend  least  of  anything," 
said  Mistress  Heathcote.  "It  might  be  a  pleasure,  I 
grant  you,  to  live  for  your  King,  but  a  youth  of  your 
years  to  talk  of  dying,  and  all  for  a  man  whom 
(though  Heaven  bless  him !)  you  have  scarce  set 
eyes  on,  is,  I  avow,  passing  strange  to  think  of" 

"  Loyalty,  madam,  is,  methinks,  a  passion  potent  as 
love,  and  a  deal  more  faithful.  Yet  where,  I  pray  you, 
is  the  true  lover  who  would  not  gladly  die  for  his 
betrothed?" 

"You  are  a  strange  lad,  Roland  Arundell,"  said 
Mistress  Heathcote,  "  and  I  wish  that  that  dear  girl 
at  Ainsleigh  could  but  hear  you." 

"You  will  tell  me  about  Monica,"  he  began,  with 
sudden  eagerness;  but  something  in  Maud's  glance 
sent  the  colour  from  his  cheeks,  and  the  eager  words 
died  on  his  lips.  "  Thou  hast  ill  news  to  tell  me, 
Maud?"  he  said,  falteringly. 

"  I  have,"  she  replied,  softly,  and  then  they  were 
joined  suddenly  by  a  friend  of  Mistress  Heathcote's, 
and  the  little  party  broke  perforce  into  pairs.  Maud 
drew  back  a  little,  with  Roland  Arundell,  and  saun- 
tered lingeringly  along  with  him,  leaving  her  com- 
panions to  precede  her.  Mistress  Heathcote  looked 
back,  but  she  knew  that  Maud  and  Roland  had  been 
from  early  youth  friends  together;  that  they  had  been 
brother  and  sister  in  their  friendly  intercourse,  had 
looked  to  become  such  in  very  truth  ;  and  from  those 
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few  quick  words  of  Roland,  she  gathered  that  Maud 
had  much  of  interest,  and  much  besides  of  ill  to  tell 
him.  So  she  walked  on  with  her  companion,  chatting 
about  the  latest  news ;  it  must  be  confessed  with 
more  scant  attention  than  of  wont.  Maud  and  Roland 
walked  a  little  way  in  silence  :  each  was  longing  to 
speak,  and  yet  each  feared  to  break  the  spell,  dreading, 
the  one  to  know  and  the  other  to  communicate,  the 
tidings  which  were  of  such  bitter  import  to  both. 

At  last  Maud  said,  softly,  and  very  pitifully  : 

"  Thou  dost  ask  for  news  of  Monica — but  art  thou 
brave  enough  to  bear  it  ?  " 

The  boy's  cheek  flushed  somewhat,  his  eyes  wore  a 
pained  and  startled  look ; .  but  when  he  spoke,  his  tones 
were  calm,  cold  even  with  suppressed  strong  feeling. 

"  I  would  hear  what  thou  canst  tell  me,  Maud  : 
'twere  better  leastways  than  suspense.  Nay,  then,  I 
will  help  thee  ;  hast  Monica,  then,  forgotten  me,  and 
the  troth  we  pledged  together  ?  "  and  here  his  voice 
shook  a  little,  despite  his  resolution  to  be  brave. 

"So  truly  hath  she  forgotten  thee,"  said  ]\Iaud, 
sadly,  "that  already,  in  these  few  weeks,  she  hath 
promised  herself  to  another." 

"  So  soon  !  O,  Maud  !  it  cannot,  must  not  be  so  ! 
So  true  a  troth-plight  must  take  longer  to  forget ! — 
thou  sayest  it  but  to  try  me  !"  he  added,  passionately, 
"  and  yet  thou  knowest  that  I  am  faithful  to  her — 
faithful  even  unto  the  grave!" 

"  I  know  it,  I  know  it,  but  too  well,"  said  jNIaud. 
"  But  natheless  my  words  are  true  ;  on  the  honour  of 
our  race,  'tis  the  truth  that  I  would  tell  thee.  Pride, 
and  anger,  and  party  spirit  have  done  their  worst  and 
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cruellest,  and  Monica  hath  forgotten  thee  with  the 
loyalty  of  former  days." 

"  And  who  is  it,  then,  that  hath  won  her  from  me  ?  " 
said  Roland,  after  a  little  pause,  in  which  pain,  and 
pride,  and  disappointment  had  surged  over  him  and 
kept  him  silent.  "  How  can  these  few  short  weeks 
have  won  her  a  love,  as  true,  as  constant  as  was  mine  ? 
I  have  loved  her  from  her  childhood,  Maud — from  her 
cradle  upwards,  worshipped  her  as  my  own.  Can  a 
stranger  already  have  supplanted  me  ?  " 

"  Not  a  stranger,"  returned  Maud,  still  sadly,  "  yet, 
one  I  hold  not  to  be  worthy  of  her.  Monica  is  sweet 
enough  and  fair  enough  to  touch  what  heart  she 
listeth,  but  Philip  Fairfax  is  her  cousin,  and  hath 
known  her  longer  yet  than  thou  hast  done." 

"  He  hath  not  loved  her  !  "  replied  Roland,  passion- 
ately. 

"  He  says  he  hath,  but  of  that  I  know  not:  I  only 
know  that  she  hath  loved  his  cause,  and  the  glamour 
of  that  cause  is  still  upon  her.  She  would  be  a 
patriot  and  a  heroine — alas !  poor  Monica !  and  he 
flatters  her  and  leads  her  on.  Ah  me  !  there  is  much 
to  be  striven  for  in  these  days,  to  be  suffered  and 
atoned  for  also :  much  to  move  women  to  self-sacrifice, 
aye,  and  to  martyrdom,  but  hers  is  not  the  heart  to 
dare  it,  nor  her  fair,  weak  hands  a  fitting  instrument. 
Be  a  man,  Roland  ! "  she  added,  passionately.  "  Seek 
my  father,  and  reproach  him  for  his  deed:  ask  Monica 
herself  to  listen  to  your  pleading — winning  her  back 
by  thy  reproaches,  if  powerless  to  do  so  with  thy 
love  ! " 

"  Nay,  I  could  not  speak  harshly  to  her,  whom   I 
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have  worshipped  from  my  very  heart,"  he  answered, 
simply ;  "  if  she  will  not  yield  to  me  for  love^  Maud, 
then  is  she  lost  to  me  for  ever.  But  her  father — I  will 
seek  him,  to  plead  or  to  reproach  as  may  seem  fittest." 

"  He  is  honourable,  and  he  is  just,"  said  Maud.  "  I 
think  that  he  would  listen  to  thee  :  a  troth-plight  is  a 
sacred  thing.     I  have  heard  him  say  it." 

Roland  was  silent  for  a  space :  he  was  pondering 
very  deeply.  His  heart,  his  thoughts,  his  very  face 
were  full  of  pain. 

"  I  always  was  unworthy  of  her,  Maud,  she  was  too 
far  above  me  from  the  first :  I  have  nothing  to  bestow 
upon  her  for  all  she  had  to  give  to  me — and  now,  per- 
chance, she  loves  this  other — and  he  v.'ill  make  her 
happier  than  I  can  do." 

"  He  will  make  her  miserable,"  returned  Maud. 
"  She  is  very  changed  since  last  thou  saw  her  :  she  is 
grave,  sedate,  and  womanly — who,  but  last  summer 
was  as  a  very  child.  'Tis  not  the  mark  of  happiness, 
or  of  content,  Roland — though  it  may  be  of  self 
sacrifice." 

"  I  will  see  Lord  Eversleigh,"  said  Roland,  firmly, 
"  and  Monica,  if  she  will  grant  it  to  me.  I  will  do 
what  man  can  do,  to  win  her — aye,  though  my  life 
should  pay  for  it." 

"  My  father  will  be  in  Shrewsbury  to-morrow,"  said 
Maud ;  "  go  to  him,  and  pray  him  to  be  true  to  his  old 
promise — to  stand  thy  friend  with  Monica,  and  not  as 
he  is  now,  thy  foe." 

"  And  if  he  shall  gainsay  me  ?  "  urged  Roland,  sadly, 
'*  what  then  ?     What  course  is  open  to  me  ?  " 

"  Alas  !  I  know  not,  Roland  !  "  and  then,  suddenl)- 
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there  came  a  flush  to  her  cheek,  a  Hght  to  her  eyes, 
and  she  exclaimed,  passionately :  "  Yet  were  I  a  vian 
it  had  not  been  so,  though  I  snatched  her  from  the 
very  altar,  with  the  bridegroom  standing  at  her  side !" 
and  then,  before  Roland  could  answer.  Mistress  Heath- 
cote,  startled  perhaps  by  the  new  strange  ring  in  her 
god-daughter's  voice,  turned  suddenly  to  rejoin  them, 
and  all  hope  of  further  private  conversation  came  to 
an  end. 

It  was  difficult  to  return  to  subjects  of  less  interest, 
harder  to  discuss  the  many  trifles  of  the  hour ;  and  soon, 
leaving  the  river  side,  they  found  themselves  again  in 
the  quaint  busy  thoroughfare,  where  Roland  took 
leave  of  them,  promising  to  see  them  again  upon  the 
morrow. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

I  saw  him  hold  Earl  Percy  at  the  point. 

Shakespeare. 

IT  was  with  mingled  dread  and  impatience  that 
Maud  waited  next  day  for  her  father's  arrival. 
She  knew  that  Roland  would  seek  an  interview,  and 
her  heart  warned  her  only  too  surely  that  the  result 
would  be  unfavourable,  and  yet  in  this  interview  lay  her 
sole  hope  for  Monica.  Lord  Eversleigh  was  a  man  of 
strict  honour,  but  unyielding  will.  He  would  never, 
of  his  own  deed,  have  cancelled  a  troth-plight  that 
his  own  words  had  freely  sanctioned,  even  though,  as 
Maud  felt  too  surely,  he  had  long  in  his  heart  re- 
gretted its  existence.  But  when  the  tie  was  already 
broken,  when  Monica,  free  and  unfettered,  had  cast 
it  recklessly  away  from  her,  he  would  scarcely  either 
(with  his  changed  views  and  opinions)  smile  on  or  even 
sanction  its  renewal.  Yet,  surely,  the  sight  of  Roland 
would  affect  something;  his  earnest  appeal,  the  wrong 
that  had  been  done  him,  the  lingering  memories  of 
that  old  friendship,  which,  though  wrenched  and 
strained  by  late  events,  had  not  been  entirely  cast 
aside  or  broken — and  if  Lord  Eversleigh  were  7iot 
inexorable,  then,  surely,  Monica — Roland's  Monica — 
would  relent  also  in  turn.  "  She  could  not,"  thought 
Maud,  as  the  remembrance  of  those  newer  ties  came 
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back  to  her,  despite  herself — "  she  could  not  love 
Philip  as  she  had  once  loved  Roland,  as  she  even  now 
loved  him  (if  she  did  but  know  it),  as  she  might  love 
him  in  some  distant  future,  when  the  cloud  of  resent- 
ment had  gone  from  her,  and  the  knowledge  and  the 
love  were  alike  too  late."  Of  Philip  himself,  in  her 
loyalty  to  Roland,  Maud  thought  but  little  ;  or,  if  she 
did  think  of  him,  it  was  with  scorn  rather  than  with 
sympathy,  as  of  one  who  had  unfairly  gained  the  love 
pledged  to  another.  She  had  known  him  for  years, 
but  she  did  not  trust  him  ;  in  her  hot  anger  giving 
scarcely  credit  to  the  few  generous  qualities  which  at 
other  times  she  had  granted  to  him.  Even  the  devo- 
tion to  his  cause,  the  martial  ardour  that  distinguished 
him,  she  imputed  more  to  Monica's  fancy  than  to 
actual  merit  of  his  own  ;  while  his  very  haste  for  the 
wedding  seemed  less  the  eagerness  of  a  lover  than  the 
fear  that  another  might  wrest  her  away  from  him.  But 
if  this  indeed  was  true,  why  then — oh,  why  must  this 
deed  be  consummated  ?  And  Monica  ?  Was  the 
cause  for  which  she  strove  so  holy  that  her  whole  fair 
life  must  be  given  in  sacrifice  ?  Was  this  troth  of  a 
few  short  weeks  so  sacred,  when  the  ties  of  months 
and  years  had  been  shattered  like  glass  ?  And  if 
Philip  did,  perhaps,  love  her,  with  the  faint,  shallow 
love  of  which  he  alone  was  capable — was  that  the  love 
that  Monica  merited,  or  that  Roland  gave  ? 

Thus  daily,  nightly,  Maud  prayed  in  her  sorrow 
that  some  help  might  come  to  them  ;  and  now  the 
crisis  seemed  at  hand,  and  still  no  help  had  come. 
Why,  then,  was  Roland  so  tardy — herself  so  helpless  ? 
And  why — and  this  question  seemed  of  all  the  hardest 
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— was    Monica   herself  so   blind  ?      Yet   it    may   be 
Maud  was  blind  also,  if  she  had  but  known  it. 

It  was  a  trying  time  to  her — that  long,  long  day  of 
anxious  waiting,  with  none  to  seek  counsel  from,  and 
none  to  utter  even  one  helpful  word.  As  the  hours 
sped  on,  she  grew  more  restless,  more  excited  :  now 
sinking  from  wildest  hope  to  deepest  despondency  ; 
now  flushing  with  swift  excitement,  now  suddenly 
paling  at  a  sound.  Mistress  Heathcote,  who  had  long 
since  found  Maud's  character  a  hard  one  to  study,  be- 
came at  last  almost  uneasy. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  child,  do  not  pace  the  room  in 
that  very  excited   and   extraordinary  manner.     The ' 
heat  is  frightful  ;  thou  will  make  thyself  quite  ill." 

"  The  heat,  madam,  hath  betimes  exciting  ten- 
dencies," said  Maud,  lightly,  but  with  lips  quivering, 
as  she  paused  in  her  restless  walk,  and  looked  towards 
her  godmother.  "  That  was  a  knock,  I  think,"  and 
she  turned  pale. 

"  That  is  the  third  time  thou  hast  said  so,"  said 
her  hostess,  peevishly,  "  and  not  a  sound  that  /  can 
hear.  It  makes  me  nervous  listening  and  waiting. 
Art  thou  expecting — visitors  ?  " 

"  Only  His  Majesty  and  a  score  of  Cavaliers,"  said 
Maud,  the  colour  coming  back  into  her  face.  *'  Dear 
me,  madam,  who  could  I  expect  in  this  benighted 
town  ? " 

Mistress  Heathcote  raised  her  mild  eyes  languidly 
to  her  kinswoman.  "  Maud,  child,  thou  art  getting  so 
impetuous,"  she  said,  plaintively.  "  'Tis  a  pity,  for 
young  maidens  should  ever  be  seen  rather  than 
heard." 
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"  How  is  it  possible,  madam,  to  be  gentle,  or  to 
speak  gently  in  these  troubled  times  ?  "  said  Maud, 
quickly,  irritated  in  turn  by  the  unusual  self-assertion 
of  her  companion,  which  perhaps  jarred  on  her  the 
more  that  every  nerve  was  quivering,  every  faculty 
strung  to  the  highest  tension  with  disappointed 
hope.  *'  In  my  own  home,  kinswoman,  where  nothing 
was  heard  louder  than  the  purling  of  the  stream,  or 
the  warbling  of  the  thrush  or  blackbird,  they  were 
wont,  methinks,  to  call  my  voice  a  soft  one,  and  per- 
haps it  was  so  ;  but  I  think  this  stir  and  strife  and 
bustle  will  drive  me  mad." 

"  Good  gracious,  Maud  !  what  dost  thou  say  ?  "  and 
Mistress  Heathcote  looked  really  frightened  ;  but  be- 
fore Maud  could  reply,  a  loud  crashing  sound  was 
heard  in  the  distance,  and  the  old  lady  rose  hurriedly 
to  her  feet.  "Heavens!  was  that  a  musket  shot? — 
and  that  another  !  Dear  me !  but  these  are  fearful 
times.  Think,  Maud  !  What  shall  we  do,  and 
whither  shall  we  fly  for  safety  ?  " 

"  We  are  safest  here,  madam,"  said  Maud,  calming 
suddenly,  as  her  kinswoman  grew  excited.  "  There  is 
no  cause  for  alarm  at  present." 

"  But  the  enemy  is  at  hand,  surely  ?  I  mean  my 
Lord  Essex  must  have  advanced  nearer.  Art  thou 
sure  the  servants  are  about,  Maud  ?  And  the  fire-arms, 
are  they  ready  ?  Alack  !  but  a  lone  woman  is  in  ill 
case  in  these  days." 

Maud  came  up  to  her  and  took  her  hand. 

"  You  need  not  fear,  madam,  'tis  at  the  most  some 
skirmishing.  But  even  were  there  an  attack  impend- 
ing, Prince  Rupert  is  a  match  for  anyone." 
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"  I  would  he  could  send  us  a  troop  for  our  pro- 
tection." 

"  Nay,  the  troops,  madam,  are  for  the  King's  service. 
'Twere  sin  and  shame  even  to  ask  it." 

"  But  Maud,"  said  the  timid  little  lady,  "  suppose  the 
Prince  was  zuorsted — that  the  town  was  taken.  And 
the  enemy — my  Lord  Essex's  soldiers,  I  would  say — 
are  sheer  barbarians — I  mean  somewhat  rough." 

"  The  Lord  Essex  would  doubtless  at  need  afford 
protection  to  the  kinswomen  of  Lord  Eversleigh." 

"And  I — I  haven't  declared  in  favour  of  the  King, 
have  I,  Maud?"  said  Mistress  Heathcote,  tremulously. 

"  Why,  no,  madam,  I  have  hearkened  to  no  such 
declaration,"  said  Maud,  smiling.  "  Nor  as  an  eye- 
witness can  I  testify  concerning  the  armour  and  pro- 
visions which  the  King's  soldiers  have  received  from 
you.  It  is  well  known  that  you  would  not  hang  out 
a  flag  in  honour  of  His  Majesty,  and  I  doubt  me  few 
will  care  to  tell  how  you  prostrated  yourself  behind 
the  window  curtain,  and  prayed  Heaven  to  bless  him." 

"  Hush,  Maud,  hush  !  they  may  hear  thee  !  Great 
Heaven !  another  musket  shot !  I  command  thee, 
Maud,  go  not  so  near  the  casement ! " 

"  There  is  not  an  enemy  in  sight,  madam ;  and  all 
Shrewsbury  knows  that  you  worship  the  King  in 
secret.  But,  oh,  madam  !  here  come  the  Cavaliers 
down  the  street !  the  gallant  Prince  Rupert !  how 
boldly  he  leads  them  !  "  as  the  troop  dashed  past  the 
window,  flinging  up  clouds  of  dust,  and  vanishing 
rapidly  from  her  sight.  "  O  true  hearts  !  "brave,  noble 
supporters  of  your  King !  what  would  I  not  do  that 
my  dearest  were  amongst  you  ?  "    And  then  she  turned 
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again,  and  half  ashamed  of  her  impulsive  words, 
glanced  shyly  at  her  kinswoman. 

Mistress  Heathcote  had  taken  up  her  Bible,  and  was 
conning  it  assiduously,  though  her  worn  white  hand, 
with  the  wedding  ring  upon  it,  trembled  visibly  as  she 
turned  over  the  leaves.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
page  before  her,  but  she  started  as  her  god-daughter 
approached  her,  as  though  there  was  something  alarm- 
ing in  the  rustle  of  those  thick  folds  of  silk,  or  the 
light  step  on  the  polished  floor. 

She  closed  the  book,  and  said  somewhat  nervously: 

"  Dost  know,  Maud,  I  sometimes  almost  believe  that 
thou  art  a  Royalist  at  heart." 

"  But  I  am  not  by  profession,"  answered  Maud, 
"  and  that  you  know,  madam,  is  the  real,  right,  brave, 
honest  thing  to  be.  I  am  nothing,  and  that  it  is  that 
makes  me  so  wretched — for  wretched  I  truly  am, 
despite  the  gay  words  which  may  sometimes  fash  you. 
If  it  were  not  for  my  father  and  Monica  I  would  turn 
Royalist  to-morrow,  and  carry  messages  from  one 
Royalist  leader  to  another — which  a  lady  could  you 
know,  madam,  where  a  man  might  fail.  I  think  men 
are  such  strange  beings,"  she  said  reflectively,  "  yet,  I 
doubt  me,  women  are  stranger  still,"  as  she  thought 
first  of  Roland,  and  then  of  Monica,  and  her  devotion 
to  her  cause. 

It  was  this  devotion  that  so  astonished  and  grieved 
Maud.  It  was  so  strange  that  a  girl  who  had  been 
continually  her  companion  should  have  fashioned  to 
herself  opinions  so  different  to  her's  ;  that  her  gentle 
little  sister  sliould  have  so  changed  her  very  nature,  so 
to  speak,  as  to  become  one  with  the  violent  and  fanatic 
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opposers  of  the  Crown.  These  two  had  prayed, 
dreamed,  and  studied  together  since  their  babyhood  ; 
they  had  learned  the  same  things,  joined  in  the  same 
pastimes,  gloried  in  the  same  day-dreams,  lived  their 
young  lives  together,  and  now  in  thoughts,  and  feel- 
ings, and  affections,  in  all  but  true  love  for  each  other, 
they  were  so  far  apart.  It  made  Maud  very  sad  as 
she  thought  upon  this,  and  perhaps  in  her  mind  the 
wonder  almost  equalled  the  sorrow.  Mistress  Heath- 
cote  could  not  follow  her  god-daughter  in  her  medita- 
tions, she  only  answered  her  words  : 

"  Good  heavens,  Maud  !  do  I  hear  thee  rightly  ?  I 
prithee  talk  not  in  that  wild,  strange  fashion.  A 
damsel  of  thy  rank  and  age,  forsooth,  to  undertake  so 
wiW  a  venture!  I  blush  already  at  the  simple  thought 
on't.  Believe  me,  god-daughter,  these  things  are  for 
romances.     In  real  life " 

"  In  real  life,"  said  Maud,  slowly,  "  there  are, 
methinks,  stranger  and  sadder  experiences  than  in 
many  a  romance.  Now  Margaret  of  Anjou,  kins- 
woman, and  Joan  of  Arc  have  both  shown  us  what 
women  can  compass,  when  time  and  circumstances 
call  them  to  the  front," 

"  My  dear,  Margaret  of  Anjou  was  a  much  perse- 
cuted lady,  who  was  forced  by  evil  circumstances  to 
do  strange  things.  I  have  never  heard  that  she  was 
of  a  very  feminine  or  gentle  nature,  but  mayhap 
women  were  not  so  in  those  barbarous  times.  As  for 
Joan  of  Arc,  she  was,  of  course,  a  peasant  girl,  highly 
respectable,  no  doubt,  but  by  no  means  equal  in 
position  or  education  to  Maud  Wyndham." 

"  She  was  a  saint  and  a  martyr,  madam,  and   she 
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gave  her  life  for  her  king;"  and  then  Maud  turned 
suddenly  away  again,  and  went  back  to  the  window. 

Clouds  were  scudding  across  the  bright  blue  sky, 
and  she  likened  them  to  armies  ready  for  victory,  and 
imagined  their  varied  forms  pennons  and  banners, 
floating  scarves  and  gleaming  armour — sword  and 
falchion  and  glittering  spear,  plunging  warhorse  and 
eager  warrior  ;  and  then,  lapsing  into  other  thoughts, 
the  clouds  changed  also  at  her  bidding,  and  seemed 
like  wedding  wreaths  and  favours,  with  one  in  the 
midst  of  them  like  a  kneeling  bride,  whose  face  was 
that  of  Monica.  And  so  the  slow  hours  passed  on, 
and  the  golden  glory  of  noon  had  passed  from  the 
quiet  streets ;  too  quiet,  too  silent  to  be  in  keeping 
with  the  troubled  mood  of  this  young  girl,  yet  not 
quiet  enough  to  lull  that  troubled  mood  to  repose. 

Still  time  went  on;  the  midday  meal  was  over;  the 
shadows  lengthened  on  the  dial  in  the  back  garden  ; 
and  again  the  tramp  of  horse  was  heard  :  the  tread  of 
armed  heels  along  the  ill-paved  streets  ;  and  again 
Rupert  and  his  Cavaliers  dashed  past,  encumbered 
this  time  with  the  spoils  of  war. 

It  was  a  curious  sight,  and  Maud  half  sighed,  half 
smiled,  as  she  marked  their  triumph,  and  noted  the 
strange  medley  of  their  booty — contributions  wrested 
from  the  neighbouring  villages,  plunder  gathered  from 
their  Puritan  neighbours,  for  the  comfort  or  adorn- 
ment of  the  merry  "  malignants."  Ribbons,  feathers, 
bales  of  silk  and  cloth,  arms,  provisions,  jewels  or 
laces — nothing  came  amiss  to  Prince  Rupert  and  his 
party,  if  a  village  were  Puritan,  its  inhabitants  for  the 
Parliament.      But   Maud's    eyes   soon   wandered    to 
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Roland,  who  was  riding  immediately  behind  the 
Prince.  She  had  not  seen  him  as  he  before  passed  her, 
but  she  knew  now  why  he  had  not  come.  Perhaps  he 
saw  her — perhaps  not,  but  the  colour  rose  suddenly  to 
his  cheek  as  he  passed  the  window,  and  he  reined  in 
his  steed  for  an  instant;  then  someone  (it  was  Lord 
Digby)  spoke  to  him,  and  he  rode  on  again,  talking  in 
a  low  voice,  and  looking  back  more  than  once  as  he 
moved  up  the  street.  Then  Maud  rose  slowly  and 
left  the  room.  She  had  given  up  Roland  now,  or 
nearly  so.  The  Prince  would  doubtless  have  further 
need  of  him,  and  if  he  came,  as  come  he  surely  must, 
the  chances  were  that  he  would  come  too  late.  She 
moved  about  slowly  and  sadly  in  her  quiet  chamber — 
that  chamber  where  so  many  hours  of  hope  and  fear 
had  of  late  been  spent — gathering  together  her  be- 
longings, and  answering  half-absently  the  question  s 
her  tirewoman.  It  did  not  seem  like  a  going  home  to 
her.  Monica  was  changed,  and  her  father  was  grave 
and  cold,  and  she  had  no  mother.  Her  purpose,  too, 
had  failed,  or  rather  it  probably  would  fail,  time  was 
going  so  fast.  She  knew  that  when  once  Lord  Evers- 
leigh  appeared,  there  would  be  little  further  delay. 
And  so  when  her  waiting  woman  at  last  left  her,  Maud 
sat  down  and  tears  of  pain  and  passionate  disappoint- 
ment coursed  rapidly  down  her  cheek.  But  not  for 
long.  Her's  was  too  strong  a  heart  to  need  the 
luxury  of  tears.  She  had  too  much  resolution  to  sit 
down  and  cry  for  long  together,  whilst  the  shadow 
even  of  a  hope  remained.  She  must  work,  strive, 
struggle  to  the  end.  She  must  not  meet  her  father 
with  tears  upon  her  face.     She  rose  and  smoothed  the 
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soft  dark  locks  from  her  brow,  and  gathering  her 
mantle  closely  round  her,  drew  its  soft  hood  round 
features  that  were  paler  than  of  wont,  but  which 
flushed  swiftly  and  almost  painfully,  when  a  few 
moments  later  she  again  entered  the  parlour,  for  there, 
conversing  quietly  with  Mistress  Heathcote,  stood 
Roland  Arundell. 

"  I  have  only  just  come,  Maud.  I  could  not  help 
it,"  he  said,  hurriedly,  as  they  clasped  hands.  "  The 
Prince  had  need  of  me  until  this  instant  ;  yet,  I  thank 
Heaven  I  am  not  quite  too  late." 

Not  too  late  ? 

Before  another  word  could  be  asked  or  answered — 
before  Mistress  Heathcote  could  take  in  the  meanine 
of  his  words,  of  Maud's  agitation,  or  of  Roland's  eager 
excuse — the  door  was  again  thrown  open,  and  Lord 
Eversleigh  entered. 

He  greeted  his  kinswoman  with  stately  courtesy — 
thanking  her  for  her  kind  hospitality  to  his  daughter  ; 
and  assuring  her  (as  Maud  in  turn  approached  him) 
that  the  change  had  verily  wrought  a  marvel.  Then 
he  bent  and  kissed  Maud  tenderly,  straining  her  to 
him  with  a  loving  gesture,  while  she  in  turn  clasped 
his  hand  in  hers,  and  looked  up  almost  entreatingly 
into  his  face. 

"  Father,"  she  said,  tremulously,  "  this  is  Roland 
Arundell." 

Lord  Eversleigh  looked  up  suddenly,  and  his  brows 
slightly  compressed,  but  it  was  for  a  moment  only  ; 
the  next  he  had  extended  his  hand. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Roland,"  he  said.  "  Though 
our  garb  differ  and  our  path  be  divided,  our  hearts  be 
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still,  I  trust,  the  same  towards  each  other,  as  of  old." 

"  My  loyalty  can  never  change  my  friendship,  my 
lord,"  said  Roland  ;  but  his  tone  faltered  a  little  as  he 
spoke,  for  he  knew  that  one  close  tie  at  least  had  been 
severed  between  them,  and  that  as  friends  only,  and 
not  as  kinsmen,  could  they  now  meet.  "  And  should 
Lord  Falkland  be  successful  in  his  mission,  we  may 
shortly  be  at  peace  again." 

"  I  think  not :  I  fear  not : "  said  Lord  Eversleigh- 
"  His  Majesty  hath  insisted  upon  the  impeachment 
of  the  Lord  Essex,  and  'tis  not  likely  we  consent 
to  that :  a  patriot  and  our  best  leader,  though  not 
as  brisk,  perchance,  as  might  be.  And  so,  Roland 
Arundell,  you  are  the  King's  man  now  !  Well,  I 
always  guessed  it  would  be  so.  Your  father,  though 
a  very  old  friend  of  mine,  was  ever  separate  in  his 
politics." 

A  slight  shade  passed  over  Roland's  brow.  Lord 
Eversleigh  should  have  made  some  allusion,  he 
thought,  to  the  ties  that  had  been  broken  :  might  have 
expressed  some  regret  that  his  wilful  little  daughter 
had  thus  released  herself  from  them  :  or  if  he  did 
not  in  his  heart  regret  it,  might  have  courteously 
excused  it  with  the  plea  of  politics  or  party.  But 
Lord  Eversleigh  was  not  one  to  excuse  himself 
without  necessity,  above  all  to  a  youth  like  Roland. 
He  felt  sorry  for  the  lad  :  but  the  troth  was  already 
broken  :  the  pledge  was  of  the  past  :  and  over  the 
present  and  the  future  no  shadow  of  what  had  been 
must  be  allowed  to  fall. 

There  was  something  in  the  iron  resolution  of  his 
face  that  made  Maud  no  less  than  Roland  feel  that 
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all  hope  was  at  an  end.  But  the  young  soldier,  if 
no  longer  hopeful,  yet  stood  his  ground  undauntedly. 
He  had  come  there  to  demand  an  interview,  and  he 
still  demanded  it,  boldly  yet  reverentially,  and,  so  it 
seemed  to  his  hearers,  less  as  a  boon  than  as  a  right. 

Lord  Eversleigh  looked  surprised — displeased  even  ; 
but  he  was  too  courteous,  and  too  just  also,  to  gainsay 
him.  He  knew  that  Roland  had  had  hard  measure 
from  him  and  his  :  that  the  guerdon  of  a  long,  true 
friendship  had  been  other  than  he  had  dreamed.  He 
felt  himself  to  blame  for  his  daughter's  fickleness, 
and,  even  whilst  harbouring  no  thought  of  reparation, 
he  felt  that  it  w^as  Roland's  right  to  have  a  hearing. 

"My  time  is  limited,"  he  said,  coldly,  "  and  the 
afternoon  already  waxeth  late  for  our  return  ;  yet  if, 
haply,  I  may  be  in  any  way  of  service  to  you,  I 
should  be  sorry,  indeed,  that  you  should  deem  me  to 
have  failed  you." 

And  so,  craving  permission  of  his  hostess,  he  led 
the  way  into  the  adjoining  room.  Then  he  stood 
and  waited  for  Roland  to  speak. 

It  was  a  trying  moment  to  Roland,  even  had  the 
occasion  been  less  painful  ;  for  Lord  Eversleigh  had 
a  stern  and  stately  bearing,  and  even  in  the  old  days 
had  been  somewhat  difficult  of  approach.  But 
Roland's  single-heartedness  was  proof  against  it  all  ; 
inexperienced  as  he  was,  and  all  too  conscious  of  the 
years  that  lay  between  them,  his  deep  love  for 
Monica  seemed  to  make  the  rest  easy.  He  knew 
that  he  was  then  to  win  or  lose  her :  that  on  this 
meeting  with  her  father  his  future  must  in  all  pro- 
bability   depend  ;    and    so,   crushing    back    his    own 
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bashfulness,  he  told  his  tale  simply  and  unadornedly, 
with  a  frank,  honest  truthfulness  that  touched  Lord 
Eversleigh  to  the  heart. 

"  My  lord,"  he  said,  "  I  have  come  to  you  for  justice. 
Your  daughter's  hand  hath  been  pledged  to  me,  do 
not,  I  pray  you,  bestow  it  upon  another.  I  have 
loved  her  with  my  whole  heart,  with  your  sanction, 
and  with  your  blessing.  Do  you  wrest  her  from  me  I 
can  never  love  another  ;  but  you  will  not  so  wrest 
her,  my  lord?"  And  his  eyes,  brimming  with  earnest- 
ness, sought  Lord  Eversleigh  with  a  passion  of  entreaty 
that  was  wanting  to  his  tongue.  But,  alas !  no 
response  was  forthcoming;  and  Roland,  blushing  a 
little  with  sudden,  swift  embarrassment,  added 
hurriedly:  "I  can,  indeed,  not  dower  her  like  unto 
Mr.  Fairfax,  but  that,  my  lord,  could  sure  not  move 
you,  and  I  will  give  my  very  life  to  serve  her.  She 
is  mine,  for  she  was  promised  to  me,  and  I  cannot  let 
her  go." 

Lord  Eversleigh  listened  in  silence.  He  was  touched, 
as  we  have  said,  and  a  feeling  of  compunction  was 
within  him  as  he  heard.  For  a  moment  even  he  was 
sorry  for  what  he  had  done,  and  allowed  to  be  done  ; 
but  he  was  not  willing  to  undo  it.  He  paced  the 
room  once  or  twice  without  speaking,  then  he  paused, 
and  laying  his  hand  kindly  on  his  young  companion's 
shoulder,  said  slowly  : 

"  I  would  not  have  you  think,  lad,  that  I  grieve  not 
for  you  in  this  matter.  As  little  would  I  have  you 
think  me  slow  to  help  you,  an  I  could  :  but  Monica 
hath  chosen  of  her  own  fancy,  and  by  no  desire  of 
mine  ;  and,  nathelcss,  will  I  not  deceive  you,  Roland. 
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This  troth-plight  hath  been  broken,  and  the  times  and 
circumstances  as  they  are,  I  would  not  wish  to  see  it 
mended.  I  conceive  it  no  fit  season  to  search  and 
ventilate  particulars,  but  your  course  and  ours  are 
divided  :  and  as  light  mates  not  with  darkness, 
neither  can  my  cause  and  yours  be  linked  together." 

"  Our  lot  hath  always  been  divided,"  replied  Roland, 
firmly.  "Our  politics  were  ever  different :  our  hopes, 
our  interests,  nay,  even  our  faith.  Yet  Monica  was 
promised  to  me,  and  had  two  brief  years  passed  over 
us,  we  had  been  wedded." 

"  It  had  been  then  too  late  to  separate  you,"  replied 
Lord  Eversleigh.  "I  thank  Heaven  that  the  crisis 
came  in  time  :  a  wife  must  follow  where  her  husband 
leadeth.  'Tis  otherwise  with  a  betrothed.  Monica  is 
a  mere  child  in  many  ways,  her  father  is  the  safest 
judge  ;  and  though  I  had  not  severed  the  compact 
that  I  once  agreed  to,  it  shall  never  be  renewed  with 
my  consent.  I  am  sorry  for  your  disappointment, 
lad,"  he  added,  more  kindly,  as  the  boy's  face  grew 
white  with  pain  or  passion,  "  I  have  ever  held  esteem 
and  friendship  for  you,  but  this  luckless  troth  must  be 
— forgotten." 

"  And  is  i\\\s  final,  my  lord.-^  "  said  Roland,  hoarsely. 

"  Surely,"  returned  Lord  Eversleigh,  more  sternly. 
"  I  think  the  interview  must  close.  Your  prayers  I 
cannot  grant,  your  arguments  I  would  not  listen  to, 
seeing  that  my  mind  hath  been  irrevocably  fixed,  and 
that  I  am  not  one  to  change  or  falter.  Yet  for  your 
father's  sake,  and  for  your  own — I  would  that  we 
continued  friends." 

"  I  thank  you,  my  lord,"  said  Roland,  flushing;  "  but 
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how  can  they  be  friends  to  whom  and  by  whom 
such  cruel  wrongs  are  meted  ?  You  have  spoken 
frankly,  and,  forgive  me,  my  lord,  for  I  must  do  the 
same.  I  can  not  give  up  my  claims  at  your  command. 
I  have  loved  too  long,  too  strongly,  and  too  well. 
I  will  seek  still  to  win  your  daughter,  by  every  means 
that  man  may  use  ;  nor  will  I  for  one  hour  despair 
of  victory,  until  I  hear  that  she  be  wedded  to  another." 

"  Then  that,  I  trow,  will  be  very  speedily,"  said 
Lord  Eversleigh.  And  so,  with  a  stately  inclination 
of  the  head,  he  turned  from  him  and  left  the  room. 

Roland  lingered  yet  another  instant ;  perhaps  he 
felt  the  need  of  solitude  to  restore  the  calm  and  self- 
possession  which  these  last  moments  had  so  rudely 
shaken.  When  he  re-entered  the  parlour.  Lord 
Eversleigh  and  his  daughter  were  already  taking 
leave.  Maud's  face  was  pale  and  strangely  troubled 
as  she  turned  towards  him.  Without  a  word  having 
passed  between  them,  she  knew  well  what  the  end 
had  been.  Lord  Eversleigh  himself  was  a  shade  less 
calm  than  usual  ;  and  bore  with  barely  dissembled 
impatience  the  elaborate  farewells  of  Mistress  Heath- 
cote.  When  they  were,  at  length,  ended  he  drew 
Maud  wath  him,  and  passed  hurriedly  into  the  hall. 
Roland,  following,  joined  them  on  the  doorstep,  and 
quietly,  but  in  silence,  lifted  Maud  into  the  saddle  : 
as  he  gave  the  rein  into  her  hands,  their  eyes  met  : 

"  O  Maud  !  "  he  murmured,  "  'tis  all  over  !  Heaven 
help  us  !  " 

Maud's  eyes  filled  rapidly  with  tears,  and  she  held 
out  her  hands  with  a  passionate  gesture  that  told 
more  than  words. 
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Lord  Eversleigh  laid  his  hand  somewhat  suddenly 
upon  his  horse's  rein. 

"  We  must  start  at  once  an  we  would  not  be  be- 
nighted," he  said,  abruptly  ;  and  then  there  was  a  mur- 
mured farewell,  the  clang  of  hoofs  upon  the  pavement, 
and  Roland  stood  alone.  It  was  not  until  the  city 
gates  were  passed,  and  the  tramp  of  their  steeds  rang 
more  and  more  softly  on  the  smooth,  bare  road,  that 
Lord  Eversleigh  turned  again  to  Maud. 

"  Dost  thou  mar  or  meddle  in  this  matter,  take  heed 
est  thou  repent  it." 


CHAPTER     XIII. 

My  hope  I  dreamed  of  was  a  dream, 

And  now  I  wake 
Exceeding  comfortless,  and  worn,  and  old. 

For  a  dream's  sake. 

Christina  Kossetti. 

THE  King's  stay  in  Shrewsbury  was,  after  all,  a 
brief  one.  Loyal  as  had  been  his  reception, 
hearty  as  had  been  his  welcome,  there  had  been  con- 
ditions annexed  to  either  that  he  had  found  it  hard  to 
consent  to — harder  still  to  keep.  He  did  not  keep 
them.  His  main  promise — to  dismiss  the  Catholics — 
w^as  broken  (lawfully  broken,  he  considered),  ere  a 
few  days  even  had  passed  upon  his  pledge.  His 
friends  were  few,  his  enemies  numerous  ;  he  could  not 
afford  to  put  away  from  him  the  w^arm  support,  the 
ready  succour  of  any  man  —  much  less  of  a 
band  of  men  so  gallant  and  so  devoted  as  those 
"who  now  proffered  him  their  sei*vice.  But  if  the  King 
could  hold  himself  justified  in  breaking  a  promise 
which  he  never  should  have  given,  the  Protestant 
citizens  of  Shrewsbury  beheld  his  proceedings  with  a 
growing  discontent  which  soon,  in  a  measure,  re-acted 
upon  himself  He  began  to  tire  of  their  loyal  demon- 
strations, even  at  last  to  doubt  of  their  sincerity^ 
since  they  held  his  w^elfare  in  such  scant  consideration  ; 
and  began  to  look  for  some  other  haven,  where  the 
welcome,  while   not  less   warm,  should    be,   in  some 
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ways,  less  equivocal,  the  loyalty  less  exacting  in  its 
demands. 

After  some  little  consideration,  Worcester  was  pro- 
posed to  him,  and  presently  Rupert  was  despatched 
thither  to  study  its  resources  and  its  possibilities 
of  defence,  and  to  report  upon  it  to  the  King. 

It  was  a  quaint  old  town  then,  as  now,  lying  peace- 
fully in  a  smiling  plain,  with  its  fair  minster  rising  in 
its  midst,  and  its  river  flowing  at  its  feet :  the  hills 
of  Worcestershire  and  Herefordshire  in  the  distance. 
The  country  around  was  peopled  with  loyal  upholders 
of  the  King's  party — the  Hornyolds  of  Blackmore  ; 
the  Savages  of  Pickersleigh  ;  the  Berkeleys  of 
Spetchley,  who  had  already  sent  nine  brothers  to 
the  field — and  the  town  itself  was  brimming  over 
with  love,  and  loyalty,  and  devotion  to  the  King. 

When  the  Prince's  advance  was  rumoured.  Sir  John 
Byron,  the  governor,  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  the 
inhabitants  received  him  joyfully ;  the  houses  were 
decked  with  flags  and  banners,  even  Nature  itself 
seemed  to  gladden  for  his  approach;  and  yet,  when  all 
was  said  and  done,  a  keen  disappointment  was  in 
the  Prince's  heart,  which  even  the  assurance  of  the 
people's  loyalty  was  insufficient  to  dispel.  For  of 
what  use  to  King  Charles,  in  his  necessity,  or  to  the 
divided  and  harassed  kingdom,  were  those  beautiful 
blue  hills  with  the  sunlight  glinting  across  them — 
those  long  sweeps  of  meadow-land  and  pasture — the 
silver  thread  of  the  Severn  which  was  here  and  there 
discernible?  The  city  was  at  present  utterly  in- 
defensible, and  Rupert  saw  it  at  a  glance. 

After  taking  counsel  with  his  principal  officers,  and 
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notably  with  Sir  John  Byron,  upon  whose  judgment 
and  rectitude  he  placed  great  reliance,  he  authorised 
the  latter  to  gather  in  a  stronger  garrison,  and  collect 
money  and  material  for  the  better  fortification  of  the 
town.  He  then  prepared  with  some  reluctance  to 
retrace  his  steps  to  Shrewsbury,  mortified  and  dis- 
appointed at  the  failure  of  his  plans.  Fortune, 
however,  was  not  entirely  faithless,  nor  his  long 
journey  entirely  without  result.  Whilst  still  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Worcester,  the  Prince 
encountered  a  troop  of  rebels,  wrecked  and  routed 
them  in  an  impetuous  charge,  and  with  little  loss  to 
his  own  party  ;  pursued  them  even  to  the  gates  of 
Pershore,  where  Essex  and  his  army  lay  encamped. 
Then,  flushed  with  triumph,  consoled  for  his  disap- 
pointment, he  marched  back  with  all  speed  to  Shrews- 
bury, to  gladden  the  King  in  turn  with  the  tidings  of 
his  first  success. 

The  expedition  to  Worcester  and  the  return  thence 
had  been  an  affair  of  a  few  days  only  ;  but  to  Roland 
Arundell,  who  had  accompanied  his  Prince,  the  time 
seemed  longer.  His  new  experience,  brief  as  it  had 
been,  had  already  set  its  mark  upon  him,  had  fired 
his  soul  and  roused  his  ambition — -had  taught  him  the 
meaning  of  the  life  which  he  had  chosen  ;  whilst  his 
courage  in  the  short,  sharp  fight  had  won  him  words 
of  praise  from  Rupert,  which  would  spur  him  on  to 
braver  deeds.  He  had  already  grown  to  love  the 
Prince,  to  prize  his  commendation,  to  seek  in  loving 
service  of  his  King  the  happiness  he  had  once  sought 
in  more  peaceful  paths — and  all  the  time  there  was  a 
hope  alive  within   him   that   Maud's  prayers,  Maud's 
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influence,  might  still  aid  him — that  Lord  Eversleigh 
might  still  relent — that  Monica  in  the  end  might  be 
restored  to  him. 

For  some  time,  however,  after  they  reached  Shrews- 
bury the  Prince's  service  kept  him  closely  occupied. 
There  was  so  much  to  be  thought  and  done,  and 
Rupert's  nature  was  in  itself  so  restless,  that  the  days 
flew  past  almost  unwittingly  in  their  varied  tasks,  with 
little  rest  or  leisure  for  private  plans. 

It  was  already  near  the  middle  of  October,  when, 
impatient  of  having  heard  nothing  from  Maud 
Wyndham,  Roland  called  finally  at  Mistress  Heath- 
cote's  house. 

He  was  destined,  however,  to  meet  with  disap- 
pointment, nay,  rather  with  a  cruel  blow.  The  house 
was  shut  up  :  looked,  indeed,  surpassingly  desolate. 
The  windows  were  closed,  the  bean-pots  empty, 
the  hollyhocks  in  the  little  strip  of  garden  which 
fronted  the  street  were  already  touched  with  the 
frost. 

Roland's  heart  sank  a  little  :  not  that  he  foreboded 
evil  news,  but  that  he  feared  to  have  no  news  at  all. 
He  had  not  forgotten  his  words  to  Lord  Eversleigh  ; 
he  had  written  several  times  to  Monica — letters  frank 
and  simple,  but  pathetic  in  their  simplicity,  and 
straight  from  a  heart  as  true  and  honest  as  ever 
maiden  might  hope  to  win.  But  never  an  answer  had 
been  returned  to  him — could  it  be  that  she  had  not 
received  them  ?  He  had  even  once  presented  himself 
at  Ainsleigh,  but  entrance  had  been  denied  him,  and 
he  had  not  been  able  to  try  again:  his  duties  were 
very  many   during  those  few  brief  weeks  at  Shrews- 
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bury.  Prince  Rupert  kept  his  soldiers  well  employed ; 
and  whether  in  attendance  on  his  Prince,  or  taking 
part  in  a  foray,  or  in  executing  services  entrusted  to 
him,  Roland  rarely  found  the  time  hang  idle  on  his 
hands. 

Maud  had,  however,  written  to  him  twice — brief 
letters,  and  conveying  little  hope.  Philip  Fairfax  was 
often  at  Ainsleigh.  Monica  was  wedded  even  more 
strongly  to  his  cause — yet  not  happy,  Maud  insisted 
always,  not  happy.  The  thought  made  Roland's 
heart  burn  within  him  ;  it  fired  his  simple  nature  with 
feelings  foreign  and  strange  to  it  ;  with  plans  and 
resolutions  no  lesser  love  had  awakened  in  him. 
There  was  something  in  his  soul,  beneath  all  its  quiet 
simplicity,  that  had  descended  to  him  from  his  old 
knightly  race,  and  that  made  him  rise  on  occasions  to 
a  higher  and  hotter  zeal  than  Lord  Eversleigh,  or  even 
Maud  Wyndham,  could  ever  have  expected  or  be- 
lieved. Now,  as  he  stood  lingering  on  the  doorstep, 
his  cheek  flushed  with  impatience,  his  heart  hot  and 
stern  within  him,  his  whole  soul  with  Monica,  his  eyes 
marking  little  of  what  passed  around  him — he  looked 
very  unlike  the  Roland  of  former  days.  Presently 
footsteps  were  heard  approaching,  and  the  door- 
fastenings  were  unbarred.  It  was  a  woman  who 
appeared,  and  to  Roland  she  seemed  a  stranger.  His 
voice  shook  a  little  as  he  asked  quickly  for  Mistress 
Heathcote  ;  the  suspense  was  getting  almost  more 
than  he  could  bear. 

"  Mistress  Heathcote  hath  left  Shrewsbury,"  said 
the  waiting-woman,  "  and  'tis  uncertain  when  she  wil] 
return.     She  was  ever  fearful   of  an  attack  upon  the 
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town,  and  would  fain  have  the  protection  of  her  kins- 
men." 

"  And  whither,  then,  hath  she  betaken  her  ?  "  said 
Roland,  blankly,  and  feeling  that  he  had  lost  his  only 
friend. 

"  She  is  at  this  moment  at  Ainsleigh,  sir,  the  resi- 
dence of  Master  Wyndham — Master  Ralph  Wynd- 
ham  they  call  him,  sir ;  he  is  a  brother  to  the 
Lord  Eversleigh.  There  be  rare  doings  there  on 
Friday,  sir,"  she  added,  becoming  more  loquacious  as 
Roland  appeared  to  be  waiting  to  hear  further, 
"  they  tell  me  Mr.  Fairfax  will  then  be  wedded  to  young 
Mistress  Monica — a  rare  lovely  bride  to  be  thrown 
away  upon  a  Puritan  !  " 

Roland's  heart  stood  suddenly  still  ;  then  the  colour 
rushed  to  his  face,  but  he  was  too  proud  to  betray 
himself  any  further. 

"  Is  this  the  truth  that  you  are  telling  me  ?"  he  said, 
sternly,  "  or  merely  the  idle  gossip  of  the  town  ?  I 
know  the  lady  well,  and  her  concernments  interest 
me,"  he  added,  after  a  pause,  his  voice  hoarse  with  sup- 
pressed feeling  and  dismay,  though  he  still  kept  an 
unmoved  countenance  and  a  brave,  upright  bearing 
that  it  would  have  saddened  Maud's  inmost  heart  to 
see. 

"  It  is  truth,  surely,  sir,"  said  the  waiting-woman, 
"  and.  Heaven  knows,  I  would  it  were  not.  We  are 
good  loyalists,  us  of  Shrewsbury,  and  intermeddle  not 
o'er  much  with  Puritans.  The  young  mistress  is  too 
fair  and  personable  to  link  well  with  so  rank  rebels  as 
these  Fairfaxes  are  said  to  be." 

Roland    turned    abruptly    from    her,    and    began 
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pacing  up  and  down  the  narrow  walk,  a  keen  misery 
of  disappointment  in  his  face,  though  he  still  kept  con- 
trol over  himself  as  best  he  could. 

The  woman  waited  somewhat  impatiently,  the  door 
held  ajar;  then  a  light  broke  in  suddenly  upon  her, 
and  she  came  out  and  stood  beside  him. 

"  Am  I  speaking,"  she  said,  "  to  Master  Roland 
Arundell  ?  " 

"  You  are,"  he  returned,  huskily.  "  Have  you 
message  or  letter  for  me  ?  " 

"  There  is  a  scroll,  sir,  from  Mistress  Maud  Wynd- 
ham.     It  hath  waited  nigh  on  three  days." 

"  In  Heaven's  name,  then,  let  me  have  it  quickly,"  he 
cried,  his  face  flushing  swiftly  with  new  hopefulness, 
and  the  waiting-maid,  with  a  reverence,  retired. 
Roland  waited  impatiently,  his  hand  resting  on  the 
gate,  his  foot  beating  restlessly  on  the  hard,  gravelled 
path,  his  thoughts  with  Monica  alone,  heeding  nothing 
of  what  passed  around.  The  evening  was  very  fine  ; 
the  sun  had  just  set,  and  the  first  star  gleamed  like 
pure  silver  in  the  blue  sky.  A  faint  glow  of  sunset 
lingered  still  in  the  west,  giving  the  white  clouds  a 
pale  rosy  tinge,  as  though  blushing  for  the  wrongs  of 
the  earth.  Down  in  the  street  were  tall  shadows, 
lengthening  slowly  as  the  white  moon  rose.  There 
were  still  passengers  abroad,  and  here  and  there,  amid 
the  sombre-vested  citizens,  the  gleam  might  be  seen 
of  a  crimson  scarf,  or  the  flash  of  a  breast-plate,  as 
some  "gay  Cavalier"  passed  rapidly  onward,  bent  on 
some  special  service,  or,  perchance,  returning  merely 
to  his  quarters  after  the  varied  labours  of  the  day. 

Presently  the  waiting-woman  returned   and  placed 
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a  small,  carefully-sealed  and  folded  note  in  Roland's 
impatient  hands.  He  tore  it  open  rapidly,  and  read 
and  re-read  the  hurried  words  : 

''^ All  is  lost  at  last,  Roland,  icnless  you  can  yourself 
prevent  it.  Philip  Fairfax  zveds  with  Monica  on 
Friday,  an  ill  day,  and  an  ill-omened  one  for  all  of  us'' 

And  that  was  all  :  no  further  tidings,  no  further 
words,  even  of  vain  regret.  It  seemed  as  though 
Maud  had  hardly  dared  to  trust  herself  to  write  what 
she  had  felt,  as  if  time,  or  opportunity,  or  courage  had 
been  wanting.  A  smothered  exclamation,  part  of 
pain  and  part  of  anger,  fell  suddenly  from 
Roland's  lips  :  he  crushed  the  note  in  a  convulsive 
grasp,  and,  as  the  waiting-woman  hurried  back  to  the 
house,  somewhat  wondering  and  interested,  Roland 
flung  open  the  gate,  and  strode  hurriedly  into  the 
quiet  street  As  he  did  so,  a  hand  was  laid  upon  his 
arm,  and  Lord  Digby's  musical  voice  came  unex- 
pectedly to  rouse  him. 

It  was  too  dark  for  the  viscount  to  read  the  sad- 
ness on  the  youth's  features,  and  his  tones  were 
rippling  over  with  amusement  and  surprise. 

"  I  fear  me  my  approach  hath  been  untimely,"  he 
said,  "  a  pretty  interesting  scene,  forsooth  !  twilight, 
deserted  streets,  band  playing  in  the  distance — why 
Roland,  lad,  you  are  not  wroth  with  me?"  as  the 
glimmer  of  a  hanging  lamp  over  a  neighbouring- 
hostelry,  first  showed  him  the  changed  expression  of 
his  companion. 

Roland  shook  off  the  contending  feelings,  pride, 
pain,  and  strong  resentment,  that  were  struggling  in 
his   breast,  and   laughed  a  little  shortly.     The  laugh 
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did  not  for  a  moment  deceive  Digby.  There  was  not 
a  shade  of  mirthfulness  about  it. 

"  I  am  woefully  perplexed,"  said  Roland,  ruefully. 
Then  he  was  again  silent,  and  Lord  Digby,  touched  but 
surprised  also  at  this  new  unusual  phase  in  the  youth's 
character,  walked  on  gravely  by  his  side,  without 
either  seeking  for  his  confidence  or  urging  counsel  on 
him.  Roland,  however,  was  in  need  of  counsel.  He 
did  not  understand  Maud's  letter.  What  had  he  in 
his  power  to  do  ?  Was  Monica  really  as  unhappy  as 
she  thought?  Was  Philip  not  in  truth  a  favoured 
lover  ?  Could  he  hasten  again  to  Ainsleigh  would 
she  now  consent  to  see  him  ?  Should  he  seek  Lord 
Eversleigh  or  Philip,  what  stronger  arguments  re- 
mained to  him  than  those  which  he  had  used  before  ? 

Suddenly  a  thought  rushed  upon  his  mind  that 
made  his  cheek  flush,  and  his  heart  beat  rapidly — the 
thought  of  Maud's  strange  words  to  him,  the  evening 
they  first  met  in  Shrewsbury. 

Brought  up  as  he  had  been  in  quiet  Wardour, 
trained  indeed  to  a  soldier's  duties,  but  ever  held 
aloof  from  the  wild  ventures  of  the  age,  the  idea  of 
violence  came  strangely  to  him,  the  scruple  and  the 
doubt  arising  with  the  first  rash  thought  that  offered. 
But  if  Monica  needed  him,  was  not  his  duty  plain 
before  him  ?  or  if  it  were  not  a  dut}%  would  not  his 
love  and  care  for  her  demand  it  still  ?  He  had  not 
many  friends  in  Shrewsbury,  of  whom  to  seek  advice 
or  guidance.  His  time  had  been  so  short  amongst 
them,  his  leisure  hours  so  passing  few.  He  was 
younger  than  most  of  those  who  crowded  round 
Prince  Rupert,  and  his  father  and   brother  who  would 
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have  advised  him  well,  were  absent  in  the  South.  In 
this  juncture  the  presence  of  Lord  Dig  by,  whose  easy 
good-nature,  romantic  generosity,  and  known  love  of 
adventure  would  interest  him  in  his  behalf,  seemed, 
naturally  enough,  to  one  who  had  often  already  ex- 
perienced his  kindness,  a  very  godsend  :  and  after 
pondering  on  the  case  for  some  considerable  period, 
he  controlled  his  voice  to  calmness,  and  spoke  impul- 
sively : 

"  I  believe,  my  lord,  that  I  can  trust  your  secrecy, 
as  I  doubt  not  your  kindness,  in  a  matter  which  doth 
sorely  trouble  me." 

"  You  can,  certes,"  replied  Digby,  kindly,  but  with 
a  little  veiled  amusement  at  the  result  of  such  lengthy 
cogitations.  "  Rely  on't,  that,  being  once  my  friend, 
you  need  not  fear  to  tax  my  friendship,  till  fate  or 
circumstances  wrest  you  from  me,  which  will  hap 
some  day,  lad — it  always  does." 

"  I  am  in  sore  trouble,"  repeated  Roland. 

"That  you  need  not  confess  since  I  can  see  it 
plainly.  You  are  too  honest,  lad,  for  the  world  you 
live  in — a  curious  world,  and  ill  for  those  who  trouble, 
giving  too  often  gibes  for  sympathy,  as  stones  for 
bread.  The  moral  is  easy  to  learn,  yet  hard  of  prac- 
tice. Never  show  what  you  feel,  but  when  you 
can,  the  contrary."  He  paused  a  moment,  and  then 
added,  more  gravely  :  "  But,  jesting  apart,  wherein  can 
I  assist  you  ?  Fear  not  to  speak,  for  I  will  serve  you 
loyally.  You  are  young.  'Tis  therefore  love  that 
troubles  you.  I  have  passed  myself  through  every 
stage  on't,  so  surely  may  (indifferent  well)  advise  you. 
In   sooth,"  in  a  tone  half  laughing,  half  self-satisfied, 
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"  methinks  you  could  scarce  ask  counsel  of  a  more 
great  experience." 

"  I  was  betrothed  a  year  since,"  said  Roland,  but 
Digby  interrupted  him. 

"  In  the  first  place,  lad,  how  old  are  you  ?  To  give 
wise  counsel  one  should  know  the  premisses." 

"  I  am  eighteen,"  said  Roland,  half  impatiently,  yet 
too  much  in  earnest  himself  to  perceive  that  his  friend 
was  in  jest. 

"  I  scarce  had  guessed  it!  And  betrothed  a  twelve- 
month, a  whole  year — and  at  eighteen  !  Alack  !  I  fear 
me  'tis  a  desperate  business  ;  a  whole  twelvemonth, 
and  at  eighteen  years  of  age  !  And  you  have  doubt- 
less differed?  A  sad  case,  in  sooth,  yet  not  without 
its  precedent.  I  warrant  me,  lad,  you  think  your 
whole  life  blighted  ?  " 

"  In  truth,  my  lord,  the  world  seems  blank  to  me." 

"  I  felt  assured  on't ;  bad,  very  bad.  I  presume  the 
maid  is  fair  and  gentle  ?  " 

"  As  an  angel,"  ret-urned  Roland. 

"Very  good — an  angel  without  wings,  which 
meaneth,  see  you,  a  terrestrial  angel.  My  dear  lad, 
I  pity  you  from  my  soul,  yet  I  trust  the  quarrel  be  not 
yet  a  routrance ;  and  at  eighteen  you  have  life  before 
you.  You  will  win  glory ;  you  will  presently  be 
knighted,  and  a  little  glitter  and  glare  takes  marvel- 
lously well  with  maidens — aye  !  and  angels  also,  an 
they  be  terrestrial  ones." 

"  Tis  even  this,  my  lord,  that  hath  now  parted  us. 
She  cannot  forgive  me  that  I  serve  the  King,  and  hath 
thereupon  severed  our  troth-plight  and  returned  its 
token." 
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There  was  an  instant's  pause  on  Digby's  side  of 
pure  astonishment ;  then  he  looked  straight  at  his 
companion,  who  coloured  slightly  beneath  his 
scrutiny. 

"  Is  it  possible,"  he  said  at  last,  "  that  the  loyal, 
the  Catholic  Roland  Arundell  can  yet  love  a  Puritan  ?  " 

"  She  is  no  Puritan,  my  lord,"  said  Roland,  indig- 
nantly, "  albeit,  to  my  sorrow,  she  be  not  of  my  faith. 
Yet  'tis  small  marvel  she  hath  turned  against  us, 
seeing  that  kin  and  kith  are  for  the  most  part  rebels, 
and  have  won  her  unto  them  by  specious  reasoning, 
concealing  treason  'neath  the  mask  of  patriotism." 

"  Wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,"  said  Digby,  quietly. 
"  And  so  the  maiden  is  deceived  by  them  ?  Poor 
little  lamb  !  'Tis  grievous  pity  !  But  for  you,  Roland, 
never  despair.  'Tis  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair, 
which  is  at  once  rhyme  and  reason  for  you.  There 
be  two  sides  to  every  argument  :  and  I  warrant  me 
that  she  soon  sees  the  right  one,  puts  off  her  apron 
and  her  kerchief,  drops  her  '  thees  '  and  her  '  thous,' 
and  becomes  as  loyal  a  Kingswoman  as  you  could  wish 
her." 

"  I  tell  you,  my  lord,  she  is  no  more  a  Puritan  than 
you  are." 

"  Nay,  then,  and  she  cannot  be  much  of  one,  for 
certain,"  laughed  the  viscount  ;  "  but,  you  know, 
Roland,  it  seemed  like  enough.  Rebels  and  Puritans 
be  birds  of  a  feather.  Yet  I  crave  your  pardon,  and 
your  lady's  also,  and  pray  you  kindly  bid  me  to  the 
wedding." 

"  On  Friday,"  replied  Roland,  in  a  somewhat  choked 
voice,  "  she  is  to  marry  my  rival." 
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Lord  Digby  gazed  at  him  in  questioning  surprise, 
and  a  light  laugh  left  his  lips,  hushed  in  an  instant,  as 
the  colour  flew  suddenly  to  Roland's  cheek,  whilst  his 
honest  blue  eyes  sparkled  with  anger  and  vexation. 

A  brief,  perplexed  pause  followed,  then  Digby  said, 
frankly  and  kindly  : 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  from  my  soul,  Roland.  I  held 
you  but  in  jest,  or,  perhaps,  I  have  even  now  mis- 
understood you." 

"  I  would  you  had,"  said  Roland,  sadly.  "  No,  my 
lord,  'tis  indeed  the  sorry  truth  I  tell  you.  On  Friday, 
at  Ainsleigh,  she  is  to  marry  my  rival.  I  have  but 
now  the  tidings  on't." 

"  Good  Jieavens  !  "  The  words  came  with  a  ring  of 
genuine  surprise  and  sympathy,  and  maybe  of  dis- 
appointment at  the  failure  of  a  romance  ;  for,  next  to 
a  love  affair  of  his  own,  Digby  had  no  particular  ob- 
jection to  look  on  at  a  friend's,  still  more  so  when  the 
bride  elect  was  a  very  pretty  woman,  as  of  course  this 
unknown  damsel  must  be.  His  curiosity  was  great  as 
to  the  manner  of  their  meeting,  and  the  words  in  which 
she  had  unveiled  to  Roland  her  intention  to  forsake 
him.  After  a  few  moments'  reflection,  he  asked 
rather  abruptly  : 

"  Did  I  Understand  you  to  say  that  she  had  onl}- 
broken  her  troth-plight  when  you  espoused  the  King's 
cause  ?  " 

"  You  did — in  the  first  days  of  August." 

"  Yet  she  hath  already  forgotten  you,  and  is  about 
to  wed  another !  Why,  fie  on  you,  lad  !  she  is  not 
worthy  of  your  constancy." 

"'Tis  some  party  alliance,"  said  Roland,  excusingl)'. 
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"and  Philip  Fairfax  is  her  near  kinsman;  yet  I 
never  dreamt  she  cared  for  him." 

"  Point  him  out  when  you  see  him,  Roland,  and  I'll 
run  him  through  for  you  right  gladly  ! "  laying  his 
hand  on  his  sword  as  he  spoke,  as  though  already  in 
sight  of  the  enemy.  "  Depend  on't,  'tis  the  surest  way 
to  meet  the  difficulty.  Peradventure  you  are  looking 
forward  to  that  pleasure  yourself?" 

"  Nay,  another  plan  hath  but  to-day  occurred  to  me, 
and  this  it  is  that  so  perplexeth  me." 

"  Let  us  hear  it,"  returned  Digby. 

"The  wedding,"  replied  Roland,  "is  to  be  at  Ains- 
leigh,  a  short  ten  miles  from  hence.  I  would  go 
thither,  an  it  could  be,  with  a  troop." 

"  i\nd  carry  off  the  bride  as  she  hies  to  the  church, 
or,  maybe,  even  at  the  very  altar !  Bravo,  Roland 
Arundell  !  This  is  no  jesting  ?  "  he  added,  after  a 
pause. 

"  'Tis  life  or  death  to  me,"  said  Roland,  earnestly  ; 
"  yet  for  myself,  my  lord,  I  would  not  dare  it.  They 
say  she  is  unhappy  in  her  choice — that  'tis  her  father's 
will  hath  swayed  her  :  that  she  hath  not  forgotten,  as 
she  seems  to  do  :  that  she  will  not  frown  on  my  suc- 
cess." 

Lord  Digby  paused  a  moment.  He  was  much  sur- 
prised at  Roland's  scheme  ;  it  had  shown  him  deeper 
depths  than  he  had  thought  to  find  beneath  the  quiet 
and  almost  boyish  exterior.  He  had  jested  more 
than  Roland  liked  in  their  short  converse,  and  he  had 
held  it  truly  but  a  matter  for  a  jest — a  boyish  quarrel 
with  his  lady-love,  a  light  word  taken  overmuch  to 
heart.     He  was  sorry  now  that  he  had  spoken  lightly. 
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The  amused  smile  left  his  lips,  the  laughing  eyes 
changed  suddenly,  and  a  grave  and  earnest  kindness 
shadowed  over  his  expressive  face. 

"  I  would  that  I  could  aid  you,"  he  said,  earnestly, 
"  yet  the  scheme  is  desperate  and  difficult  enough. 
Think  you  the  maid  would  wed  with  you — devoted  to 
this  rival  cause  ?  " 

"  Did  I  not  think  so,  my  lord "  (with  a  flash  of 
anger),  "  then,  certes,  I  had  nor  marred  nor  meddled  in 
it !  Yet  I  crave  your  pardon  that  I  speak  hastily  ; 
my  mind  is  sorely  vexed  and  harried,  and  the  doubt 
also  touched  me  on  the  quick.  Small  cause,  indeed, 
have  1  for  my  presumption,  yet  I  know  that  once,  not 
long  ago,  she  loved  me,  and  I  trow  'tis  over  soon  to  be 
forgotten!'  He  paused  again,  as  if  to  struggle  with 
feelings  that  had  well-nigh  gained  the  mastery,  and 
presently,  when  he  broke  the  silence  which  Digby  with 
his  quick  sympathy  had  been  loth  to  interrupt,  the 
words  were  low  and  broken,  and  seemed  almost  to  be 
spoken  to  himself :  "  So  young,  so  dear,  and  yet  for 
ever  lost  to  me  !  " 

"  Nay  that  shall  never  be,  an  man  can  stay  it,"  cried 
Digby,  impulsively,  as  he  suddenly  seized  Roland's 
hand.  "  My  word  upon  it  ;  we'll  forestall  the  rebels, 
and  bring  home  your  lady  a  willing  captive  to  Shrews- 
bury town.  Nay,  take  heart,  Roland,  lad  ;  the  fates 
will  prosper  us,  and  my  poor  influence  is  yours  for 
certain.  There  are  many  also  of  my  friends  would 
aid  us — Charles  Cavendish,  and  others  also.  'Tis.wise 
heads  we  want  as  well  as  brave  ones.  Tell  me  the 
name  of  this  fair  damsel,  Roland,  that  I  may  strive  for 
her  more  bravely." 
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"  'Tis  a  daughter  of  Lord  Eversleigh,"  said  Roland, 
gravely ;  "  a  man  who  is  much  bent  against  us." 

But  even  as  he  spoke,  Digby's  face  flushed  suddenly, 
and  itsexpression  changed:  a  dreamy,  far-off  look  was  in 
his  eyes,andhegavenoanswerto  his  companion's  words. 
Rose  up  before  him  a  sudden,  swift  remembrance  of 
days  that  storm  and  strife  and  lapse  of  time  had  done 
their  best  or  worst  to  dim  for  him,  and  yet  had  never 
wholly  banished  from  his  heart  ;  he  saw  himself  again 
in  stately  Garnstead,  a  boy,  yet  already  flattered  be- 
yond his  years  :  he  saw  the  gay  crowds  of  dames 
and  nobles  :  heard  the  soft  music  of  the  lute  and  viol, 
and  then  when  all  besides  grew  blurred,  uncertain — 
a  child's  face  of  radiant  loveliness  flashed  out  upon 
him,  and  the  echo  of  childish  accents,  sweet  and  thril- 
ling, seemed  once  again  to  call  him  by  his  name.  The 
vision  changed — another  scene  more  recent  and  more 
troubled — a  crowded  chamber  in  a  gloomy  fortress — 
a  number  of  grave,  stern  men  in  Puritan  attire  :  a 
group  of  women  curious  and  half-pitiful  ;  a  prisoner 
standing  in  their  midst,  a  stately  maiden,  and  a  glove 
lying  on  the  ground.  It  was  but  a  moment  that  the 
fancy  lasted,  and  then  with  a  sudden  effort  he  cast  it 
from  him,  but  as  he  turned  to  Roland,  his  brow  was 
shadowed  as  much,  perchance,  with  sadness  as  with 
thought.  His  voice  was  altered  when  he  spoke  again, 
its  friendly  interest  a  little  strained,  and  yet  more 
generous  than  Roland  knew. 

"  I  will  do  my  bravest  for  you,"  he  said,  then 
paused  again,  as  though  thinking  deeply  ;  presently 
he  resumed  :  "  I  think,  at  last,  I  see  my  way  to  help 
you.     I  will  gather  a  small  troop  together,  and  bring 
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them  with  mc  at  the  time  you  name.  That  there  are 
difficulties  I  will  not  hide  from  you,  for  the  Council 
hath  wrought  me  many  an  enemy,  nor  know  I  who 
will  follow  at  my  call.  Yet  never  fear,  young  sir. 
'Twill  all  be  well  with  us.  If  few,  our  hearts  must 
nerve  themselves  the  stronger.  Only  despond  not ; 
neither  think  nor  ponder — above  all,  don't  hesitate.  On 
Friday  morn,  I  meet  you  without  fail  ;  meanwhile, 
discover  what  you  can  to  help  us— time,  place, 
arrangements.  Leave  the  rest  to  me,  aye,  even  the 
Palatine's  permission  ;  and  a  word  in  your  ear,  what- 
ever haps,  be  secret.  There  may  be  spies  abroad,  and 
a  chance  word  might  suffice  to  ruin  us." 

Again  a  spell  of  silence  fell  upon  them.  Digby 
had  ceased  abruptly,  and  Roland,  as  he  walked  be- 
side him,  deep  in  his  own  sad  thoughts,  gave  little 
heed  to  his  companion.  They  had  passed  along  the 
winding  street,  dimly  lighted,  and  even  growing  more 
quiet  and  desolate,  passing  now  and  then  a  Cavalier 
in  rich  attire,  or  a  sentinel  standing  silent  and  alert. 
Presently  they  reached  the  Prince's  quarters,  and 
Digby,  pausing,  held  out  his  hand  to  Roland. 

"  Our  ways  part  here,"  he  said,  "  and  so  farewell  to 
you.  Believe  me,  I  shall  not  forget.  I  wish  you  a 
God-speed,  lad,  and  to  your  lady  also;"  and,  wringing 
his  hand,  he  turned  away  from  him,  and  was  soon  lost 
to  view  amidst  the  shadows  of  the  night. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

*'  Where  there  be  ladies  and  where  there  be  lords, 
Mischief  is  making  with  glances  and  words, 
Work  is  preparing  for  pistols  and  swords." 

JoJianna  Baillie. 
"  Sure  his  bride  will  be  won  and  worn 

Ere  fall  of  the  dark." 

Christina  Rossetti. 

TT  was  still  early  on  Friday  morning. 
Roland,  his  cheek  flushed,  his  eyes  bright  with 
excitement,  was  pacing  impatiently  his  narrow  room, 
in  an  upper  story  of  the  quaint  old  hostel,  "The  Raven  " 
(which  still  retains  its  value  and  reputation),  stopping 
ever  and  anon  to  gaze  down  anxiously  from  the 
mullioned  casement,  or  to  listen  for  the  footsteps  of 
the  man,  who,  far  more  truly  than  himself,  was  to 
lead  the  morning's  expedition.  Nor  didLord  Digby 
disappoint  him.  A  little  before  nine  o'clock  he  rode 
up  to  the  door,  dismounted,  and  flinging  the  reins  to 
an  ostler,  strode  hastily  into  the  bar,  whence,  after  a 
few  hasty  questions  asked  and  answered,  he  again 
issued  to  seek  his  friend. 

He  was  clad  more  plainly  than  of  wont,  in  Round- 
head rather  than  in  Royalist  fashion  :  but  he  had 
taken  off  his  hat,  and  the  glow  of  enthusiasm  and  the 
thirst  for  peril,  lit  up  his  face  and  rang  in  his  clear, 
m.usical  voice.  The  very  clang  of  his  gilded  spurs 
upon  the  stairs,  had  something  inspiriting  :  how  much 
more  his  cordial,  hearty  greeting,  as  he  caught  both 
Roland's  hands  within  his  own. 
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"  A  fair  good  morrow  to  you,  Roland,"  he  said,  gaily. 
"All  goes  right  bravely.  Our  friends  will  soon  be  to 
the  fore,  and  true  heart  and  fair  cause  must  surely 
win  their  guerdon." 

"  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  trust  so,"  said  Roland,  heartily. 
"  I  would  I  could  give  you  thanks  sufficient." 

"  Nay,  thanks  should  follow,  not  precede  the  service, 
albeit,  in  truth,  I  have  done  my  best  for  you.  In  the 
first  place  I  have  been  to  Ainsleigh." 

"To  Ainsleigh!  You,  my  lord?  that  surely  was 
imprudent." 

"  Why,  so  it  had  been,  in  my  proper  likeness  ;  but 
prithee  give  me  grace  of  some  discretion — and,  further, 
credit  for  my  able  masqueing.  I  went  as  a  beggar, 
asking  alms  and  food,  and  thus  had  speech  of  a  serv- 
ing wench,  who,  free  of  tongue  and  somewhat  saucy, 
yet  told  me  much  that  may  concern  us — nay  bade  me 
pledge  the  bride  and  bridegroom  in  a  full  measure  of 
home-brewed  ale.  I  warrant  I  gave  the  toast  another 
meaning  than  that  she  reckoned  on  ;  else  had  it 
surely  choked  me  in  the  drinking.  I  had  tarried  yet 
for  further  questioning,  but  spied  on  a  sudden  the 
house's  master,  a  sour-faced  rebel  as  man  yet  crossed 
swords  with,  so  took  leave  as  quick  as  might  be." 

"  And  what  then  learned  you,  good  my  lord  ?  "  said 
Roland,  eagerly.  "  Are  we  well  assured  of  the  com- 
pany the " 

"  I  will  tell  you  all  as  we  ride  hence,  Roland — but, 
be  you  ready,  since  the  time  presseth  ?  " 

"  Ready  and  glad,  my  lord — but  one  thing  only, 
touching,  I  pray  you,  the  Prince's  permit." 

"  Why,    sooth    to    say,"    with     some     reluctance, 
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"touching  that  same,  I  must  avow  me  faithless — ■ 
since  in  plain  truth  I  could  not  see  him.  He  hath 
ridden  forth  on  some  swift  business  that  brooked 
not  waiting.  I  almost  feared  that  he  had  taken  you 
with  him,  which  of  a  surety  had  been  untoward. 
But  never  scruple  on  so  slight  a  matter,"  marking 
the  troubled  expression  on  Roland's  face  ;  "  you  had 
at  least  the  will  to  ask  him,  and  fate,  perchance,  is 
kinder  than  you  think." 

"  But,  indeed,  my  lord " 

"  But,  indeed,  Roland,  'tis  verily  no  time  for  argu- 
ment or  dallying  ;  and  since  the  permit  hath  not 
come  to  us,  we  will  e'en  go  without  it." 

"  In  truth,  my  lord,  I  know  not  how  to  hold  me,"  said 
Roland,  ruefully,  "  since  to  quit  this  business  at  its  near 
completion  were  sore  to  think  on:  yet  hath  the  Prince 
a  claim  on  my  obedience." 

"  I  tell  you,  Roland,  that  the  Prince  is  absent''  said 
his  friend,  impatiently,  "  and  neither  needs  nor  seeks 
your  service.  Nay,  is  he  wroth,  I  hold  myself  re- 
sponsible.    Remember,  lad,  each  moment  is  of  value." 

Roland  did  remember,  and  duty  and  inclination 
struggled  very  hard  in  his  breast. 

After  a  brief  silence,  he  said,  resolutely,  "  I  will  seek 
the  Prince  Maurice,  my  lord,  his  quarters  are  nigh 
at  hand,"  and  without  leaving  time  for  an  answer  or 
remonstrance,  he  was  gone. 

"  I  had  no  idea  that  he  could  be  so  obstinate,"  said 
Lord  Digby  to  himself,  a  few  moments  later,  as  from 
the  parlour  window  he  watched  his  hasty  walk. 
"  Many  would  call  him  honest  and  upright,  but  more 
would  laugh  at    him  ;    for    myself,    I  hold    him  over 
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scrupulous.  I  should  think  he  would  die  young.  He 
cannot,  of  a  verity,  be  meant  to  get  on  in  this  world, 
leastways,  his  bride  will  be  wed  before  we  get 
there,"  and  with  a  careless  yet  half-discontented 
laugh,  he  turned  to  greet  the  other  Cavaliers,  as  booted 
and  spurred,  and  armed  for  battle,  they  dropped  in 
one  by  one,  a  small  but  gallant  band,  brimful  of 
eagerness  and  military  ardour. 

Meanwhile,  Roland,  flushed  and  heated  by  his 
hasty  walk,  obtained  audience  from  Prince  Maurice, 
who  received  him  kindly,  but  heard  his  request  with 
undisguised  amazement. 

He  had  rather  taken  to  Roland,  partly  because 
Rupert  had  already  done  so,  and  partly  because  he 
had  noticed  his  enthusiasm  for  his  Prince  ;  but  he  did 
not  know  at  first,  whether  to  consent  or  to  refuse.  It 
seemed  to  him  a  strange  sort  of  expedition  that  no 
man  of  common  sense  would  undertake,  and  the  fact 
that  Digby  was  concerned  in  it,  by  no  means  recom- 
mended it  to  his  good  graces.  He  was  not  romantic 
enough  to  enjoy  the  idea  of  the  rescue,  and  having 
never  been  in  love  himself,  could  not  sympathise  with 
Roland's  eagerness.  Added  to  this,  he  was  of  a 
singularly  negative  character,  and  had  but  seldom  an 
opinion  of  his  own  ;  but  perhaps  the  latter  trait  was  in 
Roland's  favour,  for  it  gave  to  his  earnest  if  simple 
pleading  a  force  which  otherwise  it  might  not  have 
possessed.  Finally,  having  heard  him  to  the  end  in 
puzzled  silence,  and  having  satisfied  himself  that  the 
affair  would  be  a  brief  one,  and  unwilling  to  refuse  a 
boon  so  frankly  sought,  he  said,  gravely  : 

"  Methinks  'tis  but  a  senseless  undertaking,  Roland, 
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and  with  little  to  commend  it  to  us.  I  know  not  how 
the  Prince  will  take  it.  He  liketh  not  his  followers 
to  waste  their  energies  or  risk  their  limbs  in  feckless 
service.  For  me,  I  had  sooner  see  men  drop  in  har- 
ness, than  rust  in  idleness  ;  and  so,  for  the  nonce, 
you  shall  take  your  way,  lad,  and  all  success  attend 
your  efforts." 

Roland  thanked  the  Prince  warmly,  and  returned 
with  all  speed  to  Lord  Digby,  who  laughed  at  his  ac- 
count of  the  interview,  and  said  that  he  had  rather 
deal  with  a  bear  than  a  tiger,  by  which  names  he  some- 
what disrespectfully  characterised  the  two  Princes. 

There  was,  however,  no  time  to  lose  now,  and  the 
party  being  all  assembled,  Digby  gave,  briefly  and 
clearly,  a  few  last  instructions  ;  then  they  mounted 
hastily,  and  rode  hotly  down  the  street. 

The  day  was  fine  and  pleasant :  the  sun  shone, 
the  birds  sang  merrily,  the  purple  heath  and  golden 
bracken  glowed  cheerily  on  either  side.  A  light  wind 
lifted  the  long  grasses,  and  gently  swayed  the  boughs 
of  beech  and  willow  that  grew  by  the  roadside — the 
hum  of  the  town  was  left  behind.  The  scene  was 
very  silent ;  only  in  the  distance  the  bells  were 
ringing  gaily  from  the  church  at  Ainsleigh.  They 
hastened  on,  and  reached  the  little  wood  which  had 
been  selected  for  the  ambuscade.  They  were  just 
in  time.  Scarcely  had  they  concealed  themselves 
amongst  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  when  the  bridal 
party  came  in  sight,  and,  suffered  to  pass  unmolested, 
moved  onward,  on  to  the  wide  broken  heath,  studded 
with  trees,  and  streaked  with  narrow  bridle-paths 
straggling  across  it  in  every  direction,  some  on  the  one 
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hand,  some  on  the  other,  but  all  converging,  sooner  or 
later,  into  the  main  Shrewsbury  Road. 

It  was  a  picturesque  little  group.  Ladies  in  costly- 
attire  on  fair  palfreys  ;  waiting-women  on  gay 
pillions,  with  richly -attired  gentlemen  and  smart 
lacqueys  in  attendance.  A  picturesque  group,  truly  ; 
more  numerous,  perhaps,  than  had  been  quite  ex- 
pected, but  unarmed  for  the  most  part,  saving  the 
dress-swords  of  the  gentlemen  ;  and  promising  little 
availing  resistance  to  the  heavier  weapons  of  Digby's 
little  troop.  The  glow  of  expected  triumph  flushed 
Digby's  face,  as  he  gazed  upon  them  and  felt  the 
victory  already  in  his  grasp  ;  and  yet  all  the  while  a 
bitter  thought  would  come  to  him,  which,  do  what  he 
would,  he  was  powerless  to  dispel — a  thought  kept 
resolutely  in  check  till  now,  but  which  that  one  swift 
glance  upon  Maud  Wyndham  had  roused  into 
passionate  pain  within  him.  He  realised  now,  with 
all  the  keenness  of  reality,  the  brightness  of  the  hope 
that,  had  gone  from  him  :  the  sweetness  of  the  old 
sweet  dream  that  friendship  and  chivalry  must  put 
away  from  him,  and  he  knew — the  bitterest  thought  of 
all — that  he  had  come  there  on  that  day  to  ivin  her, 
yet  not  for  himself,  alas  ! — but  for  anotJicr.  He  did 
not,  however,  flinch-  or  falter.  He  had  pledged  him- 
self to  help  his  comrade  in  his  need,  and,  with  the 
help  of  Heaven,  he  would  do  so.  Strangely  enough, 
he  did  not  think  of  Monica.  If  her  existence  had 
been  ever  known  to  him,  a  stormy  life  had  effaced  the 
memory.  Lord  Eversleigh  for  him  had  but  one 
daughter — the  Garnstead  of  his  remembrance,  one 
stately  flower  alone.     He  dashed   the   thought  of  self 
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from  him,  and  glanced  at  Roland.  The  hour  was 
come  to  prove  his  truth  to  him,  and  he  would  prove  it. 

The  party  had  emerged  from  the  shadow  of  the 
wood,  had  reached  already  the  open  heath,  where 
Digby's  movements  would  be  less  hampered,  where 
a  surer  onslaught  could  be  made.  His  men  were 
ready,  waiting  for  his  signal  ;  each  eye  was  fixed  upon 
him  ;  each  sword  stirred  in  the  scabbard.  They 
needed  but  the  word,  and  Digby  gave  it.  Then,  with 
an  answering  shout,  a  sudden  rush,  they  hurled  them- 
selves upon  the  bridal  party;  and  almost  before  Roland, 
unused  to  sight  of  battle,  could  realise  what  had  hap- 
pened, the  fray  had  begun.  ThenthQ  thought  of  what 
he  strove  for,  the  prize  for  which  he  was  contending 
the  mingled  fear  (for  Monica,  not  for  himself)  and 
hope  and  pain  and  passionate  excitement  swept  over 
him  and  almost  maddened  him,  and  he  rushed  head- 
long into  the  thickest  of  the  strife,  seeing  only  Monica's 
white  face  before  him — resolute  to  reach  her  ;  to  win 
her  to  himself,  or  die.  Digby,  braced  from  his  boy- 
hood to  perilous  adventure,  was  calm  and  resolute, 
where  Roland  was  impetuous.  Holding  aloof  a  little 
from  the  ineiee,  he  took  in  all  the  bearings  of  the  case 
— ready  to  seize  his  advantage  when  it  came. 

So  far,  all  was  prosperous  :  their  Roundhead  trap- 
pings served  them  well.  The  bridal  party  was  in 
terrible  confusion  :  some  of  the  women  had  already 
fled,  others  were  shrieking  aloud  to  friends  and  kins- 
men, and  still  further  increasing  the  general  bewilder- 
ment. Maud  alone  sat  silent  on  her  palfrey — her 
hands  clasped,  her  face  white  with  terror  under  the 
shadow  of  her  hood,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  her  father. 
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Digby  wondered  rather  that  she  tarried.  He  had 
heard  her  father's  quick,  sharp  order  to  get  the  women 
out  of  harm's  way  !  The  order  had  not  been  an  easy 
one  to  obey.  PhiHp,  indeed,  had  seized  Monica's 
rein,  and  setting  spurs  to  his  own  horse,  had  dashed 
with  her  in  the  direction  of  the  church,  and  was  speedily 
out  of  sight  and  safe  ;  others  had  striven  to  follow  his 
example,  but  most  of  them,  less  fortunate  or  less 
skilful,  were  forced  to  turn  on  their  pursuers,  whilst 
their  terrified  companions  fled  aimlessly  in  various 
directions,  as  fear,  dismay,  or  their  now  uncontrolled 
and  frightened  palfreys  led  them — their  screams  being 
lost  in  the  strife  of  combat  which  now  waged  hot  and 
fierce  before  their  eyes. 

Still  Maud  remained  beside  her  father,  frightened 
but  undismayed.  At  the  first  onset  she  had  refused 
to  leave  him  ;  now  her  own  peril  for  a  while  forgotten, 
her  heart  had  no  thought  or  fear  except  for  him.  She 
had  felt  instinctively  that  Philip  was  with  Monica. 
However  much  or  little  he  loved  her,  he  could  not 
leave  her  in  this  hour  of  danger,  and  she — she  would 
not  leave  her  father  whilst  prayer  or  pleading  could 
avail  to  save  him  from  the  swords  that  menaced  him 
so  fiercely.  Alas  !  her  tenderness  availed  her  little  ; 
almost  the  first  mad  rush  of  the  Royalists  swept  them 
apart,  and  while  Lord  Eversleigh,  in  a  sudden  agony 
of  fear  and  apprehension,  adjured  his  followers  to  lead 
her  into  safety,  Digby,  cool  and  alert  to  perceive  his 
opportunity,  was  already  at  her  side.  He  had  not 
intended  to  have  captured  her  Jiiinsclf.  It  was 
Roland's  privilege  and  Roland's  task  to  win  as  well 
as  wear  her,  and  had  she  fled  as  others  did,  Roland 
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might  fairly  have  been  left  to  follow  her,  and  by 
pleading,  prayer,  persuasion,  force,  as  he  should  list, 
have  won  her  to  him  as  his  bride.  But  it  was  a  far 
different  thing  to  ride  up  to  her  now,  girded  round  by 
brave  men,  nay,  almost  at  her  father's  side,  and  snatch 
her  from  them — from  their  very  midst ;  and  Digby, 
glancing  doubtfully  at  Roland,  felt  that  the  lad,  brave 
and  courageous  as  he  was,  ready  and  eager  to  brave 
the  worst,  might  indeed  attempt  the  feat  to  his  dis- 
traction, but  had  never  skill  or  strength  sufficient  to 
bear  away  the  prize.  But  if  this  were  really  so,  he 
must  be  to  the  fore  himself,  and  that  without  an  in- 
stant's delay.  Lowering  his  weapon,  as  one  among 
friends,  his  steeple-crowned  and  broad-brimmed  hat 
drawn  down  as  low  as  might  be  on  his  brow,  he 
turned  from  his  comrades,  and  mingling  peacefully 
among  his  struggling  foes,  with  ready  word  and 
gesture  of  authority  he  pushed  his  way  through 
them,  and  reaching  Maud  with  little  opposition,  laid 
a  firm  but  courteous  grasp  upon  her  rein.  He  was 
not  unseen,  but  neither  was  he  recognised  hy  Lord 
Eversleigh  or  by  others.  His  long  hair  pushed  back 
from  his  face  and  hidden  by  his  high-crowned  hat, 
his  Roundhead  cassock  and  accoutrements,  aided,  no 
doubt,  by  his  resolute  and  cool  demeanour,  caused  him 
for  the  moment  to  be  taken  for  a  friend.  Even  his 
voice,  which  had  betrayed  him  once  before  to  Maud, 
was  altered  now  by  the  divided  thoughts  within  him 
— a  sense  of  his  own  peril  and  the  need  of  perfect  self- 
control — mingled  with  a  sudden  utter  distaste  for  the 
work  before  him,  deceiving,  and  perhaps  irrevocably 
offending  the  woman,  whom  of  all  others,  he  most 
reverenced.  17 
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"  You  are  in  too  much  danger  here,  madam,"  he 
said,  firmly,  but  respectfully.  "  I  pray  you  let  me 
lead  you  home." 

Maud  glanced  for  a  moment  hopelessly  about  her, 
but  her  father  was  still  further  from  her,  surrounded 
by  foes  ;  she  could  not  go  to  him,  or  he  to  her ;  he 
could  scarce  even  defend  himself  She  looked  eagerly 
at  Digby,  but  though  the  face  seemed  somehow  known 
to  her,  he  was  so  altered  from  the  boy  she  knew — the 
prisoner  whom  she  had  seen  more  recently,  that  for 
the  moment  he  remained  unrecognised. 

"  Who  is  it  bids  me  leave  my  father,  and  in  peril  of 
death  ?  "  she  said,  passionately.  "  I  pray  you  rather 
lead  me  to  him — to  pray  and  plead,  if  I  may  not  aid 
him  otherwise  ;  or  go  yourself  to  aid  and  succour, 
if  so  be  it  that  you  are  indeed  a  friend." 

"  I  am  di  friend,  madam,"  said  Digby,  and  his  voice, 
despite  his  efforts,  had  a  touch  of  pain,  "  and  I  can- 
not see  you  in  such  peril.  'Tis  Jio  place  for  a  woman," 
he  added,  more  sternly.  "Lord  Eversleigh  himself 
hath  bid  you  hence,  nor  can  you  gainsay  him.  Yet 
believe  me,  madam,  when  your  safety  is  secure,  you 
may  command  my  service,  as  shall  please  you."  And 
without  waiting  for  further  parley,  alarmed  in  his 
own  despite  at  the  dangers  he  had  called  around  her, 
dreading  with  every  moment  a  recognition  that  must 
ruin  all,  hating  himself  in  secret  for  his  conduct,  even 
whilst  striving  to  ensure  success,  and  hoping  in  his 
heart,  that  for  Roland's  sake  if  not  for  his,  she  might 
in  days  to  come  forgive  them — he  turned  his  horse 
with  the  swiftness  of  a  lightning  flash,  and  dashed 
with  her  through  the   swaying  crowd,  that,   at  that 
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moment,  opened  to  them  a  path.  Past  the  excited 
group  of  combatants,  too  busy  with  their  own  affairs 
to  heed  them — out  of  the  strife  and  the  peril,  into  the 
plain  beyond — he  led  Maud  Wyndham  into  safety. 
Yes,  so  he  told  himself  that  he  was  doing.  That  was 
the  aim  that  he  now  set  before  him — the  one  thought 
on  which  he  rested  ;  the  one  excuse  he  proffered  to 
himself;  and  yet  it  was  not  along  the  road  to  Ains- 
leigh,  but  along  the  Shrewsbury  Road  he  led  her  ;  and 
Maud,  bewildered  with  the  rapid  movement, the  sounds 
of  strife  that  followed  and  distressed  her,  knew  not  what 
he  was  doing,  and  thinking  him  in  truth  a  friend,  could 
only  yield  her  blindly  to  his  guidance. 

They  had  only  proceeded  a  short  distance  when, 
slackening  his  speed  for  the  sake  of  his  companion, 
Digby  was  startled  by  the  sound  of  horsemen  in  pur- 
suit, and  glancing  round,  perceived  that  Sir  John 
Borlase  and  others  of  his  party  having  noticed  his  re- 
treat, had  followed  to  offer  him  assistance. 

Their  appearance  was  somewhat  perplexing,  necessi- 
tating, as  it  did,  an  explanation  with  Maud  Wyndham 
a  little  sooner  and  more  swiftly  than  he  thought  for : 
it  also  reminded  him  of  the  strife  yet  waging — of 
Roland,  who  surely  should  have  followed  him  ere 
this — of  his  own  responsibility  in  bringing  to  an  end 
a  combat  which  was  no  longer  needful.  He  turned 
swiftly  to  Maud,  at  the  same  time  drawing  rein. 

"  Have  no  fear,  madam — these  gentlemen  are  known 
to  me.  They  do  but  hasten  to  our  aid,"  And  then 
before  she  could  well  answer  him,  in  the  new  doubt 
and  terror  that  had  come  over  her,  he  turned  abruptly 
to  Sir  John  Borlase. 
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"  How  goeth  the  combat  ?  Nay  it  certes  is  over 
now  ?  Why  tarrieth  our  friend  so  long  ?  Doth  he 
not  know  that  all  is  won  ?  " 

"  Ffaith,  nor  he  nor  any  man  can  know  it,  so  swiftly 
was  all  finished.  I  left  him  in  the  thick  of  battle — 
not  knowing  but  what  some  scattered  bands  might 
meet  with  you.  But  is  all  right  .'* — then  will  we  haste 
us  back  again  ;  our  would-be  bridegroom  hath  strong 
odds  against  him  !  " 

"Nay,  /  will  go !"  said  Digby,  hastily.  "Tis  my 
work,  and  I  fain  must  see  the  end  on't!  See,  madam," 
as  he  turned  to  Maud,  "these  gentlemen,  though 
strangers,  will  protect  and  guard  you,  as  well,  as 
safely,  as  myself  would  wish  to  do — but  duty  calleth, 
and  my  work  lieth  yonder." 

And  he  pointed  back  along  the  road  where  they 
had  come,  and  whence  the  shouts  and  sounds  of 
battle  still  came  indistinctly  on  the  ear. 

Maud  listened  to  him,  dismayed  and  puzzled  :  then 
her  glance  followed  his,  and  she  turned  paler  still. 
The  danger  which  she  had  escaped  so  recently, 
seemed  more  appalling  now  that  she  was  safe,  and 
her  dear  ones  still  exposed  to  it,  O  better  far  that 
her  brave  protector  should  return  to  aid  those  she 
loved.  His  friends  would  sure  protect  her  to  their 
best,  whilst  he  himself  performed  the  service  that  she 
asked  of  him.  Digby  read  this  upon  her  face,  and 
again  he  spoke  : 

"  You  are  safe  here,  madam,"  he  said,  earnestly, 
"  and  I,  methinks,  am  needed  elsewhere.  I  pray  you, 
let  these  gentlemen  attend  you,  till  I,  or  other  friends 
rejoin  you  ;  the  road  is  open  here  ;  the  strife,  the 
danger,  is  all  left  behind  !" 
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"  And  my  father  !  you  will  help,  will  save  him  ?  O 
I  trust  you  so ! "  said  Maud,  breathlessly,  for  some- 
thing in  Digby's  voice  and  manner  had,  for  the 
moment,  won  her  confidence. 

The  red  flushed  suddenly  to  Digby's  cheek — a 
sudden  pang  shot  through  his  heart  with  a  fierce 
anger  at  himself  and  Roland,  but  it  passed,  and  he 
spoke  slowly. 

"  With  my  life,  madam,  an  it  need  be,"  he  said, 
earnestly,  "  but  the  strife,  by  this,  must  be  nigh  over;" 
and  giving  the  rein  he  held  to  Sir  John  Borlase,  and 
bidding  him  guard  the  lady  safely,  or  he  himself  must 
answer  to  him,  he  turned,  and  rushed  once  more  into 
the  struggle. 

Dashing  down  a  blade  that  menaced  Lord  Evers- 
leigh,  and  so  fulfilling  as  best  he  could,  his  promise 
to  Maud,  and  bidding  his  followers  take  no  more 
blood  than  need  be,  he  cast  his  keen  glance  on  the 
combatants,  and  an  exclamation  almost  of  dismay, 
escaped  his  lips. 

Philip,  having  conveyed  Monica  to  a  place  of  safety, 
had  hastened  back  to  meet  a  rival,  of  whose  presence 
in  the  field  instinct  rather  than  knowledge  had 
already  assured  him,  and  who  now  instantly  and 
resolutely  confronted  him.  But  alas  !  the  encounter 
could  scarcely  be  an  equal  one.  Perhaps  Philip  re- 
membered this,  perhaps  he  did  not,  as  he  crossed 
swords  for  the  first  time  in  battle  (not  as  in  days  past 
with  blunted  foils)  with  the  youth  whom  he  had 
known  from  childhood  upwards,  and  to  whose  man- 
hood he  had  brought  so  stern  a  blight. 

But  if  the  thought  of  this  flashed  through  him,  it 
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made  no  difference,  and  the  strife,  which  now  or  later 
must  wage  between  them,  must  be  a  deadly  one  ; 
their  swords  flashed  in  the  bright  sunshine,  but  it  was 
Philip's  blade  from  which  the  blows  fell  thickest, 
though  baffled  often  by  his  opponent's  skill.  Roland 
was  well-trained,  and  of  fair  stature,  but  he  was  yet  no 
match,  as  we  have  hinted,  for  the  fierce,  stalwart 
Roundhead  who  opposed  him,  even  though  both  were 
filled  with  the  same  strength-giving  fury — both  fight- 
ing for  the  same  fair  prize — but  both  loved,  and  one 
had  lost  her. 

Roland  scarcely  felt  that  he  was  wounded,  that  his 
arm  was  already  growing  weak,  that  Philip  pressed 
him  still  more  closely,  still  more  fiercely,  as  his  resist- 
ance slackened — that  Lord  Eversleigh  and  Master 
Wyndham  and  many  others  were  nigh  at  hand  who 
still  would  stand  between  him  and  his  bride,  did 
some  unlooked-for  chance  disable  Philip.  His  eyes 
were  dazzled  by  the  flashing  of  the  swords,  as  they  rose 
and  fell  with  the  bright  sunbeams  full  upon  them — 
the  press  and  the  struggle,  and  the  confusion,  were  so 
new  to  him,  who  had  only  once  before  crossed  swords 
in  battle.  Still  he  strove  on,  his  hand  and  heart  still 
true  and  loyal — ready  to  die  for  his  lady's  sake,  if  he 
could  not  indeed  win  her,  and  somehow,  the  hope  was 
growing  very  faint  within  him.  Suddenly,  all  in  a 
moment,  he  blenched  and  faltered,  and  the  sword  was 
shattered  in  his  grasp.  Lord  Eversleigh,  standing  near, 
and  marking  the  youth's  courage  though  he  did  not 
recognise  him,  saw  the  extremity  of  his  peril,  and 
called  aloud  to  Philip  to  forbear :  but  the  Round- 
head's worst  passions  were  aroused,  and  there  was 
little  ruth  or  mercy  in  his  dark,  resolute  face. 
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There  would  have  been  little  else  to  tell  of 
Roland  Arundell — his  brief  young  life,  with  its  hopes 
and  sorrows,  in  one  short  moment  would  have  been 
too  surely  ended,  had  no  true  friend  been  near  to 
shield  him,  no  trusty  hand  to  take  the  sword,  which 
in  his  direst  need  had  failed  him.  This  is  what  those 
around  him  felt.  This  is  what  Digby .  saw,  and  it 
brought  the  passionate  exclamation  to  his  lips,  even 
whilst  he  rushed  swiftly  to  his  aid.  Dashing  through 
the  eager  combatants,  with  a  courage  and  reckless- 
ness all  his  own,  he  flung  himself  into  their  very 
midst.  None  braver  than  he  in  all  the  Royalist  ranks — 
and  few  could  wield  a  sword  to  better  purpose.  They 
marked  him  in  sheer  amazement  as  he  pressed  on, 
putting  aside  the  thrusts  of  his  opponents  as  lightly 
almost  as  a  lady's  fan — his  eyes  ablaze  with  swift 
excitement — his  hand  and  heart  as  true  as  steel. 

"  A  Digby  to  the  rescue !  "  he  cried  aloud,  and  as 
the  words  fell  sharp  and  sudden  on  the  bewildered 
combatants,  he  at  last  reached  his  friend's  side,  and 
dashed  the  dagger  from  Philip's  hand.  The  latter, 
forced  unwillingly  to  quit  his  hold  on  Roland,  turned 
fiercely  upon  his  new  assailant.  It  was  a  different 
task,  however,  which  was  now  before  him.  Digby 
fought  splendidly,  with  a  verve  and  skill  that  took 
the  whole  of  Philip's  strength  and  fury  to  combat, 
and  yet  he  fought  simply  for  time  ;  he  held  no  enmity 
against  Maud's  kinsman  ;  he  had  pledged  himself  to 
save  her  father — he  would  shorten,  not  prolong  the 
struggle,  once  Roland  had  been  succoured  and  re- 
moved from  peril.  His  men,  who  had  for  a  while 
been   scattered,  some   in   the  struggle,  some  in  pur- 
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suing,  were  once  more  gathering  gallantly  around  him 
— some  to  give  aid,  if  needed,  to  their  leader,  some  to 
secure  Roland  from  further  injury.  The  Roundheads, 
distracted  with  the  odds  against  them,  were  beginning 
to  fall  back,  many  being  wounded,  but  for  the  most 
part  not  severely  ;  only  some  few  of  the  better  armed, 
maintained  their  ground  ;  until,  at  length,  Lord  Digby, 
with  a  last  desperate  struggle,  having  unhorsed  and 
disarmed  his  opponent,  wheeled  round  so  suddenly 
and  sharply,  that  not  a  hand  was  raised  to  stay  him, 
and  followed  by  his  comrades,  dashed  down  the 
Shrewsbury  Road.  As  he  did  so,  a  ball  grazed  his 
shoulder.  It  was  fired  by  Master  Wyndham.  Digby 
reeled  a  moment  in  his  saddle,  then  waved  a  proud 
defiance,  and  rode  on.  Roland  had  not  been  seriously 
hurt,  and  was  now  rallying  his  troop  to  a  fresh  attack. 
Digby  seized  his  hand  with  a  congratulatory  smile,  and 
said  : 

"  I  give  you  joy,  lad — we  must  on  to  Shrews- 
bury, where  your  lady  is,  I  trust,  awaiting  you." 

"  Is  it  possible,"  said  Roland,  "  that " 

"  Not  possible,  but  positive.  Why,  lad,  you  do  not 
think  I  would  deceive  you  ?  I  conducted  her  myself 
for  nigh  a  furlong,  and,  certes,  she  is  every  bit  as 
brave  as  beautiful." 

"  But  surely " 

"  'Tis  right  and  well !  "  returned  Digby,  with  scant 
patience.  "  I  could  not  let  her  wait  to  be  retaken. 
My  friend,  John  Borlase,  hath  charge  ot  her,  as  leal 
and  trusty  as  myself,  though  somewhat  deaf  I  came 
back  to  look  after  you,  and  well  I  did  !  "  with  a  glance 
at  Roland's  bandaged  arm. 
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"  In  Heaven's  name  ! "  said  Roland,  "  tell  me  every- 
thing !     Where  is  she  ?     How  shall  we  rejoin  her  ?  " 

"  I  hope  she  is  in  Shrewsbury,  or  very  nigh  to  it ! 
Have  patience,  lad.  My  sister  will  receive  her?  I 
have  arranged  all  that,  and  even  more — the  wedding 
in  the  parish  church  to-morrow." 

"  But  how  came  she  to  go  with  you  ?  A  stranger 
— all  unknown  to  her !  Poor  child  !  poor  child  ! 
However  will  she  pardon  me  } " 

"  We  must  hurry  on,"  said  Digby,  hastily.  "  Of 
course  the  maiden  understood  it  all,  and  came  with 
us  right  willingly — not  that  it  exactly  seemed  so," 
he  muttered  to  himself,  recalling  Maud's  bewildered 
words.  "What  of  yourself,  lad — not  badly  hurt,  I  trust." 

"'Tis  nothing,  absolutely  nothing — think  no  more 
of  it !  And  you  ?  "  he  added,  hurriedly,  as  he  for  the 
first  time  saw  the  stains  of  blood  on  Digby's  vesture, 
and  realised  how  much  he  owed  him. 

"  A  graze,  a  scratch — the  merest  trifle — yet  the  ball 
passed  wondrous  nigh  to  me,"  he  added,  with  a  smile. 
"  I  would  not  that  it  came  much  nearer  ! — and,  Roland, 
bethink  you,  there  be  foes  behind.  We  shall  of  a 
surety  be  pursued." 

Then,  after  a  few  minutes'  hard  riding  : 

"  See  there  !  They  are  in  front  of  us  !  Hold  back, 
brave  comrades  ;  and  Roland,  ride  on,  and  win  your 
pardon  as  you  may  !  " 

Roland  obeyed.  His  heart  beat  high  in  the  near 
presence  of  his  lady  love,  and  yet  there  was  a  little 
fear.  What  would  she  say  to  him  for  so  wild  a 
wooing,  so  unlike  that  which  he  had  given  to  her 
of  old  ?     Would  she  turn  her  face  away  from  him  for 
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ever,  or  would  she  frown  at  first  and  presently  forgive  ? 
It  seemed  to  him  like  a  dream — the  past  swift  hours 
— the  sudden  scheme  that,  rising  from  Maud's  words, 
might,  scarcely  find  therein  their  justification — the 
brief,  strange  shock  of  battle — the  bloodshed,  and  the 
new  fury  in  his  veins — was  battle  always  so  ?  Or  was 
it  love  or  fear  for  her,  or  hope,  or  dread,  or  hatred, 
that  had  overborne  him,  and  made  him  in  one  hour 
a  different  man  ?  He  could  not  tell,  but  struggling 
for  her  sake,  striving  for  her  sake,  wounded  for  her 
sake,  he  told  himself  she  would  and  must  forgive  him. 

Suddenly  he  stopped,  and  Digby,  who  watched 
anxiously,  saw  him  start  and  rein  up  his  steed  ;  then, 
waving  his  hand  for  him  to  follow,  ride  up  to  the 
maiden,  greeting  her  with  too  evident  distress  and 
agitation. 

Digby  rode  up  swiftly  to  them,  and  bowing  to  his 
saddle,  looked  steadfastly  and  curiously  upon  them 
both.  He  saw  a  face  of  greater  loveliness  than  even 
memory  had  dared  to  picture  it — colourless  as  marble 
— the  soft,  grey  eyes  bewildered  and  defiant  ;  the  hair, 
from  which  thehood  had  fallen,  a  little  disordered  by  the 
wind,  framing  the  fair,  smooth  brow  with  ebony  duski- 
ness, and  making  it  seem  paler  still.  But  though  the 
pallor  told  of  terror  and  emotion,  the  slight  shrinking 
figure  had  a  wondrous  pride  and  dignity  ;  and  as  she 
turned  her  glance  on  Digby,  even  he,  proud  as  he 
was,  quailed  somewhat  before  the  indignation  throned 
there.  Roland,  too,  was  deeply  agitated — with  dis- 
appointment, that  was  evident  :  his  glance,  like 
Maud's,  had  something  in  it  of  reproach.  Digby  saw 
this,  and  a  shadow  of  the  truth  came  over  him. 
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"  What  is  wrong? — what  have  I  done?"  he  said.  "Are 
the  fates,  as  they  have  been  so  oft,  against  me  ?  " 

"  I  know  not  what  you  willed  to  do,  my  lord,"  said 
Maud  with  bitterness,  her.  low,  soft  voice  quivering 
pathetically  as  she  spoke.  "  You  told  me  you  would 
lead  me  into  safety,  and  you  yourself  have  been  my 
greatest  foe.  How  dare  you  treat  me  thus  ? "  she 
added.  "  A  gentleman — a  man  of  honour  !  Alas  ! 
that  I  have  ever  deemed  you  so." 

She  had  recognised  Lord  Digby  at  a  glance,  and  her 
heart  was  the  hotter  against  him,  that  she  had  judged 
him  differently  ;  but  even  as  she  spoke  she  half  re- 
pented, seeing  the  pain  her  words  had  given. 

It  was  truly  a  bitter  reproach,  exceeding  bitter,  and 
none  the  less  wounding  from  the  lips  that  uttered 
it.  Even  Roland,  disappointed  and  injured  as  he 
still  deemed  himself,  could  not  hearken  to  it  in 
silence. 

"  O  Maud,  forbear,  you  do  him  grievous  wrong  !  " 
he  cried,  impetuously. 

But  Digby 's  face  grew  white,  and  his  words  came 
slower.  It  almost  seemed  as  though  he  waited  to 
crush  down,  with  a  strong  hand,  the  fierce  tide  of 
anger,  that,  despite  her  beauty,  or  perchance  because 
of  it,  her  words  had  evoked  within  him. 

"  I  am  at  your  mercy,  madam,"  he  said  pre- 
sently, his  voice,  despite  his  endeavours,  faltering 
slightly.     "  A   lady's    words  are  privileged — no   man 

had    dared "     He  broke   off  abruptly,  and   then 

said,  more  calmly :  "  I  trust  the  future  will  convince 
you  of  injustice,"  and  the  tone,  stern  as  much  with 
pain  as  anger,  touched   Maud  more  deeply  than  she 
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would  have  cared  to  show  ;  she  could  little  understand 
the  part  that  he  had  taken,  but  whilst  angry  and  be- 
wildered as  she  had  seldom  been,  she  knew  that  her 
words  had  carried  her  too  far.  She  turned  impulsively 
towards  him,  and  the  colour  rushed  to  her  face. 

"  My  lord,  have  I  misjudged  you  I  crave  forgive- 
ness," she  said,  frankly,  but  still  proudly  ;  "  yet  where- 
fore have  you  brought  me  hither?  And  you,  too, 
Roland  !  I  cannot  understand  it  !  Why,  oh  why, 
have  you  done  this  to  me?  In  what  have  I  ever 
wronged  you  that  you  should  bring  this  insult  on 
me?" 

Her  words  had  grown  piteously  troubled,  and  her 
eyes  at  once  wistful  and  pleading,  turned  now  to 
Roland,  then  again  to  Digby,  with  an  expression  that 
neither  of  the  two  men  could  see  unmoved.  It 
was  Roland,  usually  so  much  more  shy  and  slow  of 
speech,  who  on  this  occasion  was  the  first  to  answer. 
Digby  was  still  too  deeply  mortified,  not  alone  at 
Maud's  reproach  and  Roland's  ill-concealed  dis- 
pleasure, but  at  the  entire  and  hopeless  failure  of  his 
plans.  Roland,  however,  was  also  on  hi  defence  ;  he 
had  little  heart  or  eloquence  to  urge  it,  but  he  went 
simply  to  the  point. 

"  It  was  Monica,  not  thee,  Maud,  that  we  fain  had 
won  to  us.  Surely,  surely,  thou  canst  not  have  for- 
gotten !  Was  it  not  tJioii  that  urged  me  to  the  ven- 
ture?" 

"  Never  !  "  cried  Maud,  impetuously  ;  and  then, 
remembering  suddenly  her  wild  words  at  Shrewsbury, 
the  proud  lip  quivered,  the  slight  form  drooped  on 
the  instant,  and  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 
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"  Oh,  Roland  !  Heaven  forgive  me,  what  harm  I  have 
done." 

Digby  came  hurriedly  forward,  but  Maud  turned 
again  to  Roland.  "You  could  not  have  thought  I  meant 
it,"  she  said  ;  "  so  reckless,  so  unwomanly  !  I  had 
died  to  save  Monica  had  it  been  needful,  but  not  even 
for  her  sake  had  I  raised  thy  hand  against  her  father 
and  mine.  And  yet,"  her  voice  growing  strangely 
troubled,  "  I  made  thee  thmk  of  it  by  my  wild  words. 
'Tis  my  fault,  my  sin." 

"It  is  our  fault,  madam,  ours  only,"  said  Lord 
Digby.  "  You  have  nought  wherewith  to  reproach 
yourself,"  but  though  his  words  were  earnest,  his 
manner  was  still  cold  and  constrained.  "  For  the  pre- 
sent mistake^  it  is  mine  only.  I  would  the  penalty 
were  mine  also."  Then  turning  once  again  to  Roland  : 
"  What  can  I  say  to  you  ?  I  will  hasten  back  even 
now.  I  will  do  whatever  you  think  best — aye,  though 
I  die  for  it,"  he  said,  passionately.  His  hand  was 
already  on  the  rein,  but  Roland  stayed  him. 

"  Too  late!  too  late,  my  lord  !  how  cruelly  you  have 
deceived  me  ! " 

Truly  it  was  rather  hard  on  Digby,  who  had  striven 
for  him  well  and  bravely,  though  the  end  was  other 
than  it  should  have  been.  But  he  saw  how  bitter  the 
disappointment  was,  and  forgave  generously  the  un- 
deserved reproach.  Turning  again  to  Maud,  he  said, 
quietly  :  "  For  you,  at  least,  madam,  the  error  can  be 
atoned.  Say  but  the  word,  I  will  obey  it.  Trust 
yourself  to  me,  in  spite  of  what  hath  passed  I  will 
not  fail  you  ;  nay,  if  I  wronged  you,  it  was  all  un- 
wittingly. And,  Heaven  knows,  your  words  just  now 
are  punishment  sufficient." 
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"  My  lord,  I  recall  my  words,  which  were,  indeed, 
unfitting ;  yet  am  I  in  a  sore  strait,  and  scarcely 
know  what  I  would  say,"  and  the  tone,  the  look,  the 
dew  in  the  soft,  dark  eyes  had  disarmed  a  sterner 
heart  than  his  she  appealed  to.  He  bowed  gravely 
indeed,  and  in  silence  ;  and  then,  with  a  sudden  im- 
pulse, he  bent  and  raised  her  hand  respectfully  to  his 
lips. 

"  Madam,"  he  said,  "  I  will  do  my  best  to  serve 
you.  Tell  me  but  this — how  I  may  win  thy  pardon. 
I  stand  here  ready  to  obey — aye,  to  the  utmost  com- 
pass of  my  power." 

"  My  lord,  in  one  way  only  can  you  serve  me. 
I  pray  you  take  me  to  my  father.  I  know  not  what 
hath  happened  to  him — the  fate  of  all  most  dear  to 
me." 

"  There  was  no  one  seriously  injured,  madam  ;  your 
father  and  your  uncle  are  both  scatheless." 

"  Thank  God  !  thank  God  !  But  you  will  take  me  to 
them  ?  " 

The  words  came  pleadingly,  but  proudly. 
"  'Tis  the  least  that  I  can  do,  madam,"  said  Digby, 
gravely.  "  Roland,  ride  on  and  take  the  others  with 
you.  We  have  lingered  over  long  on  this  disastrous 
mission.  For  me,  I  will  return  to  Ainsleigh."  Then 
touched  by  the  troubled  features  of  his  friend  :  "  It 
grieves  me  to  the  heart,  Roland  !  But,  my  life  on  it, 
I  did  my  best" 

The  tone,  the  words,  the  look  w^ere  earnest ;  and 
Roland  knew  that  he  spoke  truly.  Sore  grieved  and 
disappointed  as  he  was,  the  last  faint  hope  gone  from 
him,   he  yet  knew  that  Digby  had  worked  hard  for 
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him  :  that  ill-fortune,  not  ill-will,  had  marred  the 
scheme.  He  held  out  his  hand  to  him  with  a  little 
sadness,  but  did  not  speak.  Only  when  Digby  turned 
again  to  Maud  and  placed  himself  at  her  disposal, 
the  rashness  of  the  action  struck  him,  and  he  inter- 
posed : 

"  Lord  Digby,  this  is  nought  but  madness  !  Maud, 
knowest  thou  'tis  to  death  you  lead  him  ?  The  whole 
country  is  in  arms  by  this  time  ;  they  would  slay  him 
to  a  very  certainty." 

"  Not  in  my  presence,"  said  Maud,  somewhat 
haughtily. 

"  At  thy  very  feet,"  said  Roland,  bitterly  ;  but  a 
slight  smile  crossed  Lord  Digby's  lips  as  he  marked 
the  proud  courage  on  the  bright,  beautiful  face,  and 
his  very  heart  was  stirred  within  him  to  assist  her. 

"  We  will  risk  it  anyhow,"  he  said,  quietly  ;  but 
Maud  in  her  turn  hesitated,  and  even  as  he  mounted, 
Prince  Rupert  and  a  score  of  horsemen  dashed 
suddenly  round  the  corner  of  the  lane,  and  called  upon 
them  loudly  to  surrender. 

"  Our  disguise  deceiveth  him,"  said  Lord  Digby, 
brightening  visibly  at  the  prospect  of  a  fray.  "  We 
shall  have  some  fun,  depend  on't.  Lay  down  your 
arms  and  surrender  unreservedly,  for  he  will  not  listen 
to  explanations.  For  you,  madam,  if  you  would  still 
return,  this  is  the  time  for  it."  And  seizing  her 
bridle,  he  dashed  at  full  speed  down  the  lane,  trusting 
that  the  surrender  of  his  comrades  would  give  him 
time  to  get  ahead.  Prince  Rupert,  however,  was  not 
thus  easily  eluded.  His  glance  rested  at  once  upon 
the  fugitives,  and  their  headlong  pace  but  excited  him 
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to  a  pursuit.  Bidding  his  followers  disperse,  slay,  or 
capture  the  Roundheads,  he,  attended  by  Legge  and 
two  or  three  followers,  dashed  after  the  flying  pair. 

Digby  rode  splendidly,  and  enjoyed  a  little  peril  ; 
and  Maud,  though  tired  and  faint  with  the  exertion, 
was  full  of  dread  of  Rupert,  and  of  his  rumoured 
prowess  and  ferocity.  She  shook  her  head  at  Digby's 
anxious  questioning,  and  rode  bravely  on.  Suddenly 
her  horse  cast  a  shoe,  and  almost  immediately  fell 
lame. 

"  It  is  all  up  with  us  now,"  said  Digby,  gravely. 
"  I  will  turn  and  face  the  Prince.  Nay,  do  not  tremble 
so,"  he  added,  gently ;  "  he  is  hasty,  but  he  will  not 
harm  you.  Stay  here,  then,  and  I  will  ride  to  meet 
him." 

Maud  eagerly  assented,  and  Digby,  though  vexed 
at  heart  and  troubled,  assumed  a  careless  and  unmoved 
demeanour,  and  moved  indolently  to  meet  the  Pala- 
tine. Rupert  checked  himself  in  his  headlong  course, 
when  he  saw  that  a  parley  was  intended,  and  advanced 
with  angry  eye  and  sword  drawn  to  the  encounter. 

"  Surrender  in  the  King's  name  !  "  he  said. 

"  Surely,"  replied  Digby,  in  a  tone  of  keen  surprise, 
"you  make  not  war  upon  a  lady?" 

"  For  what  cause  are  you  ?  "  said  Rupert,  haughtily. 

"  Don't  you  know  your  own  friends  yet  ? "  said 
Digby,  with  some  scornfulness  ;  "  or  is  it  Royal  licence 
to  molest  harmless  travellers  on  the  public  road  ? " 

"  I  molest  rebels  where  I  find  them,"  returned 
Rupert,  hotly.  "Draw  and  defend  yourself,  or  sur- 
render at  discretion.' 

"  Nay,"  returned  Digby,  with  provoking  nonchalance, 
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"  'twere  but  little  of  discretion  to  surrender  without 
knowing  your  terms." 

"  You  shall  know  them  all  too  soon  for  you,"  said 
Rupert,  roughly :  "  a  hearty  welcome  an  you  join 
us — a  rebel's  death  an  you  refuse." 

"  Truly  most  kind,  conciliatory  terms,"  said  Digby, 
drawing  out  his  sword  and  playing  with  it.  "  And 
for  the  lady  ?  " 

"  I  war  not  with  women,"  said  Prince  Rupert,  curtly. 
"  For  you,  sir,  yield  or  die  !" 

"  There  is  but  one  man  in  England  to  whom  George 
Tii^y  yields  I'  said  the  viscount,  proudly  ;  and  as  he 
spoke  he  suddenly  dropped  his  sword,  and  doffing  his 
hat,  made  the  Prince  his  customary  salute.  The 
suddenness  of  the  action  took  Rupert  by  surprise,  but 
his  astonishment  in  recognising  Digby  was  mingled 
with  some  irritation  at  the  farce  that  had  been 
enacted. 

"  Lord  Digby  !  "  he  exclaimed,  angrily,  "  what  mad 
scheme  is  this,  I  pray  you  ?  "  Then,  catching  sight 
of  Maud's  bridal  whiteness,  a  smile  lit  up  his  face,  and 
he  laughed  pleasantly.  "  I  have  made  a  mistake,"  he 
said,  "  and  crave  your  pardon.  I  suppose  everything 
is  legitimate  in  love  and  in  war  !  " 

And  before  Digby  could  speak  he  rode  hastily 
forward,  and  greeted  the  maiden  with  a  kindly  cour- 
tesy that  came  the  more  pleasingly  for  his  late  rough 
bearing. 

"Your  pardon,  fair  mistress,"  he  said,  "if  I  have 
alarmed  you.  I  dreamt  not  'twas  a  wedding  party  1 
attacked  so  ruthlessly." 

"  No  wedding  party,  an   it  please  your   Highness," 

18 
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said  Maud,  with  blushing  dignity,  "  but  a  wild  scheme 
and  a  luckless  one  as  ever  man  or  maid  took  part  in. 
I  pray  you,  my  lord,  that  we  hasten  back  to  Ainsleigh." 

''  How  is  this  ?  "  exclaimed  the  Prince  ;  "  Ainsleigh 
is,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  residence  of  Lord  Eversleigh. 
Can  a  Royalist  break  bread  with  him  ?  " 

"  We  have  broken  swords  with  them  instead,"  said 
Digby,  coolly  ;  "  and  heads  too,  an  it  please  your 
Highness,  and  I  doubt  me,"  he  added,  in  an  undertone, 
"  that  we  have  seen  the  last  of  strife  between  us." 

Maud  did  not  hear  his  boding  words  :  he  had  not 
willed  that  she  should  do  so,  for  she  was  far  from 
realising  the  danger  that  awaited  his  return.  She 
looked  up  as  the  Prince  turned  for  an  explanation, 
iand  her  words  were  just  a  little  scornful. 

"  I  am  Maud  Wyndham,  your  Highness,  and  Lord 
Eversleigh  is  my  father.  Lord  Digby,  having  carried 
off  the  daughter  by  fjiistake,  feels  in  honour  bound  to 
restore  her  to  him," 

"  Can  it  have  been  by  mistake  ?  "  said  Prince  Rupert, 
fixing  his  eyes  keenly  but  deferentially  upon  the  lovely 
face  before  him.  "  I  pity  him  if  it  be  so,  but  I  cannot 
sanction  such  a  risk  as  this  would  be.  With  an  escort 
small  as  his,  'twere  certain  death  to  venture  on  it." 

"  My  father,  your  Highness,  is  a  man  of  honour. 
He  would  not  injure  one,  believe  me,  who  sought  him 
in  good  faith  and  loyalty." 

"  His  loyalty  would  be  his  sin,"  said  Rupert.  "Nay, 
madam,  you  must  be  guided  by  our  counsel.  Lord 
Digby  may  restore  you  to  your  father,  but  Lord 
Eversleigh  will  not  forget  that  he  first  reft  you  from 
him." 
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Maud  did  not  answer,  but  her  face  grew  paler  and 
her  eyes  had  a  swift  frightened  question  in  them — a 
disappointment  she  could  not  repress.  Digby  saw 
this,  and  said,  quickly  : 

"  Nay,  Prince,  I  do  not  fear  to  risk  it.  My  hand 
hath  kept  my  head  too  often — and  never  in  a  fairer 
cause." 

"  Or  a  more  foolish  one,"  said  Rupert,  gravely. 
"  This  is  madness,  good,  my  lord,  and  I  forbid  it." 
Then  as  Digby  still  looked  resolute,  "An  you  still 
persist  in  your  intention,  then,  certes,  I  arrest  you  on 
the  spot." 

"  On  whose  authority  }  "  said  Digby,  proudly. 

"  On  my  own,  my  lord  ;  as  general  of  the  army  in 
which  Lord  Digby  is  an  officer." 

There  was  a  short  pause.  Digby  was  struggling 
between  anger  and  his  duty  as  a  soldier,  between  his 
sense  of  propriety  and  a  desire  to  be  of  use  to  Maud. 
Rupert  waited  quietly  and  rather  haughtily,  his  glance 
resting  on  the  sword  that  the  viscount  half  drew  from 
its  sheath,  wondering  if  it  would  be  yielded  to  him. 
It  was  Maud  who  broke  the  silence. 

"  My  lord,"  she  said,  "  I  know  a  soldier's  duty.  I 
thank  you  for  your  wish  to  do  me  service,  but  I  do 
not  will  the  sacrifice.  Your  Highness,  I  comply  with 
your  command,  but  I  trust,"  and  her  voice  shook  a 
little,  "  that  my  father  may  have  tidings  of  me  ?" 

"  That  is  wisely  spoken,  madam,"  said  the  Prince, 
kindly,  "  and  I  thank  you  from  my  heart.  You  may 
communicate  at  pleasure  with  Lord  Eversleigh,  and 
I  will  undertake  the  missive  reaches  him.  I  doubt 
not  that  some  noble  lady  will  be  proud   to  bid  you 
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welcome,  until  such  time  as  your  friends  reclaim  you." 

"  My  sister,  Lady  Dives,  will  do  so  gladly,"  said 
Digby,  as  Prince  Rupert  paused  ;  and  Maud,  with  a 
graceful  acknowledgment,  tore  a  leaf  from  her  tablets, 
and  wrote  some  hurried  lines,  which  she  handed  to 
the  Prince,  begging  him  to  forward  it  for  her  to 
Ainsleigh. 

Rupert  received  it  courteously,  raising  his  plumed 
hat  as  he  did  so  ;  then  he  turned  to  Digby  : 

"  For  you,  my  lord,  your  intent  was  a  brave  one,  as 
befits  what  I  have  ever  heard  of  you.  Let  us  now 
move  on,  for  the  day  waneth.  Colonel  Legge  will 
ride  with  Mistress  Maud  Wyndham  :  with  your  lord- 
ship, I  would  fain  have  further  converse." 

Digby  bowed  stiffly,  and  they  rode  on,  but  for  a 
space  in  silence.  They  were  at  this  time  on 
sufficiently  good  terms  one  with  the  other.  Digby 
had  thought  better  of  an  open  feud  with  Rupert,  and 
had  written  a  full  explanation  to  him,  which  Rupert 
had  as  frankly  accepted,  and  though  not  friends,  their 
lives  drew  on  smoothly  together.  Now,  Digb}^ 
though  fuming  at  the  threatened  arrest,  had  the 
good  sense  to  understand  that  the  Prince  meant 
well  and  kindly  by  him,  in  view  of  the  dire  peril  that 
he  was  about  to  court  so  rashly.  Although  his 
bearing  towards  the  Prince  had  been  a  light  one,  his 
heart  was  not  less  heavy ;  he  was  sorry  from  the 
bottom  of  his  soul  for  Roland,  and  self-reproachful  as 
he  had  never  been  before.  His  lucklessness  had 
spoilt  it  all,  he  told  himself;  his  fate  had  shadowed 
that  of  Roland ;  he  could  not  give  him  back  his  bride, 
though  he  risked  himself  a  thousand  times  to  do  so  ; 
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and,  looking  in  Maud's  face,  and  listening  to  her 
voice,  a  passionate  sense  arose  within  him  of  having 
angered  her  also  beyond  forgiveness.  His  heart  had 
been  conquered  by  her  grace  and  beauty,  when  he 
saw  her  first  at  Hull ;  the  pity  that  she  gave  him  then 
had  touched  him  to  his  inmost  soul  ;  the  interest  he 
excited  in  her  breast  was  ten  times  stronger  in  his 
own  ;  and  when  Roland  said  of  his  betrothed  that 
she  was  the  daughter  of  Lord  Eversleigh,  it  was  as 
the  knell  of  a  cherished  hope  that  the  words  fell  on 
him.  Far  nobler  and  more  generous  than  Roland 
ever  guessed,  were  the  brave,  untiring  efforts  he  had 
made  in  his  behalf;  but,  though,  in  the  first  knowledge 
of  his  mistake  there  might  have  been  a  flash  of 
gladness  for  himself,  no  less  than  eager  sympathy  for 
Roland,  that  gladness  was  crushed  even  to  despair  at 
the  bitter  indignation  of  Maud's  opening  words.  He 
felt  that  she  would  never  pardon  him — that  a  gulf 
through  his  own  act  had  yawned  between  them  that 
not  all  his  best  endeavours  might  suffice  to  bridge — 
and  yet,  though  he  might  not  win  forgiveness,  he 
would  have  risked  all  to  serve  her,  to  undo  at  what- 
ever cost  the  deed  that  he  had  dared  so  desperately. 
Presently  he  glanced  again  towards  her,  at  the 
beautiful,  proud  face,  still  pale  and  set  with  the 
bitter  sense  of  her  position — with  bitterer  fears  for 
those  she  loved — and  as  he  gazed,  a  feeling  of  true 
chivalry  took  possession  of  him,  and  blotting  out  all 
his  pain  and  disappointment,  bade  him  think  only  of 
her  welfare,  and  how  to  make  her  lot  more  pleasant 
to  her.  He  would  not  approach  her  now,  he  thought ; 
the  sight  of  him  would   only   trouble  her.     Colonel 
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Legge  was  watching  over  her,  and,  though  a  stranger, 
would  at  least  be  less  distasteful  to  her  than  he.  At 
Shrewsbury,  it  would  be  his  turn  to  serve  her,  for  her 
own  sake,  not  for  guerdon  or  reward.  The  thought 
brightened  him  a  little,  and  when  Rupert  at  last 
turned  to  speak  to  him,  he  was  too  proud  to  show 
the  bitter  feelings  in  his  heart,  and  bent  himself  to 
answer  lightly  as  before. 

The  Prince  had  been  reflecting  deeply,  and  mostly 
on  his  companion  :  pondering  on  the  rare  courage,  and 
dauntless  bravery,  and  the  mixture  of  Quixotic  rash- 
ness, with  so  much  that  was  both  great  and  good. 
He  could  not  understand  the  sense  and  object  of  the 
raid,  and  was  anxious  for  a  speedy  explanation.  Lord 
Digby  was  not,  indeed,  under  his  orders,  but  owed 
him  none  the  less  some  deference  and  respect.  When 
he  spoke,  it  was  a  little  sternly  and  abruptly  : 

"  Now,  my  lord,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  explain 
the  riddle  ?  Mescems,  'tis  a  strange  kind  of  warfare 
that  you  wage." 

Digby  laughed,  shortly. 

"  rfaith,  'tis  but  a  luckless  business — the  rather  that 
it  was  of  Digby's  moulding.  Some  evil  star  is  ever 
baffling  me,  and  faii|fcth  e'en  my  best  endeavouring. 
Yet  must  I  make  a  plain  and  large  confession  on't. 
*Twas  fairly  planned,  and  boldly  ventured — and  yet — 
according  to  my  wont,  a  failure."  And  forthwith,  in 
despite  of  his  vexation,  or  perhaps  the  better  to  con- 
ceal it,  he  gave  a  ludicrous  account  of  the  adventure, 
so  inimitably  told,  that  Prince  Rupert,  though  sorry 
for  Roland,  could  not  resist  a  hearty  laugh. 

"  Then  Roland  heads  the  party  we  attacked.  I 
marvelled    somewhat   they    should    yield  so  easily." 
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**  Aye,  I  bade  them  make  a  swift  submission,  or 
your  Highness  would  have  cost  them  a  few  heads — 
before  their  explanations  were  well  over." 

"  Then  thank  your  luck,  my  lord,  I  took  not  yours  ! 
r  faith,  I  never  was  more  sorely  tempted." 

"  I  knew  what  I  was  doing,  my  lord  Prince,"  said  • 
Digby.  "  My  sword  is  usually  as  ready  as  my 
tongue." 

"  I  believe  it,  verily,"  said  the  Prince,  "  but  recog- 
nising, you  would  not,  I  presume,  have  crossed  swords 
with  me  .'' " 

"  Nay,  truly,"  said  Lord  Digby,  coolly,  "  it  would 
have  much  depended  on  the  moment's  impulse, 
whether  I  preferred  my  own  head  or  your  High- 
ness's." 

Rupert  laughed. 

The  frank  answer,  and  the  bold  way  in  which  it 
was  spoken,  pleased  him  better  than  the  courtly 
phrases  with  which  Lord  Digby  mostly  honoured 
him.  The  inconsistencies  of  that  nobleman's  con- 
duct amused  him,  and  he  speculated  on  them  as  they 
again  rode  silently  along.  They  had  reached  the 
bridge  into  the  town  when  he  spoke  again,  abruptly  : 

"  And  how  came  Roland  as  .^my  aide-de-camp  to 
undertake  the  strife  without  my  warrant  ?  'Tis  but 
lax  duty  that  your  lordship  teacheth  him,  and  but 
slack  service  that  he  rendereth." 

"  Quieni  seinpre  hace  lo  que  quiere 
No  hace  siempre  lo  que  deveP* 
said  Digby,  quietly. 

*  He  who  does  always  what  he  likes,  does  not  always  what  he  ought. 

Spanish  Proverb. 
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Rupert,  who  understood  Spanish  almost  as  well  as 
Digby  did,  laughed,  but  grew,  presently,  grave  again, 
and  Digby  seeing  this,  continued  : 

"  Nay,  prithee.  Highness,  'tis  no  fault  of  his.  I  pray 
you  to  condemn  not  him  of  it,  but  me,  who  am,  causa 
causareme — adviser,  manager,  and  right  hand  in  this 
business.  He  charged  me  to  obtain  your  Highness's 
permission,  and  I  failing  him,  he  sought  instead  that  of 
Prince  Maurice." 

"  'Tis  well,"  said  Rupert,  somewhat  curtly.  "  My 
brother's  permit  makes  all  straight  between  us. 
Right  glad  am  I  that  Roland  be  not  faulty.  I  like 
the  youth — and  hold  him  faithful." 

"  To  the  heart's  core,"  said  Digby,  in  a  graver  tone. 
"  Yet  'tis  not  well  to  hold  the  youth  too  strictly. 
'Tis  not  the  way  to  make  a  man  of  him." 

"  We  think  differently,"  replied  the  Prince  ;  "and 
Roland,  I  trow,  hath  also  a  strict  code  of  duty,  and 
standeth  by  it." 

''  Why,  as  to  that.  Highness,  he  doth  generally,  I 
think,  take  the  straight  path  when  he  seeth  it — a 
curious  infatuation — as  the  crooked  ones  be  much  the 
pleasanter." 

"  Not  always,"  said  the  Prince,  significantly.  "Had 
Roland  ventured  this  without  permission,  I,  certes, 
had  placed  him  in  arrest.  Had  you  been  under  my 
command,  my  lord,  I  had  now  done  the  same  by  you." 

And  without  noticing  the  haughty  exclamation,  he 
rode  up  to  Maud,  and  courteously  saluting  her, pointed 
out  to  her  the  beautiful  situation  of  the  town,  its 
quaint  buildings,  and  the  Castle  where  the  King  had 
stayed  so  recently  ;  and  discovered  in  return  that  the 
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neighbourhood  had  become  familiar  to   her,  during 
her  recent  visit  to  Mistress  Heathcote. 

On  reaching  the  market-place,  the  party  separated  ; 
Lord  Digby  engaging  to  escort  Maud  to  his  sister's 
house,  and  Rupert  proceeding  to  his  quarters,  where 
he  sent  at  once  for  his  adjutant,  to  learn  the  fate  of  the 
prisoners,  and  order  their  release. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

*'  The  best  laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men 

Gang  oft  agee." 

Burns. 

AFTER  Digby  had  unhorsed  Phih'p  Fairfax,  and 
taken  advantage  of  the  sudden  confusion  and 
dismay  to  extricate  himself  from  the  struggle,  there 
was  another  rallying  of  the  Roundheads  around  Lord 
Eversleigh,  and  for  some  seconds  it  was  uncertain 
whether  a  pursuit  should  be  attempted,  or  whether  it 
would  be  better  to  retire. 

They  were  still  ignorant  of  Maud's  capture — secure 
of  the  bride's  safety  :  and  their  principal  anxiety  was 
the  condition  of  Philip  Fairfax,  who  lay  prone  upon 
the  earth,  his  sword  wrenched  from  his  grasp.  Lord 
Eversleigh  was  in  favour  of  a  retreat :  the  Royalists 
had  retired,  and  their  object  having  failed,  would 
probably  return  peaceably  to  Shrewsbury.  They  had 
wished  to  prevent  the  wedding,  and  most  probably  to 
carry  off  the  bride  ;  but  their  purpose  had  been  foiled, 
and  they  were  far  too  few  in  number  to  attempt  even 
to  storm  the  church.  It  was  well  known  that  Roland 
had  been  wounded  :  Master  Wyndham  thought  Lord 
Digby  also.  He  had  aimed  full  at  his  breast,  and  had 
not  his  horse  wheeled  round  rather  suddenly,  there  was 
little  doubt  he  had  been  slain. 

"  I   can  hardly  think  I   missed  him  altogether,"  he 
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said  to  Lord  Eversleigh,  "  for  he  reeled  somewhat 
but  recovered  himself." 

"  I  am  not  sorry  he  escaped,"  returned  his  brother, 
"  'tis  a  man  who  hath  much  that  is  noble  in  him — 
though  much  also  that  is  less  praiseworthy.  He 
stayed  his  hand  more  than  once,  when  he  could  have 
dealt  a  mortal  thrust,  and  for  Philip,"  he  said,  bending 
over  his  kinsman,  "  there  is  but  little  wrong  with  him, 
when  the  stunning  of  the  blow  hath  passed  from  him." 

And  indeed  Philip  was  by  slow  degrees  recovering, 
and  although  dazed  and  stunned  by  the  doughty  blow 
that  he  had  received,  insisted  on  at  once  proceeding 
to  the  church,  where  Monica  and  the  other  ladies 
were  awaiting  them.  "  He  would  settle  another 
time,"  he  muttered,  "with  Roland,  and  it  might  be  with 
Lord  Digby  also."  Then  mounting  his  horse  again, 
he  rode  on  gloomily  and  slowly.  Master  Wyndham 
and  Lord  Eversleigh  beside  him,  until  they  came  in 
view  of  the  pretty  ivied  church,  at  the  door  of  which 
the  frightened  little  group  of  women,  and  their  few 
protectors  waited  for  them. 

Monica  cried  out  gladly  as  her  father,  swinging 
himself  from  his  horse,  caught  her  tenderly  in  his  arms 
— but  almost  immediately  she  retreated  from  him 
with  a  sudden,  wild  movement  of  dismay^  as  she  saw 
that  her  sister  was  not  with  him. 

"  Father !  father !  "  she  cried  in  agony,  "  where  is 
Maud?  What  have  you  done  with  her?  She  stayed 
with  you  !  Why  have  you  not  brought  her  back  ?  " 
and  she  stood,  pallid  and  quivering  with  excitement, 
her  large  blue  eyes  dilated  with  her  fears — her  hands 
outstretched  in  passionate  reproach — to  her  father — to 
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Philip — to  all  the  little  train  of  gentlemen  who 
crowded  hurriedly  and  qucstioningly  around  her — 
their  faces  almost  as  dismayed  as  hers. 

Where  zvas  Maud  ?  Lord  Eversleigh  had  seen  her 
in  the  melee — had  watched  Lord  Digby  lead  her  out 
of  danger — believing,  as  she  had  done,  that  he  was  a 
friend.  He  had  seen  them  ride,  not  in  the  direction 
of  the  church  indeed,  but  out  of  risk  of  the  strife  and 
peril — the  pistol  shots,  the  crash  of  arms,  the  flash  of 
swords — he  had  thanked  in  his  heart  the  man  who 
had  so  rescued  her — who,  seeing  his  inability  to  come 
to  her  assistance,  had  snatched  her  from  a  scene  so 
unsuited  to  her  womanhood,  and  left  him  free  to  help 
his  party,  and  repel  the  insolent  disturbers  of  the 
public  peace. 

Now  the  whole  truth  flashed  on  him.  It  was  Digby 
who  had  done  this  !  Digby,  whom  he  had  seen  and 
recognised  when  pressing  to  the  aid  of  Roland,  and 
who,  doubtless,  had  left  Maud  in  secure  hands,  whilst 
he  himself  returned  to  complete  his  work  !  For  a 
moment  the  thought  almost  overwhelmed  him.  Then, 
with  a  passionate  exclamation,  he  clutched  at  his 
horse's  rein,  and  seemed  about  to  vault  into  the  saddle. 

"To  horse,  my  men!  "  he  cried,  hoarsely — "to  horse! 
to  rescue  my  daughter  from  our  foes  !  Lose  not  an 
instant  ere  we  recover — or  avenge  her !  No  mercy  to 
the  man  who  reft  her  from  us." 

A  wild  shout  was  his  answer  ;  but  as  Lord  Evers- 
leigh's  foot  touched  the  stirrup,  Philip  Fairfax  laid  his 
hand  upon  his  arm,  his  voice  husky  with  passionate 
resentment — stern  with  insistance — as  he  bade  him 
stay  his  steps. 
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'Tis  vain — vain,  my  lord  !  they  are  too  far  upon 
their  road.  'Tis  other  means  than  pursuit  now  befits 
you.  'Twas  Monica  they  wanted,  and  not  Maud  ; 
and  do  you  leave  us  now  unguarded — unprotected, 
they  will  return — I  doubt  it  not — and  drag  her 
from  the  very  altar-foot.  Nay,  my  lord,"  as  Lord 
Eversleigh  responded  with  a  gesture  of  despair, 
"  they  will  not  harm  your  daughter — that  I  venture. 
Despatch  the  third — the  half  of  our  friends  after 
them  ;  but  stay  yourself  to  see  our  marriage  solem- 
nised, A  few  brief  minutes  will  make  little  odds,  and 
I  can  then  conduct  my  ivife  to  Ainsleigh,  whilst  j/^//, 
secure  of  the  one  daughter's  safety,  can  press  more 
boldly  to  the  rescue  of  the  other." 

But  Lord  Eversleigh  vowed  he  would  not  rest  nor 
wait  until  he  knew  that  Maud  was  safe,  and  Monica 
herself  implored  of  him  to  go.  It  was  arranged,  there- 
fore, that  Lord  Eversleigh  should  take  a  portion 
of  the  troop,  and  hasten  after  the  pretended  Round- 
heads, who  had,  doubtless,  by  this  time  retreated 
towards  Shrewsbury  :  whilst  Master  Wyndham  re- 
mained to  give  away  the  weeping,  trembling  bride, 
who  spoke  her  bridal  vows  with  sobs  and  tears — 
thinking  of  little  but  how  to  get  the  ceremony  finished, 
and  leave  the  other  gentlemen  at  leisure  to  follow  in 
her  father's  wake. 

It  was  a  strange  wedding,  truly,  which  took  place 
that  morning,  in  the  pretty  ivied  village  church  that 
Monica  had  loved  so  well — the  white,  scared  faces  of 
the  women,  as  they  clustered  round  the  bride,  starting 
at  each  sound,  and  breaking  out  in  half-stifled  sobs  as 
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their  thoughts  passed  rapidly  from  Monica  to  Maud. 
Their  proud,  beautiful,  queenly  Maud  !  how  much  they 
loved  her  they  had  never  known  till  then.  Even  the 
men  seemed  stern  and  troubled,  and  the  minister's 
voice  shook  strangely  as  he  read  the  brief  marriage 
service  :  only  Philip's  face  had  no  sorrow  in  it — only 
a  stern,  enduring  anger  that  made  his  dark  features 
less  handsome  than  of  wont,  and  would  have  startled 
Monica  had  not  her  thoughts  been  elsewhere  :  for  he 
knew,  if  others  did  not,  that  Roland  had  dared  all  to 
wrest  from  him  his  bride,  and  he  believed  that  it  was 
at  Maud's  bidding  that  he  had  done  so.  His  head 
still  throbbed  with  Digby's  doughty  blow  :  his  good 
sword  lay  broken  in  the  dust ;  and  as,  the  service  over, 
he  raised  his  trembling  bride  from  her  knees,  and  led 
her  to  the  porch,  his  clasp  seemed  more  the  triumph 
of  possession,  than  the  tenderness  of  newly  wedded 
love. 

Lifting  her  to  her  pillion,  and  then  mounting  him- 
self, he  summoned  the  remnant  of  the  cavalcade 
around  him,  and  they  rode  off,  swiftly  and  silently 
through  narrow  by-lanes  back  to  Ainsleigh,  avoiding 
the  open  heath,  across  which  their  route  had  led  that 
morning.  Monica  spoke  not  a  word  :  her  hands  were 
clasped,  her  eyes  heavy  with  weeping  ;  her  one  wish 
was  to  be  at  home  again,  that  Philip  and  her  uncle 
might  be  free. 

•  When  the  house  was  reached  she  gave  a  little  cry 
of  thankfulness,  and,  without  wailing  for  assistance, 
sprang  lightly  to  the  ground  :  but  Master  Wyndham 
had  dismounted  also,  and  he,  taking  her  tenderly  by 
the  hand,  led  her  in  silence  to  the  parlour,  where  he 
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placed  her  in  the  arms  of  Mistress  Heathcote,  whom 
age  and  ill-health  had  excused  from  being  present  at 
the  wedding. 

"  There  have  been  ill-doings  on  the  heath,  madam," 
he  said,  gravely,  "  and  this  child  of  ours  doth  want 
much  comforting.  Meanwhile  we  others  must  be  off 
again,  and  trust  in  Heaven  we  bring  back  Maud  with 
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"  But  what  hath  happened  ? "  cried  Mistress  Heath- 
cote, aghast,  and  laying  a  detaining  hand  upon  his 
arm.  "  What  have  ye  done  with  Maud,  and  why  these 
anxious  faces  ?  Blood,  too  !  "  she  cried,  as  she  looked 
round  upon  the  other  gentlemen,  some  of  whom  had 
been  wounded  in  the  inclce,  and  who  still  bore  tokens 
of  the  strife  about  them.  "  Oh,  lack-a-day  !  Woe's 
me  to  think  on't  !  "  and  her  voice  rose  almost  to  a 
shriek  ;  but  Monica's  clinging  arms  were  around  her, 
and  her  quiet  tears  were  a  reproach  to  her  excite- 
ment. 

"  Be  still,  madam,"  said  Master  Wyndham,  sternly. 
"  I  doubt  me  that  the  worst  is  over.  We  go  but  to 
assist  Lord  Everslcigh."  Then,  as  another  little  shriek 
cut  short  his  speech,  his  patience  finally  forsook  him, 
and  turning  on  his  heel  with  a  muttered  exclamation 
at  her  foolishness,  he  strode  out  of  the  room,  and  call- 
ing his  friends  to  accompany  him,  rode  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  heath,  in  the  hope  (a  vain  one)  of  meeting 
Maud  returning. 

The  dreary  afternoon  wore  on,  and  though  the  sun 
shone  and  the  sky  was  cloudless,  at  Ainsleigh  every- 
thing seemed  sad  and  miserable.  Mistress  Heathcote 
was  hysterical,  and  Monica  wept  in  silence,  and  Philip 
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paced  the  long  low  room  with  angry  strides  and  firmly- 
compressed  lips.  His  heart  was  full  of  sullen  indig- 
nation, and  he  had  refused  to  go  and  search  for  Maud, 
and  let  her  uncle  go  without  him.  He  felt  sorely  in- 
jured and  resentful,  not  the  less  that  his  bride  looked 
wan  and  miserable — that  all  his  plans  were  dis- 
arranged. It  had  been  agreed  that  the  bridal  pair 
should  proceed  at  once  to  Caldwood  Manor,  near 
Abingdon,  Philip's  home  ;  but  under  the  circumstances 
this  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  Philip,  though 
waiting,  as  in  duty  bound,  raged  and  fumed  inwardly 
at  the  delay,  the  rather  that  it  was  on  Maud's  account 
— waiting  to  hear  tidings  of  a  girl  for  whom  he 
had  scant  affection,  and  who  had  been,  he  thought, 
the  voluntary  cause  of  all.  For,  knowing  well  that 
Maud  disliked  the  marriage,  knowing  how  passionate 
and  how  intrepid  was  her  nature,  he  felt  as  did  also 
Master  Wyndham,  that  it  was  she  who  had  conceived 
if  she  had  not  carried  out  the  scheme.  It  was  hard  to 
credit  Roland  with  a  deed  so  bold  and  daring  ;  whilst 
Maud  was  brave  and  dauntless,  and  devoted,  ready  to 
risk  all  to  save  her  sister  from  what  she  openly  de- 
clared  a  life  of  misery. 

The  evening  had  closed  in.  All  was  dark  and 
silent  outside.  Lord  Eversleigh  and  Master  Wynd- 
ham had  returned.  They  had  brought  no  news  with 
them.  TheCavaliers  had  apparently  avoided  thevillage, 
and  the  only  evidence  of  the  route  which  they  had 
taken  was  a  little  satin  shoe,  which  Monica  identified 
as  belonging  to  her  sister.  She  had  fastened  it  only 
that  morning,  and  her  tears  flowed  again  at  the  recol- 
lection.    Her  own  sweet  M    aud  !  What  had  become 
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of  her  ?  Where  had  she  been  taken  to  ?  Why  had 
she  been  thus  snatched  away  ?  Lord  Eversleigh 
talked  of  appealing  to  the  King  :  his  brother  said  that 
Maud  would  return. 

"  She  hath  not  left  us  voluntarily,"  he  said,  "  and  I 
doubt  me  that  they  would  detain  her  against  her  will. 
See  you  not,  Henry,  'twas  Monica  they  wanted — to 
stay  the  wedding  at  any  price.  Roland  Arundell  was 
at  their  head." 

A  dark  look  crossed  Philip's  brow,  but  it  was  not 
heeded.  They  all  looked  at  Monica.  She  had  started 
to  her  feet,  and  her  eyes  shone  with  a  strange,  angry 
light.  It  vanished  in  a  sad,  thoughtful  smile,  and 
then  she  sat  down  again,  and  turned  away  her  face 
from  their  scrutiny  ;  but  they  saw  that  there  were  tears 
on  her  cheek,  and  she  did  not  brush  them  away.  At 
this  moment  Monica  cared  little  what  others  thought 
or  guessed.  She  did  not  understand  herself  Roland 
Arundell's  audacity  had  brought  keen  anger  into  her 
heart  and  into  her  glance  ;  and  bitter  words  had 
rushed  to  her  lips.  But  deeper  still  came  a  low  voice 
within  her  that  told  her  how  he  must  have  loved  her 
who  could  dare  so  much  to  win  her  back.  And  so 
she  did  not  blame  or  reproach  him  ;  did  not  utter 
those  hard  words  which  would  have  fallen  like  balm 
on  the  jealous  spirit  of  her  husband  ;  but  tears  fell 
instead,  and  the  tears  washed  away  all  the  anger  in 
her  heart.  Not  that  the  love  returned  which  she  had 
cast  away  so  proudly ;  or  if  it  were  indeed  there,  it 
was  so  changed  and  altered  that  she  did  not  recognise 
it.  She  belonged  to  another  now,  and  she  held  the 
bonds  sacred   that   she  had  vowed  so  recently,  and 
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Roland  was  but  a  dream  of  the  past,  but  a  dream  that 
would  never  be  quite  forgotten. 

"  I  doubt  me  you  are  in  the  right,"  returned  Lord 
Eversleigh.  "  The  raid  had  had  no  meaning  other- 
wise. Yet  how  Roland  could  take  Maud  for 
Monica,  or  have  wit  to  conceive  and  carry  out  the 
scheme — and  yet,  I  trow,  he  threatened  me  at  Shrews- 
bury.    I  would  that  I  had  understood  him." 

"  He  hath  had  the  boldness,  but  the  wit  he  had  not," 
said  Master  Wyndham.  "  'Tis  woman's  work,  me- 
thinks,  not  man's.  I  tell  you  Maud  hath  had  a  hand 
in  this." 

"  Impossible  !  "  replied  Lord  Eversleigh,  and  then 
again  remembering  Shrewsbury,  he  strode  hastily 
across  to  Mistress  Heathcote. 

"  Were  you  aware  of  this,  madam  ?  "  he  said,  angrily. 

"  I  ?  nay,  surely!  Maud  breathed  nothing  of  it," 
said  Mistress  Heathcote,  deprecatingly,  her  tears  be- 
ginning to  flow  again. 

"  You  were  her  hostess,  madam,  and  her  kins- 
woman ;  and  yet  you  let  her  fraternise  with  Royalists, 
and  plot  this  dark  scheme  before  ye." 

"  Not  of  free  will,  Henry  ;  not  of  free  will,"  said  the 
timid  little  lady,  clasping  her  hands  nervously  on  her 
knee,  as  she  looked  up  at  the  tall,  stately  form  of  her 
kinsman  as  he  stood  towering  above  her,  an  angr}^ 
light  in  his  eye  and  a  more  than  usual  sternness  in  his 
tone.  "  A  moment  only  on  the  public  promenade,  I 
mind  me,  had  she  private  words  with  him,  and  once 
again,  but  I  being  present,  that  very  day  you  came  to 
Shrewsbury." 

"  An  hour  may  work  a  long  life's  ruin,"  said  Lord 
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Eversleigh,  in  a  fume.  "  Good  Heavens  !  the  wise 
guardian  I  have  chosen  for  my  daughter  !  I  would  I 
could  but  see  the  end  on't !  "  he  added,  pacing  the 
room  in  keen  anxiety. 

"  She  will  return  to  us,"  said  Master  Wyndham  ; 
"  and,  in  truth,  the  deed  deserveth  some  slight  penance  ; 
but  1  marvel  much  what  could  have  moved  her  to  it." 

"  'Twas  for  love  of  me,  hath  she  indeed  done  so  !  " 
said  Monica,  as  she  rose  and  turned  her  white  face  to- 
wards them.  "  A  love,  perchance  mistaken,  but 
strong,  steadfast,  loyal  to  death.  Oh,  Maud  !  my  own 
sweet  Maud !  where  art  thou,  and  wherefore  have 
they  reft  thee  from  me  ?  "  And  she  stretched  out  her 
hands  appealingly,  as  if  in  search  of  something  she 
had  lost.  She  looked  very  lovely,  very  childlike,  and 
yet  there  was  a  weary  look  upon  her  face  that  should 
not  rest  on  a  child's  brow,  or  spring  from  a  child's 
heart.  She  was  only  seventeen,  and  the  shadow  of 
the  storm  had  already  come  upon  her.  She  was  still 
standing  there  when  the  sound  of  hoofs  was  heard 
suddenly  on  the  gravelled  road.  Master  Wyndham 
went  hurriedly  into  the  hall.  Lord  Eversleigh  only 
stood  and  waited  ;  his  brow  was  a  shade  paler,  and 
there  was  a  stern  look  upon  his  face. 

There  was  a  dead  silence  in  the  room:  no  one  seemed 
to  move,  scarcely  even  to  breathe;  then  Master  Wynd- 
ham returned.  Perhaps  they  had  expected  that  he 
would  bring  Maud  with  him,  but  he  did  not.  In  his 
hand  was  a  carefully- folded  parchment  from  which 
.several  seals  depended.   He  gave  it  to  Lord  Eversleigh. 

"  It  came  here  with  a  flag  of  truce,"  he  said,  "and,  as 
I  gather,  from  Prince  Rupert." 
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Lord  Eversleigh  broke  the  seal  with  forced  dehbera- 
tion ;  inside  there  was  a  sHp  of  paper — some  trembHng 
words  in  pencil. 

"  They  are  taking  me  to  Shrewsbury.  I  am  safe 
and  in  good  guardianship.  Come  for  me,  I  am  not  a 
prisoner ! " 

There  was  no  signature,  it  was  not  needed.  The 
delicate  handwriting  was  well  known  to  them — well 
loved,  and  yet  it  did  not  seem  so.  Lord  Eversleigh, 
with  an  angry  word  that  yet  had  some  relief  in  it,  had 
torn  it  and  cast  it  from  him,  before  Monica  could  stay 
his  hand. 

She  burst  suddenly  into  tears. 

Lord  Eversleigh  glanced  tow^ards  her,  and  his  face 
softened. 

"  She  is  safe,  daughter,  thou  needst  not  fear  for  her. 
In  a  few  days  she  will  again  be  with  us." 

Nothing  more  could  be  done  that  night,  but  the 
following  morning  Lord  Eversleigh  wrote  to  Rupert, 
requesting  a  pass  to  Shrewsbury,  which  was  granted 
graciously,  and  without  delay.  The  Prince  accom- 
panied it,  moreover,  with  a  few  courteous  words,  as- 
suring Lord  Eversleigh  of  his  daughter's  welfare  and 
safety,  and  expressing  also  his  concern  at  the  some- 
what rough  handling  to  which  the  bridal  cavalcade 
had  been  subjected  by  his  officers. 

Lord  Eversleigh,  who,  despite  his  displeasure,  had 
been  both  anxious  and  uneasy,  was  much  relieved  b}' 
the  Prince's  letter. 

He  set  off  immediately  for  Shrewsbury,  and  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  the  Council  House,  where  he  knew 
Rupert  to  be  at  that  time  quartered,  to  thank   him 
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personally  for  his  courtesy,  before  proceeding  to  reclaim 
his  daughter. 

The  Palatine,  who  had  been  acquainted  with  him 
during  his  former  stay  in  England,  received  him  cor- 
dially, expressing  at  the  same  time  his  regret  that  his 
convictions  should  have  led  him  to  espouse  the  other 
side. 

"  We  want  men  of  your  stamp  and  weight,"  he  said, 
gravely,  "  to  leaven  the  frivolity  of  many  of  our  adhe- 
rents, and  the  reckless  bravery  which  so  often  spendetb 
itself  in  empty  feats  ;  nor  do  I  yet  despair  to  see  you 
with  us.  For  your  daughter,"  he  added,  with  a  sudden 
change  of  subject,  as  he  marked  the  grave  anxiety  on 
the  brow  of  his  companion,  "  she  is  well,  and  in  good 
keeping.  I  trow  she  will  be  right  glad  to  welcome 
you,  for  she  hath  had  anxieties  of  you,  as  you,  my  lord, 
I  doubt  me  not,  for  her — as  high-hearted  a  lady  as  one 
could  wish  to  meet  with,"  he  added,  after  a  moment's 
silence. 

"  Aye,  she  is  all  that.  Highness,"  said  Lord  Evers- 
leigh,  a  little  sternly.  "  I  know  not  yet  how  others 
may  regard  it,  or  if  you  hold  it  fits  a  damsel  to  teach 
si:ch  freaks  and  violence  to  men,  as  this  same  luckless 
raid  we  wot  of;  for  us  we  deem  it  somewhat  better  for 
maids  to  mind  their  distaff  and  their  needle,  and  leave 
such  like  affairs  alone." 

"  r  faith,  your  lordship  much  surpriseth  me,"  said 
Rupert.  "  Methought  'twas  but  a  scheme  of  Roland's, 
to  win  him  back  the  bride  you  reft  him  of :  a  bold 
scheme,  but  a  luckless  one,  and  a  wild  one  at  the  best. 
I  trow,  my  lord,  the  lady  had  no  part  in  it. 

"  It  savoureth   more   of  Maud  than   Roland,"  said 
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Lord  Eversleigh.  "  My  daughter  hath  been  strangely 
reared ;  hath  ever  hung  on  tales  of  chivalry,  and  poured 
o'er  such  old-time  romances  as  have  on  occasion  come 
before  her.  She  hath  besides  been  ever  leal  to  Roland, 
and  hated  much  this  new  alliance ;  and  should  a  scheme 
or  fancy  come  to  her,  I  doubt  me  not  is  brave  almost 
to  daring — though  I  had  not  thought  she  had  risked 
strife  and  bloodshed  for  plan  or  scheme,  however  dear 
to  her.  For  Roland,  your  Highness,  he  be  true  and 
faithful,  loyal  to  the  backbone  to  King  or  conscience; 
but  that  Jie  should  think  upon  a  plan  like  this,  it 
passeth  me  to  credit." 

"  'Tis  a  brave  lad,"  answered  Rupert,  warmly,  "  and 
will  make  a  good  soldier  an  time  be  given  him.  Yet 
truly  this  venture  hath  a  flash  and  daring  in  it  I  had 
not  looked  for  in  one  of  his  stamp."  He  paused  a 
moment,  as  in  thought,  then  added,  "  I  came  up  when 
the  strife  was  barely  finished,  yet  Mistress  Maud 
Wyndham  was  already  hastening  to  return  to  you." 

*'  I  doubt  it  not,"  returned  Lord  Eversleigh,  some- 
what drily.  '"  The  die  was  cast  then,  and  the  day  was 
lost  :  I  mind  me  repentance  was  at  hand.  Women 
dare  and  venture  much  at  times,  but  a  little  blood  or 
peril  soon  upsetteth  them.  But  how  came  she 
not  back  to  Ainsleigh,  my  lord  Prince,  an  she  so 
willed  it,  seeing  that  your  Highness  detained  her  not 
actually  a  prisoner  ?  " 

"With  what  guerdon,  my  lord,  had  you  rewarded 
him,  who,  having  captured,  yet  restored  her  to  you  ?  " 

"  Why  marry,  your  Highness,  with  scant  kindness, 
were  it,  as  betimes  I  fancy,  the  Lord  Digby." 

"  Right,"    returned  the   Prince,  *'  and   it  being  the 
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Lord  Digby,  and  knowing  him  to  be  more  in  peril 
with  you  than  the  most  of  us,  I  hearkened  not  his 
wish  to  take  your  daughter  back  to  you,  lest  his  own 
life  or  liberty  should  pay  the  forfeit   of  his   chivalry." 

"  It  had  done  that,  I  fear  me,"  said  Lord  Evers- 
leigh,  somewhat  gravely ;  "  for  though  I  had  myself 
spared  him  in  guerdon  of  his  courage,  there  were 
those  about  me,  who,  I  trow,  had  shown  less  mercy.  I 
pray  your  Highness  that  I  may  be  conducted  to  my 
daughter." 

"  I  will  myself  accompany  you,"  replied  the  Prince. 
"  Roland  Arundell  will  attend  us,  and,  an  your  lord- 
ship pleaseth,  you  can  hear  from  him  his  version  of 
the  matter." 

Lord  Eversleigh  hesitated  a  moment,  then  said, 
frankly  :  "  Your  Highness  hath  in  great  part  turned 
aside  my  doubts,  which,  I  confess  to  you,  were 
shared  in  by  us  all.  I  would,  however,  learn  from 
his  own  lips  what  hath  constrained  him  in  this  mat- 
ter to  a  part,  alike  foreign  to  his  own  nature  and 
to  our  past  friendship." 

"  When  love  entereth,  then  is  friendship  at  a  dis- 
count," said  Rupert,  drily;  and  touching  the  bell  beside 
him,  Roland  at  once  entered  the  room. 

He  looked  surprised  at  seeing  Lord  Eversleigh, 
and,  for  a  moment,  the  two  looked  steadfastly  at  each 
other,  unwilling  to  break  the  silence  ;  each  angry  and 
indignant  with  the  other,  yet  each  a  little  self-re- 
proachful also.  Roland  looked  pale  and  stern, 
older  in  look  and  bearing  than  the  few  short  weeks 
had  warranted  ;  more  of  a  soldier  than  he  had  been, 
and  fitter,  so  it  seemed,  for  knightly  enterprise.  'He  was 
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no  longer  a  mere  lad  to  be  hectored  and  put  aside  with 
haughty  words  or  stately  courtesy,  but  a  man  who  had 
dared  great  things  for  his  lady,  and  was  prepared  also 
to  do  great  things  for  his  King.  Lord  Eversleigh  had 
meant  to  greet  him  with  hot  words,  to  reproach  him  for 
his  strife  against  him,  but  the  simple,  boyish  dignity 
repelled  him  :  the  reproach  in  the  frank  grey  eyes  sur- 
prised and  half  disarmed  him. 

It  was  Rupert  who  broke  the  silence,  saying  kindly: 
"  Lord  Eversleigh  would  hear  the  meaning,  lad,  of 
this  strange  strife  of  yours  at  Ainsleigh.  'Twas  to 
win  back  your  lady  love,  I  trow,  and  this  much  I 
alone  have  asked  of  you.  But  his  lordship  would 
inquire  yet  further  from  you,  being  sore  troubled  in 
his  mind  concerning  it.  'Twas  your  own  plan,  I  ween, 
lad  ?     Not  the  instigation  of  another  ?  " 

"It  had  its  rise,  my  lord,  but  in  an  idle  word,  which 
I  misread  as  pointing  me  to  violence.  I  know  now 
'twas  a  useless  striving,  that  my  betrothed  was 
faithless  to  me — that  the  contract  I  had  deemed 
so  sacred  had  been  wrenched  and  broken  beyond 
power  of  man  to  mend  it." 

"  A  contract  may  be  sacred  in  itself,"  said  Lord 
Eversleigh,  impatiently,  "  yet  still  for  lawful  reasons 
may  be  severed.  'Tis  a  vexed  question,  Roland,  and 
a  useless  one  to  boot, — seeing  that  the  strife  is  over, 
and  the  die  cast ;  reproaches  and  recriminations  will 
not  now  undo  the  past.  And,  as  they  will  in  par- 
ticular not  restore  to  you  your  betrothed,  so  they  will 
neither  blot  from  my  remembrance  the  friendship 
I  once  bore  your  father.  You  have  raised  your  hand 
against  me ;  you  have  striven  to  thwart  my  wishes — 
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but  that  is  little  to  me,  seeing  that  my  own  daughter 
had  not  part  in  it.  'Twas  that  that  grieved  me  over 
sorely." 

"  On  my  honour,  my  Lord  Eversleigh,"  said  Roland, 
touched,  despite  his  resentment,  at  the  trouble  in  the 
baron's  voice.  "  Mistress  Maud  had  willingly  nor  act 
nor  part  in  it — nought  save  the  sorrow  and  the  terrors 
that  our  rash  deeds  put  upon  her,  and  the  anxiety  as 
to  your  fate  at  Ainsleigh.  'Tis  I  alone,  my  lord,  am 
blameworthy,  if  blame  there  be  in  seeking  for  one's 
rights  ;  no  scheme,  no  plot  was  thought  upon  between 
us,  and  'twas  but  on  the  hearing  all  was  lost,  some 
hasty  words  of  hers  occurred  to  me,  and  maddened  by 
pain  and  passion,  I  resolved  upon  the  instant  to  cast 
my  fate  upon  them." 

The  boy's  voice  was  choked  with  feeling  as  he 
spoke  ;  and  when  he  stopped  a  moment  to  recover 
firmness,  both  Rupert  and  Lord  Eversleigh  were  silent. 
Roland,  however,  after  a  moment's  pause,  went  on  : 

"  Not  knowing  how  to  manage  such  a  scheme 
without  influence  or  friends  to  aid  me,  I  sought 
assistance  from  the  Viscount  Digby,  and  found  in 
him  a  staunch  ally." 

"  A  rare  friend  in  good  sooth  !  "  exclaimed  Lord 
Eversleigh.  "  A  truly  trusty  and  most  prudent 
counsellor  ;  yet  fought  he  gallantly,  if  not  wisely, 
and  I  owe  him  thanks.  'Twas  Maud  not  Monica  he 
singled  out  as  your  betrothed.  Another  man  had 
fought  less  brilliantly  and  done  us  all  a  vast  more 
damage." 

"  I  can  never  forget,  my  lord,  he  willed  to  serve 
me,"   replied    Roland,   earnestly,    "  and    ventured   all 
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for  friendship's  sake,  without  reward  or  guerdon." 
There  was  again  a  little  silence,  and  then  Lord 
Eversleigh  having  thanked  Roland  for  his  frankness, 
which  had  in  truth  relieved  him  greatly,  Rupert  rose, 
and  his  horse  being  already  waiting  at  the  door,  they 
mounted,  and  proceeded  to  Lady  Dives'  house. 
Roland  and  another  officer  were  in  attendance,  and 
the  Wyndham  retainers  followed  in  the  distance. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

"A  heart  at  leisure  from  itself, 
To  soothe  and  sympathise." 

Manwaring. 

ON  taking  leave  of  Prince  Rupert,   Digby  and 
Maud,  with  their  small  escort,  rode  on  slowly 
together  towards  the  house  of  Lady  Dives. 

Maud  was  now  somewhat  less  agitated,  less 
alarmed.  She  had  been  to  a  certain  extent  re- 
assured concerning  the  safety  of  her  kinsmen,  and  for 
herself  she  had  ceased  to  fear.  She  knew  that 
Roland  would  watch  over  and  protect  her,  and  that 
Digby  assuredly  would  hold  himself  dishonoured  did 
aught  of  ill  befal  her  in  his  keeping.  She  had 
gathered  from  the  Prince  a  clearer  explanation  of 
the  raid  than  Roland's  agitated  words  had  been  able 
to  convey  to  her  ;  and  feeling  that  it  had  been  in  some 
sort  the  outcome  of  her  inconsiderate  speech,  was 
disposed  to  blame  herself  rather  than  others  for  much 
which  had  come  to  pass.  She  regretted  especially  the 
bitterness,  and  as  she  knew  now,  the  injustice  of  her 
words  to  Digby,  and  when,  on  the  Prince's  departure, 
he  again  approached  her,  there  was  that  in  his 
somewhat  distant  courtesy  that  further  touched  and 
disarmed  her.  She  saw  that  on  her  part  she  had 
pained  him  deeply,  and  though  she  instinctively  felt 
herself   forgiven,  she  saw    that    he    still   deemed  his 
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presence  irksome,  even  although  he  rode  in  silence  at 
her  side. 

"  My  Lord  Digby,"  she  said,  at  last,  wistfully,  "  you 
are  taking  me,  you  say,  to — Lady  Dives.  I  pray  you, 
will  she  receive  me  willingly — a  stranger,  and  un- 
bidden, and  my  house  unfriendly — how,  then,  may  I 
ask  it } " 

"  Nay,  madam,"  he  replied,  with  grave  courtesy, 
"  the  favour  will  'be  hers.  Mistress  Maud  Wyndham 
could  command  a  welcome,  were  her  claim  a  thousand 
times  less  ably  grounded  ;  a  sister,  methinks,  could 
scarce  do  less  to  repair  an  offence  which  the  brother, 
at  least,  regrets  so  deeply." 

"  But  which  I  well  believe  was  not  intended,"  said 
Maud,  gently  ;  and  then  as  they  reached  a  more 
crowded  street,  and  a  fuller  consciousness  of  her 
position  rushed  suddenly  upon  her,  she  added, 
earnestly :  "  Yet  I  pray  you,  my  lord,  that  we  move 
on  more  swiftly  ;  see  you  not,  every  eye  is  even  now 
upon  us,  and  it  irks  me  somewhat  entering  Shrews- 
bury in  the  guise  of  a  prisoner." 

"  As  an  honoured  guest,  believe  me,  madam,"  and 
then  they  rode  on  more  quickly  through  the  \\  ide  but 
irregular  streets,  with  their  quaint  houses,  black  and 
white,  and  many-gabled,  past  the  market-house  and 
old  grey  church,  past  all  the  scenes  that  Maud  had 
left  so  lately,  but  which  came  back  to  her  now  like 
the  mazes  of  a  troubled  dream.  Presently,  however, 
she  spoke  again,  anxiety  in  both  look  and  tone  : 

"  My  lord,  you  said  my  father  was  unhurt  ;  but 
how,  1  pray  you,  fared  it  with  my  kinsmen — how 
went  the  strife  when  you  rejoined  me  ?  " 
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"Your  father  and  uncle  were  alike  scatheless, 
madam.  Lord  Eversleigh,  I  once  knew  well  ;  Master 
Wyndham  I  met  years  since  at  Garnstead.  'Twas 
long  ago,"  he  added,  gravely,  "yet  have  I  not 
forgotten  it.  Be  sure,  madam,  I  hold  no  wrath 
against  them.  Mr.  Fairfax,  however,  measured 
swords  with  me,  and   I  unhorsed  him." 

"  He  was  wounded?"  said  Maud,  breathlessly,  as  the 
tears  sprang  to  her  eyes.  She  did  not  love  Philip, 
she  was  even  bitter  in  her  thoughts  of  him,  but  she 
had  never  wished  him  ill. 

"  He  was  not  wounded,  madam,  but  unhorsed  ; 
otherwise  he  had  had  my  life,  and,  perhaps,  Roland's 
also.  'Twas  but  the  flat  of  my  sword  that  felled  him  ; 
he  would  rise  again  ere  I  was  out  of  sight,"  in  which 
assertion,  in  his  wish  to  comfort  her,  Digby  had, 
perhaps,  rather  stretched  the  truth. 

Maud  seemed,  however,  for  the  time  contented,  and 
nothing  further  passed  between  them  until  some  few 
moments  later  they  drew  rein  in  front  of  Lady 
Dives'  house — a  spacious,  modern-looking  mansion  in 
the  corner  of  the  Market  Street,  with  square,  mullioned 
windows  and  pointed  gables,  which  Maud  had  often 
noticed  during  her  stay  in  Shrewsbury,  but  the 
threshold  of  which  she  had  never  crossed. 

Her  step  faltered  and  her  cheek  grew  pale  as  she 
did  so  now,  led  courteously  by  Digby  into  the  narrow 
vestibule,  and  thence  into  a  small  but  lofty  hall, 
panelled  with  oak  from  floor  to  ceiling ;  the  last 
elaborately  carved  with  fauns  and  satyrs,  and  lit  by  a 
lantern  of  coloured  glass. 

At    another   time    Maud    would    have  lingered    to 
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mark  with  girlish  pleasure  these  new  surroundings  ; 
but  now  she  crossed  in  silence  the  parqueted  floor, 
and  mounted  the  steep  but  handsome  staircase,  with 
its  curiously  carved  and  twisted  bannisters  of  solid 
oak,  with  no  curiosity,  but  only  trouble  upon  her  pale, 
fair  face. 

A  shadow  of  this  trouble  came  to  Digby  as  he 
watched  her,  but  he  did  not  speak.  He  led  the  way 
silently  into  a  quaintly-furnished  parlour,  and  finding 
it,  as  he  hoped,  unoccupied,  proceeded  to  do  the 
honours  to  his  guest,  with  a  gentle  tact  and  courtesy 
that,  despite  her  anxiety,  were  well  calculated  to  place 
her  at  her  ease.  Then  he  left  her  for  a  moment  to 
seek  his  sister-in-law,  and,  as  the  door  closed  behind 
him,  Maud  sank  wearily  on  the  seat  which  he  had 
placed  for  her,  and  covered  her  face   with  her  hands. 

It  was  only  a  few  minutes  later,  when  a  slight, 
rustling  sound  aroused  her ;  and  as  she  hurriedly 
raised  her  head  and  looked  around  her,  a  voice  softly 
pronounced  her  name,  and  a  tall,  slender,  and  very 
handsome  woman  stood  beside  her,  whom  she 
recognised  instinctively  as  Lady  Dives. 

Digby,  on  leaving  the  parlour,  had  hurried  at  once 
to  seek  his  sister-in-law,  and  having,  with  more 
embarrassment  than  was  usual  with  him,  explained  his 
mission,  had  earnestly  recommended  Maud  Wyndham 
to  her  care.  He  had  already  prepared  her  for  much 
that  had  occurred,  by  a  hasty  scroll  in  the  early 
morning,  but  had  wisely  taken  her  consent  for 
granted,  without  leaving  her  the  option  of  refusal  or 
remonstrance.  He  knew  that  whilst  she  would  surely 
deprecate  his  conduct,  her  womanly  kindness  would 
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not  fail  him,  whilst  the  strange  mistake  in  which 
his  plans  had  ended  could  not  but  awaken  a  fuller 
sympathy  towards  her  fair  young  guest ;  and  although 
blaming  him  somewhat  warmly  for  his  share  in  the 
adventure,  she  did  not  for  a  moment  belie  his  trust  in 
her,  but  promised  everything  that  he  desired  :  "  For 
the  maiden's  sake,  not  for  thine  !  'Tis  the  Middle  Ages 
that  thou  shouldst  have  lived  in,"  she  added,  gravely, 
"  to  scare  the  pretty  child  in  such  a  fashion  !  "  And 
then,  without  listening  to  further  explanation,  she  left 
him  quickly,  and  sought  Maud  in  the  parlour,  leaving 
him  to  follow  her  or  not,  as  he  deemed  fitting. 

"  I  fear  you  have  been  waiting  over  long,  Mistress 
Maud  Wyndham,"  she  said,  gently  ;  "  I  was  absent 
when  Lord  Digby  sought  me,  and  learnt  but  this 
instant  of  your  presence  here.  I  knew  your  mother 
years  ago,  my  child,  and  for  her  sake  would  right 
gladly  welcome  you  —  none  the  less  that  my  rash 
brother  be  the  cause  of  your  distress  ;  "  and  as  she 
spoke,  she  extended  her  hand,  and  drew  the  girl 
to  her  with  a  gentle  gesture  that  was  more  com- 
forting than  any  words.  Maud,  whose  heart  was 
already  full  of  strange  emotion,  whose  strength  and 
courage  had  well-nigh  failed  her  under  a  strain  so 
unusual,  responded  in  a  way  that  was  perhaps  not 
unexpected.  The  presence  of  one  of  her  own  rank 
and  sex,  seemed,  indeed,  to  make  restraint  no  longer 
needful,  and  as  her  hostess  took  her  tenderly  in  her 
arms,  she  bent  her  head  upon  her  shoulder,  and  burst 
into  a  passion  of  tears. 

"  Poor  child ! "  said  Lady  Dives,  kindly,  as  she 
smoothed  back  the  soft  masses  of  hair,  and   looked 
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into  the  girl's  lovely  face.  "  You  are  too  young  and 
beautiful  for  adventures  such  as  these,  but  you  are  safe 
with  me  as  well  as  welcome,  until  Lord  Eversleigh 
can  come  himself  to  claim  you." 

Lord  Digby,  after  a  moment's  thought,  had 
followed  his  sister-in-law  into  the  room,  but  withdrew 
without  discovering  himself.  He  had  felt  that  Maud 
might,  perchance,  wish  for  a  more  formal  introduc- 
tion, but  he  perceived  now  that  women  could 
manage  better  by  themselves.  He  had  been  aggrieved 
and  discomposed  by  Lady  Dives'  reception  of  him, 
and  felt  that  fate  had  treated  him  a  little  hardly ; 
for  the  scheme  had  not  been  of  his  devising,  and 
he  had  striven  in  it  with  an  unselfishness  and  a  courage 
that  deserved  better  guerdon.  But  the  sight  of  Maud's 
tears  won  him  again  from  the  thought  of  self,  and  as 
he  paced  the  busy  street  to  his  own  quarters,  his  mind 
dwelt  with  a  keen  anxiety,  and  truest  sympathy  upon 
Maud's  fortunes — with  a  strange  longing  for  the  time 
when  he  might  again  be  permitted  to  approach  her. 

It  was  not  long  before  Lady  Dives'  kind  caresses 
had  restored  Maud  to  something  like  her  usual  self. 
She  had  felt  secure  of  Digby's  truth  in  the  details  that 
he  had  given  her  ;  she  felt  sure  that  Rupert  would  like- 
wise fulfil  his  promise,  and  that,  perhaps  even  ere  this, 
her  father  had  had  tidings  of  her.  It  was  the  thought 
of  Monica  that  most  distressed  her — Monica,  wedded 
as  she  must  be  now  to  Philip  Fairfax  :  their  glad 
girlish  days  together  too  surely  of  the  past.  Maud 
herself  felt  more  a  woman  than  she  had  done  but  three 
brief  hours  since.  It  all  seemed  like  a  strange,  wild 
dream  —  the  quiet  bridal  cortege,  the   birds   singing, 
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the  sun  shining — suddenly  the  strife  of  swords — the 
flash  of  fire-arms,  and  the  tramp  of  steeds — fainting 
women  and  struggling  men — a  flight — a  capture — and 
now  this  quaint,strange  parlour,  and  the  stately  woman 
sitting  near  her.  But  it  was  not  until  some  time  later 
that  Lady  Dives  would  consent  to  listen  to  more  than 
the  merest  outline  of  Maud's  story.  She  saw  that 
the  girl  was  weary  and  excited,  and  needed  greatly 
rest  and  refreshment  after  the  terrible  scenes  which  she 
had  gone  through  ;  and  so,  when  the  first  strangeness 
had  passed  away,  she  led  her  herself  to  the  chamber 
prepared  for  her,  and  there  ministered  lovingly  to  her 
needs,  with  a  gentle,  motherly  tact  that  touched  her 
guest  to  the  heart. 

Presently,  however,  when  Maud  was  rested  and 
again  sought  the  parlour.  Lady  Dives  was  alike  ready 
and  willing  to. have  everything  explained  to  her.  She 
was  full  of  womanly  sympathy  and  gentleness,  as  she 
held  the  girl's  soft  hand  in  hers,  gathering  the  discon- 
nected tale  partly  from  the  faltering  accents,  and  partly 
from  the  still  frightened  eyes  ;  and  her  heart  was  very 
wroth  against  both  Roland  and  Lord  Digby — the  one 
for  having  planned,  the  other  for  having  helped  the 
scheme.  She  was  more  severe  than  Maud  towards 
them,  for  Maud  still  blamed  her  own  impetuous  words ; 
without  them,  she  told  herself  repeatedly,  Roland,  so 
simple  and  boyish  as  he  had  ever  been,  could  never 
have  conceived  so  bold  a  plan.  Maud  was  very  frank 
and  true  in  all  she  felt  and  thought,  and  now  she  sub- 
mitted herself  unreservedly  to  the  gentle  questioning 
of  her  hostess,  and  talking  as  time  went  on  of  her  quiet 
home,  of  her  free,  untutored  life,  then  of  her  aspirations 
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and  her  hopes,  laid  them  open  for  the  first  time  in  her 
Hfe  to  the  inspection  of  a  truly  feminine  mind.  It  was 
the  misfortune  of  this  girl  to  have  no  mother  to  advise 
her,  and  she  had  fashioned  her  own  course  as  she 
pleased ;  yet  her  hostess,  whilst  surprised  at  her  high 
spirit  and  fearlessness,  was  drawn  to  her,  nevertheless, 
in  a  manner  that  surprised  herself 

At  the  evening  meal  they  were  joined  by  Sir  Lewis 
Dives,  who,  in  turn,  gave  Maud  a  kindly  welcome, 
but  without  alluding  to  the  reason  of  her  presence 
there,  of  which  his  wife  had  privately  informed  him. 
Later  in  the  evening  other  guests  assembled,  amongst 
them  Prince  Rupert,  with  some  officers  of  his  suite^ 
and  last  of  all  Lord  Digby  himself  appeared.  The  latter, 
in  his  gay  Cavalier  dress  of  ruby  velvet,  slashed  with 
satin,  with  his  laced  ruffles  and  flowing  love-locks, 
looked  a  very  different  figure  to  the  sombre-clad 
Roundhead  of  the  morning's  adventure.  His  face, 
moreover,  paler  than  of  wont,  seemed  to  show  tokens 
of  fatigue  or  pain;  and,  although  disclaiming  the  need 
of  a  sling,  he  only  moved  his  arm  with  difficulty.  The 
latter  circumstance,  together  with  a  certain  deprecation 
in  look  and  manner,  as  one  not  entirely  certain  of  his 
welcome,  moved  Lady  Dives  to  a  more  cordial  greeting 
than  she  had  at  first  intended.  Sir  Lewis,  on  the  other 
hand,  received  him  stiffly.  His  plain  common-sense 
was  wont  to  clash  at  times  with  his  brother's  thought- 
lessness and  eccentricity,  and  he  seldom  cared  to  dis- 
semble his  displeasure ;  while  the  many  years  that  lay 
between  them,  the  relation  almost  like  those  of  father 
and  son  that  time  and  circumstances  had  helped  to 
foster,  caused  remonstrance,  and  even  reproof  on  his 
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part,  to  be  received  by  Digby  without  resentment. 
On  the  present  occasion,  though  colouring  sHghtly 
at  the  curt  greeting,  he  showed  no  vexation,  but  pre- 
sently moving  over  to  Maud,  sought  with  winning 
courtesy  and  deference  to  gain  the  pardon  he  needed 
at  her  hands.  And  reason  as  she  doubtless  had  to  be 
angered  with  him,  troubled  and  anxious  as  she  still 
found  herself  through  the  results  of  his  folly,  it  was 
not  easy  to  be  angry  long  with  Digby,  when  he  once 
bent  himself  to  seek  forgiveness.  They  were  already 
conversing  with  sufficient  cordiality,  when  Prince 
Rupert  joined  them,  to  inform  Maud  that  her  missive 
had  reached  Lord  Eversleigh;  confirming  at  the  same 
time  Digby's  former  assurance  that  no  serious  casualty 
had  occurred,  and  that  all  were  safe  and  well  at  Ains- 
leigh.  Relieved  and  thankful,  Maud's  spirits  naturally- 
rose,  a  pleasant  converse  upon  many  themes  succeeded 
and  sometimes  questioning,  but  more  often  listening 
to  the  now  gay,  now  earnest  remarks  of  those  around, 
hearing  for  the  first  time  from  friendly  lips  the  hopes 
and  interests  of  the  cause  she  loved,  of  men  whose 
fame  had  reached  her  in  her  solitude,  Maud's  first 
evening  in  a  Royalist  house  passed  quickly  away. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

"Thou  hast  the  sweetest  face  I  ever  looked  upon." 

THE  next  morning  rose  clear  and  cloudless  :  the 
birds  were  still  singing  in  the  distant  fields,  a 
golden  glory  was  upon  the  woods,  an  autumn  feeling 
in  the  air,  clear  sunshine  and  deep  shadows  on  the 
streets  of  Shrewsbury.  The  curious  old  houses  with 
their  whitewash  glistening  between  the  broad  black 
trellis  work  :  here  and  there  an  old  brick  wall,  or  grey 
stone  portico  crusted  with  lichen  or  dark  with  age  :  a 
scarf  of  loyal  colouring  waving  from  an  upper  window  : 
trees  rising  in  the  background  :  little  bits  of  moving 
colour  dotted  up  and  down  the  street  :  all  this  was 
spread  before  Maud  Wyndham  as  she  sat  at  the  case- 
ment playing  Avith  the  little  daughter  of  her  hostess, 
a  quaint,  tiny  child  in  the  long,  stiff  dress  of  the  period, 
like  a  woman  in  miniature,  with  her  golden  curls  set 
free  for  once  from  the  small  plaited  cap  that  usually 
concealed  them. 

Beside  her  sat  Lady  Dives,  bending  busily  over  a 
long  strip  of  tapestry  ;  whilst  Lord  Digby,  seated  near 
them,  conversed  with  each  in  turn,  but  most,  perhaps, 
with  his  sister. 

It  was  now  three  days  since  Maud  had  come  there, 
and  already  the  place  had  a  homelike  feel,  wrought, 
doubtless,  by  the  gentle  sympathy  and  considerate 
kindness  that  had  been  her  welcome.     Even  the  large 
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quaint  parlour  that  had  seemed  so  strange  to  her,  now 
won  her  frank  and  ready  admiration,  with  its  medley 
of  old  and  modern  furniture — its  rich  arras  powdered 
over  with  birds  and  flowers,  and  quaint  devices  :  its 
mullioned  casements  with  their  latticed  panes  ;  the 
straight-backed,  richly-embroidered  Elizabethan  seats, 
contrasting  curiously  with  the  foreign  carpeting  ;  the 
dainty  knick-knacks,  the  objects  of  classic  art  which 
the  Queen's  luxurious  taste  had  made  the  fashion  in 
courtly  circles,  but  which  as  yet  had  hardly  pene- 
trated into  even  the  nobles'  country  houses.  But  if 
these  novelties  were  pleasing  to  her,  the  gentle  ways  of 
Lady  Dives,  and  the  childish  beauty  of  her  small  com- 
panion, were  dearer  and  more  pleasing  still  :  while  she 
herself  won  all  hearts  to  her  by  her  beauty  and  her 
winsome  graciousness. 

Lord  Digby,  who  had  strolled  in  for  a  moment's 
talk,  he  said,  an  hour  or  so  before,  showed  little  in- 
clination to  depart.  He  was  strangely  fascinated  by 
the  stately  maiden  whom  but  two  days  before  he  had 
brought  there  as  a  captive,  whom  he  had  thought  to 
see  wedded  to  his  friend.  There  was  something  so 
noble  about  Maud.  She  was  so  different  from  other 
damsels  with  whom  he  had  earlier  been  acquainted  : 
so  different  in  her  stateliness,  more  different  still  in 
the  bright,  childlike  gaiety,  that  (despite  her  troubles) 
would  flash  out  at  odd  moments,  contrasting,  and  at 
the  same  time  blending  sweetly  with  it.  That  she 
was  a  woman  who  could  love,  suffer,  and  dare  great 
things,  he  was  convinced,  although  he  had  seen  but 
little  of  her  :  that  she  could  love,  suffer,  and  dare, 
in  silence,  he  suspected  :  that  her  love  to  whomsoever 
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it  was  given,  would  be  a  boon  inestimable,  a  treasure 
of  great  price,  he  was  beginning  already  to  acknow- 
ledge to  himself;  and  thus  it  was  with  an  unusual 
earnestness,  a  keen  interest,  that  he  set  himself  to 
talk  to  her,  to  win  her,  if  might  be,  from  the  pre- 
occupation which  the  anxieties  of  the  moment  had 
gathered  round  her. 

She  sat  still  now,  her  eyes  turning  dreamily  on  the 
busy  streets  before  her :  her  thoughts  rather  with 
Monica  at  Ainsleigh  than  with  Lord  Digby  at  Shrews- 
bury :  even  though  the  latter  was  pouring  forth  for 
her  benefit,  in  a  curiously  lavish  way,  all  the  treasures 
of  a  refined  and  highly-cultivated  mind.  Fragments 
of  what  he  said  sank,  however,  into  her  heart  to  be 
dwelt  upon  in  hours  of  less  anxiety,  in  hours  that 
might  be  spent  in  solitude  and  in  silence  ;  and  his  gay, 
musical  voice  might  have  greater  influence  in  the  far 
future  than  she  was  now  aware  of  Not  that  his  tones 
were  always  gay,  even  with  her,  for  he  well  knew  how 
to  suit  his  accents  and  his  expression  to  the  theme 
that  he  discussed  :  and  looking  at  him  once,  when  he 
was  speaking  of  the  King — of  his  cause,  and  of  his 
fortunes — his  voice — the  expression  of  his  face — had 
thrilled  to  her  inmost  heart,  and  made  her  admire, 
almost  venerate  him,  for  his  devotion  to  the  cause 
she  loved. 

Perhaps  she  liked  him  less  well,  through  other 
parts  of  his  discourse,  when  the  follies  and  failings 
of  his  brother  Royalists  became  in  turn  his  theme — 
when  names  which  she  had  reverenced,  deeds  which 
she  had  gloried  in,  took  a  new  and  less  lofty  colouring 
from  his  sarcastic  speech.     When  the  rash   deeds  of 
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Rupert,  and  the  violence  of  his  followers,  were  scorn- 
fully dilated  on  or  pitilessly  condemned,  with  brilliant 
sarcasm  and  polished  periods,  but  with  a  severity  of 
judgment  that  sat  ill  on  one  so  young. 

He  saw  this,  maybe,  for  again  he  changed,  and 
other  names  were  touched  more  tenderly,  and  other 
deeds  met  generous  guerdon,  and  more  eager  sym- 
pathy— until  the  shadow  faded  from  Maud's  face,  and 
she  was  won  perforce  to  listen,  surprised  and  in- 
terested at  the  strange  changes  that  came  over  him — 
even  while  at  times  they  perplexed  and  almost 
startled  her.  She  had  yet  to  unravel  the  curious 
complexities,  the  wondrous  inconsisteAcies  of  the 
man  before  her  ;  and  to  marvel  at  the  fitful  friend- 
ships, the  fierce  oppositions,  the  chivalrous  relentings 
that  would  mark  his  relations  with  other  men. 

The  time  might  come  when  she  would  know  him 
better,  and  trust  him  more  entirely  than  she  could  as 
yet  ;  but  those  days  were  shrouded  in  the  future,  and 
she  thought  not  of  them.  Fascinated  by  his  eloquence, 
admiring  his  courage,  his  loyalty,  his  ambition — there 
was  something  in  his  very  changefulness  that  made 
her  hesitate  to  trust  him  fully.  Perhaps  the  judgment 
of  the  world  had  swayed  her  :  for  the  name  of  Digby 
had  been  early  known  to  her,  and  mostly  through  the 
medium  of  his  foes  :  something  there  must  have  been 
that  made  her  cold  to  him,  colder  than  she  was  to  Sir 
Lewis  Dives,  to  Rupert,  to  the  other  Royalist  nobles, 
who  had  come  there  during  these  short  three  days  : 
colder  than  his  courteous  kindness  seemed  to  merit, 
or  his  eager  homage  had  deserved.  It  may  have  been 
the  very  fascination  that  she  felt  towards  him,  that 
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bade  her  hold  back  shrinkingly  as  from  a  half- 
suspected  danger  ;  but  if  that  were  so,  the  precaution 
came  too  late.  Fascinated  as  she  owned  herself  from 
their  very  earliest  meeting,  fascinated  despite  herself 
by  the  stories  she  had  heard  of  him  ;  there  was  little 
doubt  as  time  flew  onwards,  her  interest  and  admiration 
would  steadily  increase.  She  had  not,  indeed,  learned 
the  lesson  he  was  fain  to  teach  her.  She  did  admire, 
but  she  did  not  love  him — and  he  loved  her.  It 
mattered  little.  His  admiration  had  forestalled  her 
own,  and  had  leaped  at  once  to  greater  tenderness 
than  her  coy  maidenhood  had  as  yet  permitted  her. 
But  when  Digby  loved,  there  would  be  that  within 
him  that  would  never  rest  till  he  was  loved  again.  He 
had  fascinated  many  in  his  brief  career,  and  had  often 
been  attracted  in  return  ;  but  if  his  lighter  fancy  had 
been  often  touched,  the  true  affection  of  his  heart  had 
been  given  to  none.  It  augured  well  for  the  depth, 
the  stability  of  this  new  love  which  had  come  to  him, 
that  there  had  sprung  up  beside  it  a  tender  reverence 
which  withheld  him  as  yet  from  its  outward  demon- 
stration. She  was  so  fair,  so  young,  he  would  not 
seek  her  hastily  :  he  would  woo  her  fairly,  but  with 
caution  :  would  do  her  friendly  rather  than  loving 
service  :  would  set  himself  to  conquer,  little  by  little, 
the  strange  mistrust  with  which  she  now  regarded 
him,  rather  than  attempt  to  win  her  heart  by  storm. 
He  would  show  himself  to  her  as  she  wished  to  see 
him,  as  he  would  wish  himself,  for  her  sake,  to  be  ; 
would  guard  his  words,  aye,  and  his  heart  also,  lest  he 
perchance,  might  grieve  her ;  would  show  himself 
ready  to  aid  and  serve  her,  if  sobeit  she  would  accept 
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his  aid  ;  would  make  the  long  hours  bright  and 
pleasant  to  her  ;  and  not  now,  but  in  the  future,  he 
would  ask  for  his  reward. 

Digby  had  many  a  dire  defect  within  his  heart,  so 
the  world  said  freely — anger  and  rivalry,  and  ambi- 
tion had  sprung  up  within  him  :  but  noble  thoughts 
and  generous  feelings,  and  lofty  purposes  grew  up 
thickly  beside  them,  like  stately  flowers  in  a  weedy 
garden ;  and  henceforth,  he  woiild  cull  the  flowers  for 
Maud  Wyndham,  and  the  weeds  would  shrink  and 
grow  fewer  beneath  her  touch. 

Lady  Dives  wondered  often  at  the  mood  that  had 
come  over  him,  and  Maud  listened  with  growing 
interest,  until  a  fresh  anxiety  led  her  thoughts  away. 

For  why  did  not  her  father  come  for  her :  or  had 
she,  indeed,  offended  him  ?  Roland  had  been  with 
her  early,  with  the  compliments  and  inquiries  of  the 
Prince,  for  Rupert  could  be  courteous  when  he  listed, 
and  he  felt  a  strong  interest  in  his  beautiful  captive, 
and  a  desire  that  her  sojourn  there  should  be  pleasant. 
The  sight  of  Roland  had  saddened  her  :  he  looked  so 
pained,  so  disappointed  ;  and  yet  he  had  been  so  kind 
to  her,  so  gentle  in  his  care  for  her,  so  anxious  for  her 
safe  return  to  Ainsleigh.  It  seemed  to  her  that  he 
was  over  anxious,  until  the  day  passed  on  and  her 
father  did  not  come  or  send  ;  and  then  she,  too,  began 
to  fear  and  wonder,  and  her  thoughts  strayed  once 
again,  faster  and  ever  faster,  until  even  Digby's 
eloquence  seemed  to  have  lost  its  power  to  charm. 

He  spoke  to  her  now  of  cities  and  of  courtly  things, 
of  scenes  in  foreign  lands  where  he  had  been  :  of  the 
King  whom  he  already  loved  so  loyally  :  of  the  cause 
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that  he  would  have  her  love,  that  it  might  lead  her 
nearer  to  himself;  but  Maud's  heart  was  in  the 
pleasant  fields  and  sunny  pasture-lands,  in  the  dark  fir 
woods  of  Ainsleigh — glad  with  the  songs  of  birds,  and 
the  wood  iris,  and  the  tall,  blue  Jacob's  ladder,  and 
the  high  green  ferns.  She  was  with  her  own  gentle 
Monica,  weeping  in  her  arms,  whilst  Digby  wanted 
her  to  roam  with  him  in  the  scenes  of  chivalry  and 
romance,  in  which,  nevertheless,  those  two  would  have 
blent  well  together ;  for  Digby  was  thoroughly 
chivalrous  and  brave,  and  Maud  was  fair,  and  beauti- 
ful, and  stately,  as  the  veriest  knight-errant  could 
desire.  And  he  knew  this,  as  he  stood  gazing  on  her, 
noticing  the  fair,  sweet  face  with  its  auburn  setting, 
and  the  soft,  dark  eyes  that  met  his  own  so  shyly,  as 
she  sat  there,  her  pretty  hands  lying  idly  in  her  lap, 
and  the  golden-haired  child  leaning  against  her. 

Suddenly,  there  came  a  new  sound  in  the  street 
beneath — a  troop  of  horse  approaching  rapidly,  halting 
it  seemed  at  their  very  door  :  the  sound  of  feet  were 
heard  upon  the  stairs,  and  as,  with  an  exclamation  of 
joy  and  relief,  Maud  sprang  to  her  feet,  the  door  of 
the  chamber  opened,  and  Rupert  entered,  accompanied 
by  Lord  Eversleigh. 

Lady  Dives,  a  faint  flush  mantling  on  her  fair 
cheek,  rose  with  stately  reverence  to  meet  her  guests 
— the  one,  the  King's  kinsman,  and  her  frequent 
visitor — the  other,  a  stranger  of  long  years'  standing, 
and  a  recent  adversary ;  but  Maud  saw  only  one  face, 
heard  only  one  voice  as,  restrained  by  etiquette  from 
further  advance,  she  stood  with  hands  outstretched, 
her  eyes  fixed  anxiously  upon  her  father's  face,  a  low 
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cry  of  welcome,  not  unmixed  with  pleading,  escaping 
from  her  lips.  The  Prince  and  Digby  had  marked 
the  expression  of  her  face — half  proud,  half  tender, 
wholly  winsome  in  its  fearlessness — in  its  unconscious- 
ness of  wrong.  Lord  Eversleigh  saw  it  too,  and  his 
grave  brow  relaxed  a  little.  He  was  a  stern  man, 
but  he  loved  his  daughter,  wilful  and  unduteous  as  he 
had  deemed  her,  and  the  hours  since  she  had  been 
snatched  from  him,  had  been  full  of  grave  anxiety. 
He  gazed  on  her  with  keen  questioning,  doubting 
little  to  find  traces  of  suspense  and  sorrow ;  but 
though  her  cheek  was  paler  than  of  wont,  her  eyes 
met  his  without  a  shadow.  He  had  never  seen  her 
look  so  beautiful,  so  queenly,  as  she  did  then,  the  sun 
streaming  over  her  white  dress  and  her  fair  face,  and 
his  heart  went  out  to  her  the  more  that  he  had  judged 
her  over  harshly. 

Prince  Rupert  marked  the  softening  of  his  stern, 
haughty  brow,  and  there  was  a  smile  upon  his  lips  as 
he  himself  led  Maud  to  her  father. 

"  Permit  me,  my  lord,  to  restore  to  you  a  daughter 
of  whom  a  soldier  may  well  be  proud.  I  regret  that 
my  duty  hath  touched  upon  my  courtesy  in  thus 
detaining  her,  but  I  thank  that  same  duty  also  that 
it  hath  won  unto  me  the  acquaintance  of  so  high- 
hearted a  lady." 

"  Your  Highness  doth  my  daughter  much  honour," 
said  Lord  Eversleigh,  "and  I  am  myself  much  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of  Lady  Dives,  for  her  considerate 
and  most  courteous  hospitality." 

"  My  lord,  the  debt  is  rather  mine  than  yours.  I 
trust   that   others   may  be   added    unto   it,   and    that 
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Mistress  Maud  and  I  be  friends  henceforward."  And 
as  Lady  Dives  spoke  thus,  she  turned  to  Maud,  with  a 
sweet,  motherly  glance  that  surprised  Lord  Eversleigh, 
while  Digby  blessed  her  for  it  in  his  heart. 

He  had  stepped  aside  after  his  first  courteous 
salutation  of  the  Prince  on  entering,  but  Lord  Evers- 
leigh had  recognised  him,  and  a  struggle  was  in  his 
heart  of  many  contesting  feelings.  Time  was  when  he 
had  known  him  well :  had  been  a  guest  at  Sherborne, 
when  he  and  Lord  Bristol  lived  in  forced  retirement, 
givingthemselves  to  varied  studies,and  preparing  them- 
selves for  stormier  times  :  he  had  shared  wdth  him  in 
many  a  hot  discussion,  when  the  King's  prerogative 
had  been  in  question,  and  had  then  to  rein  in  and  con- 
trol sometimes  the  passionate  disloyalty  of  his  com- 
panion, who  was  now  the  hottest  champion  of  the 
Crown.  Since  then  there  had  been  change  of  politics, 
change  of  feeling,  charges  and  accusations  flung  openly 
from  one  to  the  other  :  Lord  Eversleigh  had  helped  to 
impeach  Digby  of  high  treason,  and  thus  bring  him 
to  dire  peril,  that  had  not  yet  passed  away  from  him. 
The  viscount,  on  his  side,  had  opposed  him  in  Court 
and  Council ;  had  striven  against  him  by  word  and 
pen,  and  had  now  surely  filled  up  the  measure  of 
his  offences  by  his  recent  bold,  if  unsuccessful,  venture. 
And  yet,  such  was  the  fascination  that  Digby 
exercised  over  all  he  met,  that  Maud,  whom  he  had 
most  offended,  had  already,  so  it  seemed,  forgiven 
him  ;  and  Lord  Eversleigh  himself,  for  all  his  anger, 
felt  his  heart  smite  him  somewhat  in  the  remem- 
brance of  the  past.  He  rejoiced  from  his  soul  that 
his  brother's  shot  had  spared  him  ;  though  he  could 
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not  bring  himself  at  once  to  pardon  him,  and  the 
greeting  that  passed  between  them  was  as  stern  and 
stately  as  might  befit  the  two  chief  actors  in  a  duel. 
The  interview  was  necessarily  a  short  one.  Lord 
Eversleigh  and  his  daughter  with  courteous  speeches 
took  leave,  and  Rupert  accompanied  them  to  the  door, 
himself  lifting  Maud  into  the  saddle. 

Roland  and  the  other  officers  were  still  waiting 
there.     Rupert  bade  the  travellers  farewell. 

"  Captain  Arundell  and  these  gentlemen  will  escort 
you  to  the  village  :  afterwards  you  will  be  with  friends. 
Farewell,  my  lord — I  would  fain  have  seen  that  scarf 
a  scarlet  one.  The  father  of  Mistress  Maud  Wyndham 
must  be  a  brave  and  gallant  soldier  :  and  farewell  to 
you  also,  madam,"  lifting  his  plumed  hat  as  he  spoke  ; 
"  a  safe  and  pleasant  journey  to  you." 

Maud  bowed  in  silence,  and  Lord  Eversleigh 
mounting,  they  rode  quickly  down  the  street.  Rupert 
stood  looking  after  them,  with  many  thoughts  in  his 
mind  ;  the  adventure  had  amused  and  interested  him, 
nothing  more,  but  he  marvelled  that  so  young  a  girl 
should  show  such  courage  and  decision.  Digby 
watched  also,  but  with  feelings  warmer  and  more 
personal ;  he  sighed  as  they  vanished  from  his  sight, 
and  went  back  into  the  house,  to  glean  golden 
opinions  of  Maud  from  his  sister-in-law,  but  he  himself 
was  more  silent  than  of  wont. 

Meanwhile,  Maud  was  further  and  further  away 
from  the  old  town  of  Shrewsbury,  and  nearer  to  her 
uncle's  house.  The  first  part  of  the  ride  was  very 
silent  :  Roland  was  there,  and  he  could  not  speak 
as   usual  to   Lord    Eversleigh.     The    very  sight    re- 
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minded  him  of  one  whom  he  was  struggHng  to 
forget,  and  aroused  all  the  anger  and  antagonism  of 
his  nature  against  those  who  had  parted  them. 

Lord  Eversleigh,  on  his  side,  felt  somewhat  strange 
with  him.  He  had  spoken  to  him,  indeed,  in  the 
Prince's  presence,  and  seemed  sufficiently  at  ease  : 
but  he  could  not  engage  in  conversation  with  him,  nor 
affect  to  bridge  with  empty  courtesies  the  gulf 
between  them  ;  nor  was  Roland  willing  that  he  should 
do  so. 

Maud  also  was  thinking  deeply.  Her  heart  was 
full  to  overflowing,  as  she  recalled  the  terror,  and 
the  bitterness  and  anxiety  with  which  she  had  last 
passed  along  that  road.  She  was  longing  for  a  sight 
of  Monica — of  that  fair  young  sister  who  had  been 
the  companion  of  her  childhood,  from  whom  she  must 
so  soon  be  separated.  Shrewsbury,  with  its  handsome 
streets,  its  ancient  houses,  its  gay  inhabitants,  its  loyalty 
and  its  brightness,  was  already  forgotten — Digby, 
Lady  Dives,  Prince  Rupert,  almost  as  if  they  had 
never  been.  They  had  all,  or  nearly  all,  much  to  do 
in  her  future  life,  some,  perhaps,  unconsciously.  She 
would  recall  for  years  after  those  days  which  she 
had  spent  there,  part  captive  and  part  guest,  for 
the  first  time  amongst  Royalists — the  supporters  of 
a  cause  she  loved.  The  time  would  come  when  she 
would  treasure  up  their  remembrance,  and  smiles  and 
looks  and  words  which  had  been  lightly  spoken, 
would  have  a  deeper  meaning  in  her  heart.  But 
now  she  had  other  things  to  think  of — Monica,  home, 
Ainsleigh — and  her  thoughts  kept  her  silent. 

Arriving,  at  last,  at  the  little  village  of  Ainsleigh, 
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Roland  and  the  other  CavaHers  bade  them  farewell, 
to  return  to  Shrewsbury  ;  most  of  them  well  pleased 
with  the  new  and  chivalrous  devoir  which  the  Prince 
had  laid  upon  them.  Courteous  phrases  passed 
between  them  and  the  Parliamentary  leader  :  Maud  sat 
and  listened,  a  thoughtful  look  upon  her  face.  It 
seemed  that  a  chapter  of  her  life  was  closing — never 
to  be  opened  to  her  again — a  quaint,  strange  chapter, 
partly  bright  and  partly  sorrowful,  which  would  give 
its  colouring  to  other  scenes,  long  after  these  had 
passed  away.  Her  heart  was  sad  for  Roland,  too. 
She  felt  for  him  with  all  the  passionate  energy  of 
her  disposition ;  she  dowered  him  with  her  own 
shattered  hopes,  her  bitter  disappointment,  and  read 
them  all  upon  the  frank,  open  face,  where  others  saw 
only  a  little  shadow — a  little  gravity.  He  shook  hands 
with  her  and  with  Lord  Eversleigh,  but  he  scarcely 
spoke  ;  only  as  he  released  her  hand,  and  looking  into 
her  face  read  the  pity  and  the  friendship  in  those 
soft,  sweet  eyes,  his  own  grew  also  troubled,  and  his 
lips  slightly  moved.  She  thought  he  said,  "God 
bless  you,"  but  she  did  not  know.  Only  her  heart 
thrilled  hot  within  her,  and  the  tears  rose  unbidden. 

Then  he  moved  away,  and  they  rode  on  again  in 
silence — father  and  daughter  alone  together :  the 
servants  a  little  space  behind.  Yet  they  spoke  not. 
Perhaps  there  was  no  need — so  much  alike  each  knew 
by  instinct  what  was  passing  in  the  other's  mind,  only 
the  motive  power  was  different. 

The  sun  shone  brightly  on  their  path  :  the  swallows 
were  all  gone  southwards,  and  the  song  birds  were 
few.     Still  there  were  trills  reaching  them  now  and 
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then,  and  there  was  a  different  and  more  distant  music 
floating  on  the  air,  somewhere  in  the  environs  of 
Shrewsbury.  Perhaps  the  CavaHers  were  singing 
their  gay  battle  songs,  as  they  rode  joyously  home- 
ward :  the  afternoon  was  so  still,  or  the  sound  had 
hardly  reached  them  there.  There  were  few  loiterers 
on  the  road,  but,  as  they  left  the  village,  labourers 
coming  from  their  work  turned  and  gazed  on  the 
stately  soldier  and  his  queenly-looking  daughter : 
children  running  out  of  their  cottages  stopped  to 
marvel  at  Maud's  brilliant  beauty,  then  ran  away  and 
played  and  dreamt  of  her  again  at  night.  The  grey 
lodge-gates  were  reached,  gloomy  and  imposing, 
with  the  ivy  growing  over  them  ;  and  within,  the 
straight  walks,  the  old  yew  hedges,  which  Maud  had 
known  from  childhood  upwards ;  here  and  there  a 
group  of  firs  rose  dark  and  grand,  and  sorrowful, 
Maud  thought  sometimes,  and  then  in  contrast  with 
them,  the  graceful  chestnut  and  the  sycamore  with  its 
golden  foliage,  and  the  dead  leaves  dropping  slowly 
upon  the  ground.  One  of  the  servants  rode  forward 
to  announce  them,  then  for  the  first  time,  ]Maud 
addressed  her  father  : 

"  Is  Monica  here  ?  "  she  asked,  anxiously. 

Lord  Eversleigh  started  as  from  a  reverie,  and 
glanced  somewhat  questioningly  at  her;  then,  reading 
the  yearning  expression  of  her  face,  the  sadness 
mingling  with  the  sweetness,  he  said,  gravely : 

"  She  is  still  here,  daughter,  but  for  a  brief  while 
only.  I  could  not  bid  her  leave  us  in  suspense.  Thou 
hast  cost  us  much  anxiety,  much  sorrow,  Maud,  and 
at  first  we  thought  that  thou  hadst  zvillcd  to  do  so." 
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Maud  looked  up  hastily. 

"  Nay,  I  am  but  a  woman,  father,"  she  said,  gently ; 
"and  women  love  not  strife  nor  warfare;  "  and  then  the 
colour  rushed  to  her  face,  and  she  said  slowly,  yet 
rather  as  one  thinking  aloud  than  as  responding  to 
his  speech  :  "  yet  had  I  been  a  man,  it  had  perhaps 
been  different, — I  had  willed  it,  worked  in  it,  aye,  and 
won  the  guerdon,  though  my  own  life  had  been  the 
sacrifice."  She  paused  a  moment,  a  pause  of  emotion 
on  her  side,  of  surprise,  perhaps  displeasure,  on  that  of 
Lord  Eversleigh,  though  there  was  that  deep  down  in 
his  own  heart  that  whispered  that  once  in  his  fiery 
youth  he  had,  in  all  probability,  felt  as  she  did.  But 
Maud's  emotion  was  swiftly  over,  and  the  next  instant 
her  eyes  sought  his,  and  her  hand,  tender  and 
beseeching,  was  laid  upon  his  rein  :  "  O  father !  my 
life  were  vv^orthless  in  her  cause — but  you  do  not 
think  I  would  have  perilled  yours  ?  " 

The  words  were  eager,  tremulous  with  feeling,  and 
Lord  Eversleigh  could  not  resist  their  pleading. 

"  I  do  not,  my  daughter,"  he  said,  kindly  ;  and  then 
they  rode  on  for  a  little  space  in  silence ;  but  presently 
Lord  Eversleigh  spoke  again  in  a  different  tone. 

"  Thou  hast  been,  they  tell  me,  something  of  a 
heroine,"  he  said,  gravely,  "  but  'twere  wiser  now  thou 
shouldst  forget  the  past.  The  daughter  of  Lord 
Eversleigh  hath  little  part  with  Royalists,  and  kind 
as  they  have  shown  themselves,  I  rejoice  me  greatly 
that  thy  sojourn  amongst  them  is  at  an  end.  Lady 
Dives  is  a  right-minded  woman,  and  in  earlier  years  I 
knew  her  well,  but  her  husband  is  of  rival  cause  to 
ours — and  Lord  Digby  an  unstable  friend  to  any." 
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Maud  did  not  answer,  only  a  slight  flush  rose  to  her 
cheek,  and  she  wondered  if  this  indeed  were  true  ;  she 
had  heard  it  said  of  Digby  many  times,  and  yet — and 
yet — he  seemed  so  brave  and  knightly — so  fit  to  dare 
the  noblest  deed — to  win  to  him  the  brightest  meed  of 
fame. 

They  were  in  sight  now  of  the  house,  with  the  ivy 
and  the  honeysuckle  clustering  round,  the  dark  trees 
hanging  over :  with  well-loved  faces  greeting  them 
with  joy  and  thankfulness,  more  nigh  to  tears  than 
smiles. 

Master  Wyndham,  though  his  brow  was  stern,  his 
greeting  somewhat  graver  than  of  wont,  still  pressed 
his  brother's  hand  with  earnest  gratulation  ;  and  lifted 
Maud  from  her  saddle  without  a  word  of  chiding  or 
reproach ;  whilst  Monica  clasped  her  in  her  arms,  and 
held  her  as  if  she  could  not  let  her  go.  Philip  alone 
was  very  cold  to  Maud.  He  believed  still  that  she 
had  been  the  cause  of  all — and  it  would  be  long 
before  even  Lord  Eversleigh  would  be  able  to  persuade 
him  to  the  contrary.  He  had  certainly  been  hardly 
used,  and  he  was  not  one  to  forgive  readily  or  soon  : 
and  Roland,  and  Digby  also,  had  won  to  themselves  a 
mortal  foe.  For  the  present,  however,  their  duties  led 
them  apart,  for  Philip's  regiment  had  been  ordered 
north — and  his  own  leave  was  already  drawing  to  an 
end.  A  few  days  after  Maud's  return  to  Ainsleigh,  he 
escorted  his  young  wife  to  Caldwood,  to  take  pos- 
session of  her  new  home,  and  by  Master  Wyndham's 
counsel,  Maud  went  with  them. 

"  She  will  be  a  stay  and  helpmate  to  her  sister, 
when  Philip  joins  his  troop — and  Maud  herself  will  be 
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more  secure.  'Tis  lonely  for  her  now  at  Garnstead, 
and  the  country,  mark  me,  will  be  presently  foe- 
ridden.  I  would  fain  have  kept  them  both  here,"  he 
added,  "  but  Philip  wished  his  wife  to  go  to  Caldwood 
— and  for  Maud — I  want  no  Royalist  suitors — as 
would  hap  perchance  so  nigh  to  Shrewsbury." 

Lord  Eversleigh  readily  consented. 

That  short  stay  of  Maud's  in  Shrewsbury  had  been, 
independently  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  it,  in 
a  high  degree  distasteful  to  him,  and  he  felt  in  his 
heart,  that  the  consequences  of  that  visit  were  not  yet 
altogether  at  an  end.  It  was  not  that  like  Master 
Wyndham,  he  dreaded  the  advent  of  possible  suitors, 
or  had  realised,  even  had  it  been  pointed  out  to  him, 
that  strange,  new  romance,  which  was  awakening, 
phoenix-like,  from  the  ashes  of  the  past.  It  was  rather 
he  feared  the  impression  that  this  sojourn  at  a 
Royalist  house,  this  intercourse  with  Royalist 
partisans,  would  make  upon  a  nature  so  passionate 
and  so  loyal  to  the  King  as  he  knew  hers  to  be.  It 
was  in  the  hope  that  she  would  forget  the  sooner 
that  he  after  the  first  abstained  so  absolutely  from 
further  reference  to  what  had  passed,  assuring  him- 
self that  this  silence,  with  the  change  of  scene  and 
influence  now  proposed  for  her,  would  in  time  efface 
the  remembrance  that  he  so  dreaded  from  her  heart 
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